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Feats  of  Van  Anda  of  the  Times 

Outlining  the  Career  of  a  Little-Known  Giant  of  the  New  York  Press,  Now  Retired — “Daddy^* 
and  Brilliant  Exponent  of  Impersonal  Journalism  Who  Fascinated  Newspaperdom 
For  More  Than  Quarter  of  a  Century — Served  on  Sun  Under  Dana 


WHEN  Edwin  L.  James,  former 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  -Veto 
York  Times,  was  appointed  managing 
editor  in  April  of  this  year  it  marked 
the  passing  from  the  active  field  of 
modern  journalism  of  one  of  its  greatest 
figures,  and  one  of  the  least  known. 

The  relinquishment  of  the  title  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Times  by  Carr 
V.  Van  Anda  turned  the  page  on  the 
greatest  period  of  growth  American 
journalism  has  known,  a  period  tvhich 
saw  the  triumph  of  “impersonal  jour¬ 
nalism.”  of  which,  more  than  any  other 
man,  Carr  \'an  Anda  can  be  said  to 
be  the  creator. 

Working  in  complete  anonymity,  Mr. 
Van  Anda  in  his  28  years  on  the  Times 
developed  the  pure  news  theory  of 
journalism  to  its  highest  peak.  His 
powerful  influence  changed  the  face  of 
modern  newspaperdom  in  many  ways, 
yet  he  was  always  content  to  move  in 
the  background,  unpretentious,  unas¬ 
suming,  and  unsung.  His  modesty  was 
not  a  pose.  He  genuinely  disliked  pub¬ 
licity.  In  all  of  his  years  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  he  never  granted 
an  interview,  never  consented  to  have 
one  story  written  about  him.  To  the 
public  at  large  his  name  was  unknown. 
Only  a  handful  of  newspapermen  knew 
him  intimately,  knew  the  dynamic  drive, 
the  encyclopedic  knowledge,  the  uncanny 
news  sense  of  the  builder  and  director 
of  the  Times’  vast  news  gathering 
organization. 

Seven  days  a  week,  ten  hours  at  a 
stretch,  year  after  year,  the  Times  news 
leader  worked  at  his  job.  To  Mr.  Van 
Anda,  running  a  newspaper  was  a  diver¬ 
sion,  a  joy,  a  soul-satisfying  experi¬ 
ence.  As  Alexander  Woollcott,  former 
drama  critic  of  the  Times,  says  “Mr. 
Van  Anda  loved  the  editing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.” 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  .Wtc 
York  Evening  Post  and  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Nnv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  paid  him  the  following  tribute; 

“It  seems  to  me  he  was  the  greatest 
of  us  all.  His  ability  to  sense  news,  to 
get  news,  and  above  all,  to  play  news, 
was  supreme.  I  have  never  known  him 
to  make  an  error,  and  I  have  never 
known  his  superior.” 

Through  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
years  from  1904  until  recently.  Mr.  Van 
.\nda_  played  an  important  part  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  thoughts  of  the  country. 
^VTiat  he  considered  to  be  important 
news,_  a  large  section  of  the  press  did 
likewise.  The  make-up  of  his  front 
page  was  closely  watched  from  dav  to 
day.  and  out-of-town  correspondents 
would  telegraph  its  news  display  to  their 
papers. 

To  newspapermen.  Van  .Anda’s  bril¬ 
liance  became  a  legend.  His  mind  was 
a  vast  library  of  detailed  information, 
and  on  virtually  every  subject.  He 
could  tell_  the  names  and  initials  of 
every  cabinet  member,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  member  of  Con¬ 
gress;  of  famed  baseball  players,  sci- 
mtists.  foreign  statesmen ;  he  had  exact 
knowledge  of  music,  literature  and  the 
other  arts;  and  in  addition  his  sense  of 
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news  values  and  treatment  was  unerring,  one  destined  for  journalism.  His  in- 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  “notably  con-  clinations  were  foreshadowed  as  early 
spicuous  figures  whose  great  contribu-  as  his  sixth  year,  when  he  started  a 
tions  to  the  success  of  the  New  York  paper  of  his  own  composed  of  extracts 
Times  I  desire  publicly  to  acknowl-  from  all  accessible  periodicals,  carefully 


Carr  V. 

edge,"  .Adolph  S.  (9chs,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  in  the  introduction  to  Elmer 
Davis’  "History  of  the  New  York 
Times"  says : 

“Carr  \*.  \'an  .Anda.  to  whose  ex¬ 
ceptional  newspajH-T  experience,  genius 
for  news  gathering  and  marvelous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  news  value  and  fidelity  to 
fairness  and  thoroughness,  knowing  no 
friend  or  foe  when  presiding  over  the 
news  pages  of  the  Times,  the  greatest 
measure  of  credit  is  due  for  the  high 
reputation  it  has  attained  for  the  full¬ 
ness,  trustworthiness  and  impartiality  of 
its  news  service.  His  vigilance  and 
faithfulness  to  the  very  highest  and  best 
traditions  of  newspaper-making  make 
him  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.” 

The  story  of  Carr  Vattel  Van  .Anda, 
now  told  for  the  first  time,  is  that  of 
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pasted  on  sheets  of  foolscap  and  sold 
to  indulgent  relatives  at  ten  cents  a 
copy.  .A  compulsory  system  of  pur¬ 
chase,  whereby  each  member  of  the 
family  was  requested  forcibly  to  under¬ 
write  the  venture,  brought  forth  help¬ 
less  complaints  and  ample  revenue. 

Young  Van  .Anda  was  born  in  George¬ 
town,  O.,  on  Dec.  2.  18(>4.  However, 
his  parents  soon  forsook  this  town  and 
moved  farther  north,  finally  settling  in  a 
small  village.  Wapakoneta.  Here  he 
spent  his  formative  years ;  happy  years, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  little 
time  to  loaf  or  play. 

From  his  early  youth,  young  Van 
.Anda  had  an  insatiable  longing  for 
scientific  explorations  tinged  with  me¬ 
chanical  tinkering.  At  the  immature 
age  of  ten  his  small  clipping  bureau 
paper  was  succeeded  by  a  small  paper 


printed  on  a  press  made  by  himself,  a 
press  hardly  more  than  a  pair  of  hinged 
boards  and  a  wooden  frame  to  hold  the 
worn  type  salvaged  from  the  discarded 
outfit  of  one  of  the  village  newspapers. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  publica¬ 
tion,  The  Boy's  Gazette,  was  somewhat 
delayed  by  the  problem  of  applying  ink 
to  the  type.  The  purcliase  of  a  regular 
inking  roller  was  beyond  the  purse,  and 
its  manufacture  beyond  the  skill,  of  the 
youthful  publisher.  .After  much  anxious 
thought  the  problem  was  solved  by  saw¬ 
ing  off  a  length  of  broom  handle  and 
tacking  a  stiff  piece  of  cloth  around  it. 

Accumulated  savings  of  $1.50  pres^tly 
opened  the  way  to  a  purely  commercial 
enterprise.  -Another  lad  in  the  village 
had  a  small  but  real  printing  press  and 
two  fonts  of  tvne  which  he  was  willing 
to  exchange  for  $5.  The  transfer  was 
effected  for  the  $1.50  in  cash  and  a  note 
for  the  rest,  payable  in  two  months  and 
duly  endorsed  by  a  responsible  adult 

Free  from  school  on  the  Saturday 
following  the  purchase,  the  young 
printer  worked  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
and  earned  $3.75,  to  him  a  fabulous  sum. 
.A  thrifty  offer  to  discharge  his  debt 
at  a  discount  having  been  declined,  pay¬ 
ment  was  withheld  until  the  note  was 
due.  The  surplus  25c.  were  recklessly 
spent  just  before  midnight  to  see  the 
last  quarter-hour  of  a  pedestrian’s 
effort  to  walk  25  miles  in  a  period  of 
four  hours.  History  does  not  tell  us 
whether  the  man  accomplished  his 
avowed  purpose,  yet  Mr.  Van  Anda 
does  relate  that  the  lightly-clad  bare¬ 
footed  youngster  did  enjoy  this  relaxa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  a  15-hour  day. 

The  amateur  printing  plant,  although 
it  could  be  operated  only  in  out-of¬ 
school  hours,  grew  to  considerable  pro¬ 
portions.  It  prospered  on  job  printing 
for  local  concerns  and,  through  modest 
advertising  in  eastern  periodicals  for 
young  people,  spread  examples  of  its 
work  over  a  large  part  of  the  country. 
The  proceeds  were  used  chiefly  in  grati¬ 
fying  a  taste  for  experiments  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics.  The  plant  remained 
in  spasmodic  operation  until  its  owner 
went  to  college. 

The  young  printer,  at  the  age  of  16, 
entered  Ohio  University,  filled  with 
ambitions  to  be  a  great  mathematician, 
I')erhaps  even  a  professor  of  physics  or 
Greek  in  some  Eastern  college.  During 
vacations  he  managed  to  make  himself 
useful  in  the  offices  of  the  village  news¬ 
papers.  Occasionally  when  something 
interesting  was  about  to  take  place  at  a 
distant  city,  he  would  induce  the  editor 
of  one  of  his  home-town  weeklies  to 
expend  a  few  dollars  in  telegraph  tolls 
so  that  the  Ohio  villagers  might  be 
astonished  with  an  unaccustomed  up-to- 
the-minute  extra.  Every  evening  he 
wired  the  news  of  the  locality  to  papers 
in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

Two  years  later  young  Van  .Anda, 
now  18  years  of  age.  came  home  from 
college  and  decided  to  remain  home. 
The  Auglaize  Republican,  one  of  the 
three  weeklies  in  Wapakoneta.  took  him 
on  its  staff  with  the  title  of  “foreman.” 
Proud  Van  -Anda  had  one  employe 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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A.P.  DIRECTORS  HEAR 
BINGHAM  CHARGES 


No  Evidence  of  Partisanship  Found 
in  Dispatches  Although  There 
Were  Reporting  Faults — Ochs 
Entertains  Board 


Directors  of  the  Associated  Press,  at 
their  regular  fall  meeting  in  New  York 
tl  is  week,  considered  charges  made  by 
Judge  Robert  \V.  Bingham,  publisher 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  that  the  A.P.  had  carried  dis- 
I>atches  containing  “editorial  comments 
displaying  bias”  in  the  reports  of 
speeches  made  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Judge  Bingham  first  ex¬ 
pressed  his  objections  to  certain  dis¬ 
patches  last  August. 

In  regard  to  the  charges  the  board 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

“The  board  wishes  to  express  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Judge  Bingham’s  interest 
in  bringing  before  it  various  matters 
concerning  the  report.” 

“The  board  does  not  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  partisanship  in  the  report  and 
Judge  Bingham  states  that  he  is  satisfied 
there  was  no  such  intent. 

“In  certain  items  questioned  by  Judge 
Bingham  the  general  manager  agreed 
that  there  were  faults  in  reporting  which 
had  his  prompt  attention  and  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  additional  caution  to  corre- 
sjKjndents  to  avoid  all  possible  grounds 
for  complaint. 

“The  board  commends  Mr.  Cooper  in 
his  efforts  to  uphold  the  standard  of 
the  service  and  in  his  special_  caution 
to  tfie  staff,  in  accordance  with  long 
standing  instructions,  to  avoid  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  partisanship. 

“Differences  of  opinion  will  inevit¬ 
ably  arise  as  to  the  details  of  news 
handling  and  the  board  welcomes  any 
member  who  brings  to  it  any  question 
concerning  the  report.” 

The  meeting  opened  Wednesday  at 
4  p.m.,  with  Judge  Bingham  citing  his 
objections  and  reading  correspondence 
concerning  it.  Thursday  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 
Routine  matters  were  also  taken  up  on 
Thursday. 

Wednesday  evening  Adoljrfi  S.  Ochs, 
lublisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  enter¬ 
tained  the  A.P.  board  members  and  a 
number  of  New  York  publishers  at  a 
dinner  in  the  New  York  Times  plant. 
The  occasion  marked  Mr.  Ochs’  40th 
anniversary  of  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

.\11  officers  and  directors  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  which  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  Thursday  and  Friday. 
President  Frank  B.  Noyes,  IVashington 
Star,  presided. 

N.A.E.A.  TO  MEET  OCT.  20 

Fall  Seation  to  Be  Held  at  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago, 
Thursday,  Oct.  20,  Don  Bridge,  New 
York  Times,  president  of  the  group, 
announced  this  week. 

There  will  be  a  luncheon  at  noon 
with  one  speaker.  Morning  and  after¬ 
noon  discussions  will  be  devoted  to  cur¬ 
rent  problems. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM  CHANGES 

Three  important  shifts  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  staff  were  made 
this  week.  James  Collins  became  assist¬ 
ant  make-up  editor.  His  position  with 
the  feature  department  is  now  filled  by 
Jack  Foster,  previously  radio  editor. 
James  Cannon,  former  Broadway  re¬ 
porter,  became  radio  editor.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  gave  a 
dinner  to  Mr.  Foster  Oct.  3,  with  news¬ 
paper  radio  editors  and  studio  enter¬ 
tainers  attending. 

JOINS  BALTIMORE  NEWS 

Charles  M.  Hughes,  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  more  than  seven  years  has 
joined  the  Baltimore  News  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Prior  to  joining  the  Post  he 
was  with  the  .Vert’  York  Herald  Tribune. 


CREOMULSION  CAMPAIGN 

newspaper  advertising  campaign  for 
Creomulsion  is  being  placed  by  the 
Harvey-Massengale  Company,  Atlanta 
agency,  to  begin  next  week.  The  sched¬ 
ule  is  larger  than  in  previous  campaigns. 

HOOVER  COPY  IS  SENT 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Homer  McKee  Prepared  10  Pages, 
Sent  Out  by  Committee — 
Papers  Must  Sell 
the  Space 

( l!y  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ciiic.^GO,  Oct.  6 — A  series  of  ten  full 
pages  advertising  the  slogan  “Hold  Onto 
Hoover”  has  been  sent  to  2,000  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  committee  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  go  out  locally  and  in¬ 
duce  prominent  Republicans  to  put  up 
the  money  to  pay  for  running  all  or  a 
part  of  this  campaign. 

.\t  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
Chieago  Daily  News  publisher,  the 
Hoover  advertising  pages  were  prepared 
by  Homer  McKee  of  Chicago  who  was 
associated  with  Col.  Knox  in  the  recent 
anti-hoarding  campaign.  The  pages 
were  taken  to  Washington  by  Col. 
Knox  and  Mr.  McKee  and  received  the 
jiersonal  approval  of  President  Hoover, 
it  is  stated. 

Col.  Knox  on  his  own  initiative  then 
sent  proofs  of  these  pages  to  approx¬ 
imately  400  newspapers  w’ith  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  local  Republicans  be  in¬ 
duced  to  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the 
newspapers  for  running  a  part  or  all  of 
this  series.  Later  the  National  Repub¬ 
lican  Committee,  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  offer  free  to 
daily  newspapers  mats  of  any  or  all  of 
these  pages. 

The  letter  sent  to  publishers  with 
proofs  of  the  advertisements  comments 
on  the  usual  agency  commission  policy 
as  follows : 

‘Tf  you  find  that  you  can  use  any  of 
the  pages,  or  all  of  them,  the  mats  will 
be  shipped  to  you  prepaid  by  Homer 
McKee,  Inc.,  and  you  may  use  them 
with  our  compliments.  If  your  adver¬ 
tising  de^rtment  finds  that  it  can  sell 
them,  it  is  suggested  that  you  pay  the 
McKee  company  the  usual  agency  com¬ 
mission  of  IS  per  cent.  However,  there 
will  be  no  insistence  upon  this  com¬ 
pensation.  It  is  a  matter  that  will  be 
left  entirely  with  you.” 

Mr.  McKee  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher:  “You 
can  elect  anybody  who  ought  to  be 
elected  on  basis  of  honest  facts  if  you 
will  give  the  facts  proper  and  con¬ 
spicuous  exploitation  through  the 
medium  of  full  pages  in  newspapers. 
There  is  nothing  in  God’s  world  that 
will  sway  the  people  with  the  same 
speed  and  certainty.” 

According  to  replies  received  here  to 
date,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1,000  newspapers  will  use  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  “Hold  Onto 
Hoover”  series. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  10 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
annual  Newspaper  Institute.Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  10 — Districts  3  and  4,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  meeting,  Susquehanna  Valley 
Country  Club,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-14 — Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Oct.  17-18 — California  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Fresno. 

Oct.  17-18  Carolinas  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington  Duke  Hotel, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Oct.  17-20 — United  Typotheta  of 
America.  46th  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

Oct.  18-19 — Inland  Press  Assn., 
fall  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19 — American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  Executive 
Board  meeting.  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19 — Major  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19 — Agricultural  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  19-20  —  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Oct.  20 — Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Assn.,  one-day  meeting. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  annual  meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Florida  State  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meedng,  Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Oct.  24-26 — Outdoor  Advertising 
Assn.,  convention,  French  Lick 
Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Oct.  25-26 — New  York  Slate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


HEARST  IN  HOSPITAL 


Condition  Pronounced  Excellent 

After  Operation  in  Cleveland 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  Oct.  6. — William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  operated  on  Oct.  3  for 
a  minor  ailment  in  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
headed  by  the  famous  surgeon,  George 
W.  Crile,  will  leave  the  hospital  within 
a  few  days. 

A  statement  given  out  after  the 
operation  by  J.  Willicombe,  Mr.  Hearst’s 
secretary,  said: 

“Mr.  Hearst  is  here  for  a  minor 
operation  which  w’as  performed  this 
morning  without  even  the  need  of  a 
general  anesthetic.  Mr.  Hearst  expects 
to  be  on  his  way  to  New  York  in  a 
few  days.” 

Dr.  Crile  refused  to  discuss  the  case. 

It  was  said  unofficially  that  it  was 
an  esophagus  operation,  delicate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proximity  to  the  lungs. 
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ADOPTS  5-DAY  WEEK 
WITHOUT  SALARY  CUT 

N.  Y.  News  Schedule  Affects  Edito-  ^ 

rial,  Circulation  and  Auditing  i 
Departments — Other  De¬ 
partments  Will  Change 

The  A'etv  York  Daily  News  next 
week  will  institute  a  five-day  week,  at 
no  reduction  in  salary,  in  its  editorial, 
circulation  and  auditing  departments! 
Other  departments  not  affected  by  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  included  in  the  five-day 
schedule  as  soon  as  details  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  can  be  worked  out.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  adopting  the  five-day 
week  in  its  non-union  departments. 

Roy  C.  Holliss,  general  manager  of  ' 
the  News,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  actual  operation  of  the  plan  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  that 
the  details  of  how  the  work  would  be 
arranged  were  still  to  be  worked  out.  It 
was  estimated  that  each  department  af¬ 
fected  would  necessarily  have  to  add 
more  men,  increasing  employment  in  the 
affected  departments  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent.  The  News  has  not  reduced 
salaries  during  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  The  new  five-day  week 
schedule  goes  into  effect  Oct.  10. 

In  its  announcement  of  the  new  plan, 
the  News  said: 

“It  has  been  felt  by  the  News  for 
a  long  time  that  if  the  five-day  week 
were  adopted  generally  by  business,  it 
would  greatly  relieve  the  unemployment 
situation  and  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  business  generally.  This 
opinion  has  been  stated  on  frequent 
occasions  in  the  editorial  columns  of  I 

the  News.  | 

“On  Sept.  22  the  News  announced 
a  cut  of  five  per  cent  on  all  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  as  its  contribution  to  better 
business  through  lower  advertising  costs. 

It  considers  its  adoption  of  the  five-day 
week  as  another  contribution  in  the 
widespread  endeavor  to  solve  the  gen-  , 

eral  economic  problem.”  I 

An  editorial  in  the  New's  Oct.  6  said: 

“Following  the  example  of  Standard 
Oil,  General  Motors,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Metropolitan  Life  and  a  number  of 
other  large  concerns,  the  News  will  put 
its  non-union  employes  next  Monday  on 
a  five-day  week  schedule.  Many  de¬ 
partments  affiliated  with  organized  labo- 
have  been  on  a  five-day  week  basis  for 
some  time.  There  will  be  no  pay  cuts 
unless,  after  a  thorough  trial,  the  five- 
day  week  at  six-day  rates  of  pay  is 
found  to  be  economically  unsound  for 
this  organization. 

“We  undertake  this  experiment  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  is  in  line  with  the 
evolution  of  American  industry,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  think  a  widespread  adoption 
of  the  five-day  week  would  be  the  most 
practical  and  the  swiftest  means  of 
passing  work  around  to  people  who 
need  work. 

“We  think  American  industry  is  com¬ 
ing  sooner  or  later  to  shorter  working 
hours  and  working  weeks.” 

DISCOUNTS  ON  FULL  COPY 


N.  Y.  Journal  Allows  Up  to  10 
Cents  a  Line  to  Retailers 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal,  hsv-  > 
ing  new  local  advertising  rate  cards  f 
Oct.  1,  announced  discounts  of  up  to 
10  cents  a  line  for  retail  stores  using 
as  much  space  in  the  Journal  as  in  any 
other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  “general  local”  card  covering 
copy  subject  to  agency  commisBioa 
states  that  in  “each  month  during  tht 
contract  year  in  which  the  advertiser 
inserts  in  that  month  as  many  agate 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  New  ^ork 
F2 veiling  Journal  as  has  been  inserted 
in  any  other  New  York  evening  news- 
pajK-r,  a  discount  of  10  cents  per  agate 
line  will  be  allowed  from  above  con¬ 
tract  rates.” 

The  net  retail  store  card  provides  > 
rate  differential  from  8i  cents  to  W 
cents  per  line  for  full  copy  on  contracts 
ranging  up  to  100,000  lines  in  one  ye^ 
This  card  also  provides  a  discount  ^ 
i  per  cent  agate  line  for  each  75, Ow 
over  1.50,000  lines  up  to  450.000  lines. 
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CLEVELAND  DAILIES  MERGE  OWNERSHIP 

plain  Dealer  and  News  to  Be  Published  by  $9,000,000  Holding  Company  Headed  by  B.  P.  Bole, 
President  of  Former  Paper — Dailies  Will  Retain  Separate  Identities  and  Policies 


(Sinrilll  to  HDITOK  &  Pl  BLTSHEIl) 

C1.E\  KLAXD,  O.,  Oct.  4. — The 
Forest  City  Publishing  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  at  Colmnhus. 
Sept.  31).  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  ^!9.1)00,000  preferred  and  10,001) 
shares  of  no  par  common  stock,  has  ac¬ 
quired  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Clez'eland  Xezes. 

This  announcement  was  made  Oct.  4, 
when  details  of  the  newspaper  deal  were 
announced  in  the  News  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  followed  by  a  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  the  following  morning  in 
the  Plain  Dealer. 

the  two  newspapers,  in  this  common 
ownership,  will  continue  as  at  present 
to  maintain  their  separate  identities, 
policies,  managements  and  locations,  it 
was  further  stated. 

The  formal  announcements  attracted 
much  attention  in  local  newspaper 
circles,  since  rumors  of  some  impending 
deal  involving  the  two  papers  had  been 
current  about  the  city  for  several  days. 
The  formation  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  a  holding  concern, 
last  week  set  everybody  guessing  as  to 
what  might  be  forthcoming.  The  hold¬ 
ing  concern  was  incorporated  by  the 
law  firm  of  Raker,  Hostetler,  Sidlo  & 
Patterson,  attorneys  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press,  but  beyond  a 
short  paragraph  giving  the  capital  stock 
and  names  of  the  incorporators  no  news 
was  given  out  by  those  directly  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Xews  on  page  one  Oct.  4  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  statement  by  Dan 
R.  Hanna,  Jr.,  as  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Company,  owners  of  the  News : 

“The  Cleveland  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Cleveland  News,  announces  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  holding  company  to  be 
known  as  the  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  This  company  will  acquire  all  the 
stock  of  the  Cleveland  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Cleveland  Xews,  and  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“The  policy,  management  and  location 
of  the  Cleveland  News  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

“The  News  is  a  Republican  news- 
pai^r  and  will  continue  to  support  the 
political  and  civic  viewpoints  that  have 
had  its  support  heretofore,  and  to  chal¬ 
lenge  on  its  own  account  the  public 
questions  that  touch  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people. 

“The  directors  of  the  Cleveland  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Cleveland  News,  are 
Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr.,  M.  A.  Hanna, 
C.  H.  Hanna,  John  A.  Hadden,  J.  J. 
Levins  and  C.  F.  McCahill. 

"B.  P.  Role  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
The  directors  of  the  company  will  be 
B.  P.  Bole,  George  M.  Rogers.  John 
S.  McCarrens,  Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr., 
John  A.  Hadden,  G.  S.  Holden  and  I.  F. 
Freiberger.” 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  5,  published 
this  statement  by  Ben  P.  Bole,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company,  of  which  Elbert 
H.  Baker  has  been  chairman  of  the 
board  since  the  election  of  Major  Bole 
to  the  presidency : 

“Plans  were  completed  Monday  by 
which  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
will  become  owner  of  the  entire  capital 
^ock  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cleveland  News. 

“B.  P.  Bole  has  been  elected  presi- 
^nt  of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 

<l'’'ectors  of  the  company  will  be 
B.  P.  Bole.  George  M.  Rogers.  John  S. 
McCarrens,  Dan  R.  Hanna,  Jr..  John 
A.  Hadden,  G.  S.  Ilolden  and  I.  F. 
rreiberger. 

The  policies,  officers,  management 
and  location  of  the  Plain  Dealer  remain 
unchanged.” 

Histories  of  the  two  newspapers 


which  now  are  under  one  management.  Stephenson  was  the  son-in-law  of  A.  N. 
or  common  ownership,  parallel  the  Gray. 

growth  of  Cleveland  to  its  present  size.  For  20  years,  from  .\pril.  1865.  until 
The  Plain  Dealer  traces  its  existence  the  same  month.  1885.  the  Plain  Dealer 
back  to  January.  1842.  when  the  name  was  owned  and  edited  by  Armstrong, 
first  appeared  in  Cleveland  to  designate  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  of 


a  new  weekly  newspaper  then  established 
by  A.  M.  and  J.  W.  Gray,  brothers, 
who  had  come  from  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  try  out  their  fortunes 
in  the  Western  Reserve. 

By  another  calculation  the  history  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  might  be  traced  back 
to  1827,  when  the  Independent  Neivs- 
Lettcr  was  established  by  the  McLain 
brothers.  This  newspaper  became  the 
Cleveland  Advertiser,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  bought  by  the  Grays,  was  re¬ 
named  the  Plain  Dealer. 

By  still  another  calculation  the  Plain 
Dealer  might  claim  descent  from  the 
Cleveland  Herald,  the  city’s  first  real 
newspaper,  established  in  1819.  The 
morning  Plain  Dealer  grew  out  of  the 
morning  Herald,  when  the  latter  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  in  1885,  dividing  its 
assets  between  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Leader. 

However,  the  Plain  Dealer  name,  and 
its  exact  identity,  go  back  to  1842,  the 
first  issue  appearing  on  Jan.  7,  that  year. 

At  the  end  of  1841  the  Grays  had 
bought  the  Advertiser  from  Timothy  P. 
Spencer.  They  dropped  the  old  name 
at  once. 

Thus,  on  Jan.  7.  1842,  the  first  issue 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  appeared  and  the 
city  wondered  at  its  strange  name.  It 
was  a  four-page  weekly  devoted,  after 
the  manner  of  the  times,  largely  to  po¬ 
litical  discussion.  The  two  Grays  were 
joint  editors  and  publishers.  A.  N. 
Gray  withdrew  from  the  partnership 
early  in  1845.  Thereafter  until  his 
death  in  1862,  the  Plain  Dealer  was 
controlled  and  for  the  most  part  owned 
by  the  younger  brother  who  was  an 
aggressive  editor,  publisher  and  leading 
citizen. 

The  Plain  Dealer  became  a  dailv 
evening  paper  in  April,  1845.  J.  W. 
Gray  was  a  Democrat  who  opposed  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  As  soon  as  the 
Civil  War  came  he  used  his  whole  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  side  of  a  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  case  against  the  South. 
Politically  Gray  was  a  follower  and 
personal  friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Upon  Gray's  death  in  1862,  John  S. 
Stephenson,  administrator  of  the  Gray 
estate,  became  editor  and  publisher  and 
conducted  the  paper  until  its  sale  to 
\V.  W.  .Armstrong  in  .April,  1865. 


Ohio  before  coming  to  Cleveland  from 
Tiffin,  O. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  1877,  with  Arm¬ 
strong  in  control.  In  April,  1885,  a 
group  of  Cleveland  citizens,  headed  by 
Liberty  E.  Holden,  and  including 
Charles  H.  Buckley,  father  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Robert  J.  Buckley,  bought  the  Plain 
Dealer.  At  the  same  time  this  group 
joined  with  the  owners  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald,  which  was  then  the 
city’s  oldest  newspaper — both  morning 
and  evening. 

The  Holden  group  and  the  Leader 
group  divided  the  assets  of  the  Herald 
between  them.  The  Plain  Dealer  took 
the  physical  property  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts;  the  Leader  took  the  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Herald  disappeared,  ex¬ 
cept  as  its  name  was  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  the  News  and  Herald,  there¬ 
after  published  as  the  evening  edition  of 
the  Leader. 

From  this  deal  emerged  the  morning 
Plain  Dealer.  The  evening  Plain  Dealer 
continued  until  1905,  when  it  was  sold 
to  Charles  A.  Otis  and  was  merged 
with  the  Cleveland  World. 

In  May,  1898,  Elbert  H.  Baker,  who 
had  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
I-eader,  and  a  member  of  the  Leader 
board  of  directors,  went  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  as  business  manager.  Charles 
E.  Kennedy  became  associated  with  him 
as  editorial  director.  The  Baker-Ken- 
nedy  contract  with  Mr.  Holden  ran  for 
nine  years,  when  Kennedy  withdrew  and 
Baker  continued  to  function  as  general 
manager.  He  retired  from  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  1920,  to  become  president  of  the 
paper  and  was  succeeded  by  George  M. 
Rogers,  who  is  now  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Baker  held  the 
position  of  president  until  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  Major  Bole  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Holden  died  in  August.  1913, 
and  the  Holden  estate  passed  under  con¬ 
trol  of  trustees,  two  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bole  and  Guerdon  S.  Holden,  son  of 
Liberty  Holden. 

The  Plain  Dealer  absorbed  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Leader  in  1917.  In  1927  the  Plain 
Dealer  took  over  the  good-will,  adver¬ 


tising  accounts  and  circulation  of  the 
Cleveland  Times,  a  morning  daily  whose 
last  publislier  was  F'arl  Martin,  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

The  Cleveland  News  has  been  a 
Hanna  property  since  1912.  when  the 
late  Dan  R.  Hanna,  Sr.,  bought  the 
pajier  from  Charles  .A.  Otis. 

Two  years  before,  however,  Hanna 
had  entered  the  newspaper  field  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Cleveland  Leader 
from  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Medill 
McCormick  of  Chicago,  then  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  News  and 
the  Leader  were  published  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  morning,  respectively  under 
the  Hanna  ownership  until  the  Leader 
was  sold  to  the  Plain  Dealer.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  Leader,  however,  re¬ 
mained  with  the  News. 

The  circulation  of  the  Xews,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  statement  as  of  Oct.  1, 
for  the  preceding  si.x  months,  averaged 
133,244  daily.  That  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
as  reported,  was,  daily  and  Sunday.  207,- 
845 ;  morning  Plain  Dealer,  196,739 ; 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer,  274,914. 

The  Press  reported  a  circulation  of 
193,818  copies  daily. 

Executives  of  the  Plain  Dealer  at  the 
time  of  the  holding  company’s  forma¬ 
tion  were :  B.  P.  Bole,  president ;  El¬ 
bert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  board: 
George  M.  Rogers,  vice-president  and 
general  manager;  Paul  Bellamy,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  John  S.  McCarrens,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

The  Xews’  e.xecutives  were :  Dan  R. 
Hanna.  Jr.,  president  and  publisher: 
Mark  .A.  Hanna,  vice-president ;  C.  F. 
McCahill,  vice-president  and  business 
manager;  J.  J.  Levins,  treasurer; 
A.  E.  M.  Bergener,  managing  editor. 

The  Press,  editorially  commenting 
upon  the  new  set-up,  Oct.  4,  said; 

“Everybody  will  be  interested  today 
in  the  announcement  that  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.  will  henceforth  own 
and  control  both  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  News. 

“Nobody,  naturally,  has  a  keener 
neighborly  interest  in  this  news  than 
ourselves,  their  competitors. 

“The  X’ews  announces  it  will  continue 
its  past  policies  and  will  remain  a  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper.  The  Plain  Dealer, 
too,  announces  it  will  continue  its  own 
traditional  policies  and  politics,  hereto¬ 
fore  known  as  independent  Democratic. 

“It  is,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  the 
directors  of  the  new  holding  company 
will  concern  themselves  with  business 
problems  rather  than  editorial  policy, 
leaving  questions  in  the  latter  field  to 
the  decision  of  the  editorial  executives. 

“The  feelings  of  the  Press  toward  its 
competitors  in  Cleveland  have  been  cor¬ 
dial  and  neighborly  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future.  We 
anticipate  that  the  combination  of  the 
resources  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
News  in  one  publishing  enterprise  will 
result  in  new  initiative  in  all  the  phases 
of  their  business.  We  wish  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
a  full  measure  of  success.” 

WOLFE  IN  SUNBURY 

William  E.  Wolfe  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  Sunbury  (Pa.J 
Daily.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
with  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Courier- 
Post  newspapers  of  Camden,  N.  J.  He 
was  later  vice-president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance. 

MIDWEST  PRESS  ELECTS 

Harrison  Tout,  publisher.  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Midwest  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Sept.  23  at  North  Platte.  Clyde 
Taylor,  publisher,  Overton  (Neb.) 
Herald,  was  named  secretarj-.  Parke 
Keays,  field  manager,  and  Doyle 
Buckles,  Fairbury  (Neb.)  Nezvs,  spoke. 
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A.B.C.  CONVENTION  WILL  CONSIDER 
REVISION  OF  NEWSPAPER  FORM 


Rearrangement  of  Material  on  Page  3  Will  Be  Sought — List¬ 
ing  of  Various  Types  of  Premiums  Proposed — Eight 
Groups  to  Meet  During  “A.B.C.  Week” 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publishkk) 

Chicago,  Oct.  5 — Revision  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 


newspaper  form,  including  a  differen- 
tiation  of  kinds  of  insurance  policies 
and  other  types  of  premiums  toRether 
with  rearraiiRement  of  material  on  paRe 
three  of  the  statement,  and  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  advertisers  supportiiiR  a 
policy  similar  to  that  of  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  aRency  askinR  for  monthly  cir¬ 
culation  statements  from  maRazines  and 
other  periodicals,  exceptinR  newspapers, 
are  slated  as  probable  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  annual  A.B.C.  convention 
in  ChicaRO,  Oct.  20-21. 

A  committee  of  A.B.C.  directors  has 
been  workinR  on  a  revision  of  paRe 
three  of  the  newspaper  form  for  several 
months.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  committee 
to  clarify  and  simplify  this  form  by 
rearranRitiR  the  material  requested, 
without  addinR  or  eliminatinR  any  of 
the  information.  The  tentative  revision 
provides  that  types  of  insurance  be  re¬ 
ported  in  a  separate  paraRraph.  If  the 
committee’s  report  is  completed  before 
the  convention,  it  will  be  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  approval  by  mail.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  form  will  be  discussed  at  the 
newspaper  divisional  meetiiiR. 

It  is  undersUxxl  that  the  Association 
of  Xational  Advertisers  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  Lord  &  Thomas  system 
of  demandinR  monthly  circulation  state¬ 
ments  from  maRazines  and  farm  papers 
as  soon  as  any  issue  is  distributed. 
However,  it  is  reported  that  the 
has  decided  to  withhold  any  formal  re¬ 
quest  for  adoption  of  such  a  plan  by  the 
Bureau  until  the  subject  has  been  thor- 
ouRhly  discussed  by  the  advertisers  and 
publishers  at  divisional  A.B.C.  meetiiiRS. 

A.  C.  Pearson,  president  of  Xational 
Publishers’  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  United  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers.  toRether  with  Hon.  S.  R. 
McKelvie,  publisher  of  Xebraska 
Farmer  and  former  Rovemor  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  will  be  the  speakers  at  the  open- 
inR  general  session  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
on  Thursday  morninR,  Oct.  20.  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  the  various  divisional 
meetinRs  will  be  held  and  Friday  will 
be  devoted  to  Reneral  sessions  at  which 
directors  will  be  elected,  resolutions 
adopted  and  other  business  transacted, 
O.  C.  Harn,  manaRing  director,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  are: 

Ad\t.rtisers  :  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
General  Foods  Corporation,  New  York; 
C.  F.  Goldthwaite,  Canadian  Xational 
Railways,  Montreal.  Canada;  William 
A.  Hart.  E.  F.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington.  Del.;  W.  H.  James, 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Roche.ster,  X.  Y. ;  .Arthur  H. 
Ogle.  Bauer  &  Black.  Chicago;  and 
R.  F.  Rogan,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

ADtTJtTISING  .^GENXIES;  J.  .\.  Dick- 
son,  Mitchell  Faust.  Dickson  &  Wie- 
land.  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Newspapers:  David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
fX.  Y.)  Record;  and  H.  .A,.  Sprague. 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Neu's-Press. 

Magazines:  F.  W.  Stone,  Parents’ 
Maqacine,  New  York. 

Farm  Papers  :  Marco  Morrow,  Cap¬ 
per  Farm  Press,  Topeka. 

Business  Papers:  Mason  Britton. 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Eight  meetings  of  importance  have 
already  been  announced  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  “.A.B.C.  Week”  in  Chicago.  Oct. 
17-21.  In  addition  to  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  meeting  at  the  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel,  Oct.  18-19,  and  the  annual 
Audit  Bureau  convention  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Oct.  20-21,  the  following  organi¬ 
zations  have  announced  meetings ; 

.Agricultural  Publishers’  .Association. 


Oct.  19,  Stevens  Hotel;  Major  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct. 
19;  Executive  Board,  .American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Oct.  19;  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Western  Council  of  the  4-.A’s  at  which 
John  Benson,  .A..A..A.A.  president  will 
be  the  speaker,  Oct.  19,  place  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later;  Newspaper  .Advertising 
Executives’  Association,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Oct.  20;  and  ".A.B.C.”  luncheon  of  the 
Chicago  .Advertising  Council,  at  which 
Raymond  Rubicam,  president  of  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  will  speak,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Oct.  20. 

The  A.A.A.A.  e.xecutive  board  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Stevens  Oct.  19,  is  a  regular 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  board,  which 
includes  a  score  of  agency  heads  from 
the  principal  advertising  centers  of  the 
country.  Business  to  be  considered  in¬ 
cludes  a  general  survey  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  as  well  as  consideration 
of  reports  from  the  various  committees, 
the  regional  councils,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  board  is  also  expected  to  set  a 
time  and  place  for  the  annual  spring 
convention  of  the  group. 

Railroad  passenger  associations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  ex¬ 
tended.  as  in  past  years,  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  round  trip  tickets  at  the 
single  fare  and  a  half  rate. 


OPEN  SHOP  IN  HACKENSACK 


Non-Union  Printer*  Now  Producing 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record 

The  composing  room  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Bertien  Ex’cning  Record 
went  on  strike  Oct.  1.  On  Sept.  14 
John  Borg,  publisher,  had  posted  a 
notice  that  effective  Oct.  1  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  scale  would  be  reduced  to 
$40.i>0  a  week  for  45  hours  from  the 
$55  for  44  hours  then  prevailing.  The 
contract  with  the  union  e.xpired  Sept.  30. 

The  union  refused  to  accept  the  cut, 
and  the  Record’s  composing  room  is 
now  operating  on  an  “open  shop”  basis. 
Mr.  Borg  told  Epitor  &  Publisher 
that  the  paper  had  been  produced  on 
time  even^  day  since  the  change.  He 
had  received  1,000  applications  for  the 
25  available  jobs,  he  said. 

The  press  room  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  are  operating  under  union 
contracts.  Men  in  these  departments 
receive  $44  a  week. 

The  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
remained  with  the  paper  after  the 
change  liecame  effective.  The  union 
printers  are  picketing  the  Record  plant. 


H.  K.  TOOTLE  PROMOTED 


Becomes  an  Assistant  to  Louis  Wiley 

— Seth  Moore  Takes  Hi*  Place 

Harry  King  Tootle  has  left  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Nezv  York 
Times  to  become  an  assistant  to  Louis 
Wiley,  business  manager.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  Times’  speakers’  bureau 
and  retains  the  direction  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  subscription  service  maintained  in 
the  interest  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Tootle,  who  was 
formerly  associate  editor  and  promotion 
manager  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
joined  the  Times  three  years  ago. 

Seth  Moore,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
takes  Mr.  Tootle’s  place.  He  will  have 
charge  of  mail  subscriptions  and  special 
promotion  work.  Mr.  Moore  began  his 
new  duties  this  week. 


BYRD  AT  N.  Y.  AD  CLUB 

Rear-Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
•Advertising  Club  of  New  York  Oct.  3, 
before  beginning  a  twenty-six-day  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Economy  League,  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 


M.  W.  HILL  CITY  EDITOR 

Max  W.  Hill,  for  two  years  state 
editor  of  the  Denrcr  Post,  has  been 
named  city  editor.  He  succeeds  John  B. 
Day,  who  died  last  week  following  an 
appendicitis  operation.  Oscar  Liden.  for 
several  years  assistant  state  editor,  was 
promoted  to  state  editor,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hill. 


PAPER  FIRMS’  SILENCE 
PRESAGES  PRICE  WAR 

Official  Announcements  of  How  They 

Will  Meet  International  $7  Reduc¬ 
tion  Still  Withheld — Great 
Lakes  Out  After  Tonnage 

The  possibilities  of  a  newsprint  price 
war  were  seen  this  week,  with 
numerous  companies  still  failing  to  make 
known  their  policy  in  regard  to  the 
International  Paper  Company’s  recent 
cut  of  $7  and  $8  a  ton,  and  Price 
Brothers’  announcement  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  that  it  would  “meet”  this  re¬ 
duction. 

The  announcements  of  the  various 
companies  have  been  momentarily  ex¬ 
pected  since  International’s  action,  but 
their  continued  delay  in  making  their 
intention  known  is  held  to  indicate  that 
a  number  of  them  might  be  considering 
going  after  tonnage  regardless  of  price, 
which  would  indicate  that  they  might 
cut  below  International. 

One  company.  Great  Lakes,  suggested 
as  much  through  its  New  York  sales 
agent.  John  E.  Gefaell,  manager  of 
the  newsprint  department  of  Parsons 
and  Whittemore,  indicated  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  Great  Lakes  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the 
business  in  what  it  considers  its  "natural 
territory.”  In  order  to  do  so  Great 
Lakes  is  prepared  to  offer  “reasonably 
attractive  prices”  and  to  disregard  zone 
quotations. 

This  firm  is  now  being  operated  by  a 
receiver. 

The  Great  Northern.  St.  Lawrence. 
George  H.  Mead.  Mersey.  Abitibi  and 
St.  Regis  companies  are  among  those 
which  have  not  been  heard  from  offi¬ 
cially  as  yet. 

J.  L.  Fearing,  International  vice- 
president.  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Inter¬ 
national  had  received  a  good  response 
from  customers  in  regard  to  the  new 
contract  and  its  extension.  A  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  bul¬ 
letin  said  in  regard  to  this : 

“Some  publishers  continue  to  point 
out  that  they  have  persistently  suggested 
that  newspapers  not  commit  themselves 
with  long-term  contracts.  However, 
other  publishers  say  that  their  long-term 
contracts  amply  protect  them  in  price 
reductions  for  all  of  the  large  domestic 
mills  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  continue  to  nx-et  competing 
prices.” 


FAIL  TO  PICK  ARBITER 

Fifth  Member  of  N.  Y.  Board  To  Be 
Selected  in  Indianapolis 

Selection  of  the  fifth  member  of  the 
arbitration  board  which  is  to  settle  the 
controversy  of  wages  and  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Typographical 
L’nion  No.  6  will  be  made  by  Harvey 
Kelley,  chairman  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association,  and 
Charles  P.  Howard.  International  Ty- 
IK)graphical  Union  president. 

The  four  members  of  the  board  in 
New  York  failed  to  name  the  fifth 
member  this  week,  after  deliberating 
for  ten  days,  and  the  selection  was  then 
automatically  referred  to  Indianapolis. 
Both  publishers  and  printers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  being  anxious  for 
a  speedy  choice  in  order  that  the  Ioivt- 
standing  New  York  controversy  might 
be  settled. 

The  way  for  arbitration  was  cleared 
Sept.  19  when  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion  agreed  that  the  union  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bring  the  five-day-week  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  arbitration  board.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  publishers  had  held  that  only 
wages  were  to  be  arbitrated. 


A.N.P.A.  WOULD  OPEN 
PAPER  RATE  CASE 

Data  Taken  By  LC.C.  Two  Years 

Ago  No  Longer  Applies  To 
Newspapers,  Shippers  or 
Roads,  Publishers  Say 

By  George  H.  Manning 
( M’ashiiif/ton  ('orrcspondciit 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Oct.  7— Claiming  that 
the  examiner’s  recommendations  are 
based  on  a  record  two  years  old  and 
not  representing  present  conditions  in 
either  transportation  or  publishing 
fields,  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  has  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
reopening  of  the  newsprint  rate  investi¬ 
gation. 

Together  with  the  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  the  .A.N.P..A 
attacked  Examiner  John  H.  Howell’s 
report  as  failing  to  take  account  “of 
the  seriously  changed  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  the  transportation  of  newsprint 
paper  and  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  of  publishers  and  newsprint 
producers,  partly  brought  about  through 
the  general  depression.” 

Examiner  Howell’s  recommendations, 
although  their  exact  effect  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  structure  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  contained  a  series  of  suggestions 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  final  result  of  the  investigation 
would  be  a  complete  revision  of  the 
rate  structure  throughout  the  East  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  rates 
on  a  major  part  of  shipments  to  New 
York  City. 

Marked  decreases  in  the  value  of  i 
newsprint,  failure  or  withdrawal  from 
business  of  numerous  newspapers,  a 
decided  drop  in  advertising  linage,  sub¬ 
stantial  diversion  of  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  to  water  and  truck  carriers,  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  ability  of 
the  traffic  to  move  by  real  demand  that 
this  matter  be  re-considered,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  declared.  I 

“In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  ' 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Grain  case,  there 
is  a  serious  question  whether  an  order 
of  the  Commission  issued  at  a  date 
some  time  hence  to  be  based  upon 
a  record  omitting  proof  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  past  two  or  three  ^ 

I  ears  would  be  a  valid  order,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  observed.  “But  even  if  the 
order  would  be  valid  ....  it  is  never¬ 
theless  submitted  that  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  in  fairness  to  shippers,  it- 
ceivers,  and  the  railroads,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  before  making  its  final  decision 
in  a  proceeding  of  the  consequence  of 
this  should  have  before  it  the  latest 
information  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  brief  points  out  not  only  that 
the  hearings  in  this  case  ended  two 
years  ago,  but  also  that  the  original 
complaint  of  the  Publishers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  against  alleged  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable  freight  rates  to 
New  York  City,  was  filed  five  yean  | 
ago.  ; 

.An  additional  argument  for  rehearing 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  Examintr 
Howell’s  report  “indicated  various  re 
spects  in  which  he  considers  that  tbf 
testimony  heretofore  taken  is  not  as  s 
full  and  complete  as  it  should  be  and  I 
does  not  give  the  Commission  all  of  j 
the  data  and  information  which  tht  • 
Commission  should  have  before  it.”  h 
this  connection,  the  publishers  declared 
there  is  no  question  that  the  record 
should  be  as  complete  and  satisfactor 
as  possible  in  a  case  “involving .  • 
possible  revision  of  the  freight  rates  ot  |' 
a  tremendous  tonnage  throughout  one 
half  of  the  United  States.” 

The  publishers  declined  to  file  O'  . 
ceptions,  claiming  such  a  course  wow  | 
be  “utterly  futile.”  and  recommeinkd 
that  the  time  for  this  action  be  set  a# 
pending  further  hearing.  They  w 
inform  the  Commission  that  the  onh 
possible  method  of  procedure  is 
order  new  hearings,  since  the  sugr*" 
fion  of  the  publishers  that  a  confere** 
ivifh  carriers  be  held  to  arrive  it  • 
stipulation  of  additional  facts  hadltc® 
rejected  by  the  railroads. 
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WARNS  BANKERS  TO  STUDY  ADVERTISING 

Amazing  Development  of  Mass  Production  Futile  Without  Improvement  of  Distribution  System, 
Wilfred  W.  Fry  Tells  Convention — Advice  of  Experts  Too  Often  Ignored  in  Past 


BAN'KKRS  of  the  nation,  now  en¬ 
trusted  with  greater  responsibilities 
of  business  management  than  at  any 
previous  peritxl  in  our  history,  must 
give  new  recognition  to  advertising  as 
a  business  force,  the  Xational  Bank 
Division  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  told  Oct.  5  at  Los  Angeles 
bv  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  X.  \\  . 
Aver  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Too  long  has  financial  attention  been 
'  concentrated  on  the  speeding  up  of  pro¬ 
duction,  while  improvements  and  econ¬ 
omies  in  distribution  and  sales  of  the 
finished  products  have  not  kept  pace, 
j  he  told  his  audience. 

Too  much  have  bankers  given  short 
I  shift  to  questions  of  advertising,  taking 
j  no  advice  at  all  from  specialists  in  that 
I  field,  or  deciding  upon  appropriations 
on  the  basis  of  whim  or  hearsay. 

Too  often  have  they  scorned  the  in¬ 
tangible  factors  such  as  style,  manners, 
fads,  while  these  influences  have  been 
swaying  business  volume  and  profits  this 
way  and  that. 

Speaking  as  a  bank  director  himself, 
as  well  as  a  representative  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  general,  Mr.  Fry  pleaded  for  a 
“thoroughly  informed  judgment”  in  the 
banks  of  the  nation  in  dealing  with  sales 
and  advertising  problems.  Conceding 
and  condemning  the  waste  and  abuses 
in  some  advertising,  he  went  on  to  out¬ 
line  the  directions  in  which  competent 
agencies  can  give  trustworthy  advice 
and  service  on  sales  problems. 

"You  as  bankers  have  faced  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  and  complaint  in  the 
last  few  years — frankly,  because  some 
of  you  have  not  satisfied  your  cus¬ 
tomers,”  the  speaker  reminded  his 
hearers. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  your  obli¬ 
gation  to  give  what  the  customer  de¬ 
mands — far  from  it.  I  mean  to  say 
that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  you 
a  kind  of  service  that  will  prot^t  him 
from  the  unprofitable  use  of  his  own 
capital.  Protect  him,  perhaps,  from 
himself.  The  future  depends  upon  that 
capital — the  accumulated  contributions  in 
small  sums  by  multitudes  of  investors. 
It  is  for  you,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to 
say  how  that  capital  is  to  be  employed. 
It  remains  for  you  to  inform  yourselves 
thoroughly  in  all  that  pertains  to  new 
ventures,  to  new  directions  from  dubi¬ 
ous  industries,  to  new  hopes  for  fright¬ 
ened  but  honest  business,  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  new  markets  or  the  better 
cultivation  of  old  markets.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  is  to  endure,  it  is  for  you  to 
recognize  your  responsibility  in  these 
particulars  and  to  seek  and  welcome 
advice  and  co-operation  from  those 
agencies  most  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  creating  and  multiplying  cash 
customers  for  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Mr.  Fry  told  the  bankers:  “The  fact 
that  you  have  invited  me,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  advertising  business,  to  meet 
with  you  here  today  is  striking  evidence 
of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  American 
bankers  toward  American  business — 
particularly  business  as  it  affects  the 
individual.” 

The  present  cry  for  leadership 
throughout  the  whole  business  fabric, 
he  said,  "means  for  you  a  closer  anal¬ 
ysis  of  men,  and  the  methods  of  small 
business,  and  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  that  vast  public  whose  increasing 
purchases  of  products  and  service  are 
the  only  guarantee  of  returning  pros¬ 
perity.  For  you  know  well  enough  that 
frozen  money,  like  frozen  assets,  may 
die  of  inertia.  Money  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  open.  Put  to  use  in  small 
quantities,  it  soon  grows  to  large  pro¬ 
portions.” 

Describing  the  “amazing  growth  of 
productive  genius”  in  the  past  quarter- 
century,  Mr.  Fry  said : 

“You,  as  bankers,  have  encouraged 
this  remarkable  achievement.  Y'ou  have 


financed  freely  the  great  strides  forward 
in  economies  and  volume  production. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  heads  of 
business  were  selected  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  end — their  .services  were  out¬ 
standing,  and  cold  figures  attested  their 


Wilfred  W.  Fry 

performance.  But  while  this  great  super¬ 
structure  of  production  was  being 
erected,  improvements  and  economies  in 
distribution  and  sales  of  the  finished 
products  were  not  keeping  pace  with 
manufacture.  Today  this  problem  is 
your  problem.  We  have  a  country  of 
tremendous  productive  capacity,  a  coun¬ 
try  prolific  of  machines  that  will  do  the 
work  of  many  men,  and  of  businesses 
staffed  with  executives  more  familiar 
with  how  to  increase  production  than 
how  to  increase  sales.  For  tomorrow 
and  tomorrow,  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  factory  to  consumer  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  into  the  finished 
product. 

“The  people,  the  consuming  public, 
constitute  the  goal  toward  which  all 
industry  works.  You  support  industry 
with  wisely  placed  capital ;  you  support 
companies  as  the  prc^ucts  of  industry- 
take  form;  you  support  transportation 
as  those  products  are  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  And  you  support 
warehouses  where  those  products  are 
stored.  But  of  what  use  is  all  this  if, 
at  the  end,  people  fail  to  accept  the 


product?  Uo  you  know  how  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  buy?  You  must  see 
that  successful  persuasion  is  vital  in 
the  economic  cycle. 

“There  have  been,  unfortunately,  a 
number  of  abuses  in  the  past  and  some 
of  them  e.xist  today.  Advertising,  so- 
called,  marked  by  exaggerated  claims, 
purchased  testimonials,  palpable  absurdi¬ 
ties  set  forth  as  facts,  is  bound  to  dis¬ 
credit  in  a  measure,  sound,  constructive, 
and  truthful  advertising  procedure. 
These  are  excrescences,  however.  They 
are  not  symptoms.  They  are  no  more 
representative  of  the  sound  body  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  than  wildcat  securities  and 
fly-by-night  financial  schemes  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  banking  world. 
‘There’s  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding' 
from  the  money-lender’s  shop  where 
banking  began,  to  the  national  banking 
system  of  the  United  States.  Pawn¬ 
shops  and  banks  are  not  spoken  of  in 
the  same  breath.  There  are  advertising 
men  and  advertising  houses  today  who 
resent  being  associated  in  the  minds  of 
business  men,  with  the  atrocious  forms 
of  advertising  which  masquerade  as 
legitimate  advertising. 

“It  may  be  regarded  as  a  platitude  to 
say  that  the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  experience 
with  which  it  is  administered — but  this 
is  a  i^int  so  often  overlooked  by  the 
financial  sponsors  of  industry  that  it 
will  bear  repeating  again  and  again. 
Unfortunately,  I  know  too  well  that  the 
majority  of  bankers  either  take  no  ad¬ 
vice  at  all  on  advertising  matters  or 
are  prone  to  treat  that  item  with  too 
scant  attention.  Too  often  the  basis  of 
discussion,  when  it  comes  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  of  a  company  bank¬ 
ers  are  supporting,  is  one  of  personal 
friendship,  hearsay  or  private  opinion. 
.\t  that  point  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  an  advertising  relationship  merits 
a  thoroughly  informed  judgment.” 

Answering  the  question.  What  scope 
of  service  may  a  banker  expect  from 
a  well-organized  and  successful  adver¬ 
tising  agency?  Mr.  Fry  mentioned  com¬ 
petent  research  into  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  a  business ;  ability  to  deduce  from 
these  findings  suggestions  for  the  further 
development  of  Hie  business :  “an  abil¬ 
ity  that  knows  how  also  to  select  from 
the  multitude  of  media  those  best  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  desired” ;  a  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  able  to  know  when  to 
counsel  aggressive  action  and  when  to 
counsel  restraint ;  and,  on  the  creative 


side  of  advertising,  the  assembling  and 
use  of  talent  of  the  highest  order. 

“The  banker  is  naturally  interested 
in  the  cost  of  advertising  and  how 
appropriations  are  arrived  at,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “An  analysis  of  the  business 
and  its  market  does  not  always  suggest 
the  amount  of  money  that  should  be 
devoted  to  developing  these  markets. 
The  actual  sales  or  potential  sales  of 
the  article,  the  amount  of  sales  resist¬ 
ance  encountered,  its  length  of  life  or 
turnover,  are  imixjrtant  factors.  Not 
infrequently  the  advertising  counsellor 
is  brought  into  touch  with  accounts 
where  there  is  a  preconceived  idea  of 
si^nding  a  considerably  larger  amount 
of  money  than  can  wisely  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Competent  counsel  as  to  when 
not  to  spend  money  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  advice  on  how  money  may  be 
wisely  spent. 

“All  advertising  should  be  based  upon 
the  idea  of  continuity  and  appropriations 
so  planned  that  they  may  be  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  business. 

“In  recent  months  we  have  seen  signs 
of  a  new  sunrise.  Y'ou  may  not  have 
observed  it,  for  it  has  shown  itself  first 
of  all  upon  the  display  counters  of  mer¬ 
chants.  It  is  evident  in  an  increasing 
trend  away  from  frenzied,  low-priced 
selling  toward  a  demand  for  quality. 
.And  when  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  quality,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
move  upward.  People  are  really  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  brighter  future.” 

BRIBE  ATTEMPT  FAILED 


Letter  Offering  Writer  $100  for 
Publicity  Produced  in  Court 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  3 — An  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  bribe  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel, 
Chicago  American  financial  editor,  to 
obtain  favorable  publicity  for  H.  O. 
Stone  &  Co.  in  1930,  shortly  before  the 
Chicago  real  estate  investment  firm  col¬ 
lapsed  with  a  $14,500,000  loss,  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  a  jury  in  Federal  Judge  Wood¬ 
ward’s  court  late  last  week  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  Identified  a  letter 
written  him  by  D.  A.  Coleman,  one  of 
the  nine  Stone  officials  charged  with 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  which  said: 

“The  Stone  stock  has  stood  like  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  showing  only  a  four- 
point  fluctuation  during  this  terrific 
period  in  the  market.  This  is  proof  the 
stock  is  being  purchased  for  invest¬ 
ment  purposes. 

“Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  get  some 
favorable  publicity,  and  if  we  get  it  in 
that  interesting  and  instructive  column 
of  yours  I  will  see  that  you  get  a  nice, 
new,  crisp  $100  bill.” 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  said  he  refused  the 
money  and  did  not  publish  the  desired 
item.  He  said  that  early  in  1930,  Mr. 
Coleman  told  him  the  company  stock 
was  in  excellent  shape  and  that  it  would 
soon  be  listed  on  the  Chicago  Stock 
Exchange  and  begin  paying  large  divi¬ 
dends.  On  Coleman’s  representation 
that  the  company’s  financial  statements 
were  accurate,  Mr.  Vanderpoel  bought 
12  shares  of  stock  at  current  quotations, 
but  later  sold  his  shares. 


LEN  SMALL  SUING  DAILY 

Former  Gov.  Len  Small,  Republican 
candidate  for  re-election  in  Illinois,  filed 
a  suit  in  Kankakee  county  late  last 
week  against  Chicago  Daily  Times,  ask¬ 
ing  $250,000  libel  damages  based  on  an 
article  printed  Sept.  21.  which  quoted 
extracts  from  the  official  Democratic 
textbook  for  the  state  campaign.  It 
told  of  the  alleged  disappearance  of 
silverware  and  furnishings  from  the 
executive  mansion  at  Springfield  during 
Small’s  term. 


UNITED  AGENCY  APPOINTED 

The  Recording  &  Statistical  Corpo¬ 
ration.  New  York,  has  placed  its  ac¬ 
count  with  the  United  .Advertising 
Agency  of  the  same  city. 


U.  S.  WRITER  EDITS  MOSCOW  PAPER 


-Anna  Louise  Strong,  editor  of  the  Moscow  News,  photographed  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Ujerjinsky  Club  with  Frank  Herzog,  American  engineer.  Miss  Strong  was 
recenth  married  to  Joel  Shubin,  head  of  the  press  department  of  the  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Foreign  Trade,  in  Mo.scow.  Before  leaving  the  U.  S.  for  Russia 
Miss  Strong  was  with  the  Seattle  Union-Record;  and  for  years  has  been  a  cor’ 
respondent  of  the  Federated  Press. 
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AGENCY  CANCELS  SALARY  CUT;  PAYS 
STAFF  FULL  AMOUNT  WITHHELD 

“Finest  Investment  Ever  Made,”  Says  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
President,  Praising  Cooperation  of  Employes  as  Factor 
in  Raising  Billings  to  New  All-Time  Peak 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


MEMBF-RS  of  the  staff  of  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York  ad- 
vertisiiiK  agency,  gathered  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis  Oct.  3  for  the  agency’s  an¬ 
nual  "birthday  party,”  and  received  a 
real  birthday  present. 

Recalling  to  his  fellow  workers  that  a 


10  per  cent  cut  in  salaries  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  five  months  ago,  President  Henry 
Eckhardt  announced  that  it  had  become 
possible  to  restore  the  salaries  to  their 
original  level.  Going  beyond  that,  he 
added  that  the  restoration  would  be  re¬ 
troactive  to  the  date  of  the  reduction — 
which  meant  in  effect  a  lump  payment 
to  each  member  of  the  staff  of  about 
two  weeks’  full  salary. 

Business  of  the  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  Oct.  1  will  constitute  an 
all-time  peak,  he  also  said. 

News  of  the  agency’s  action  was 
received  with  keen  interest  by  other 
agency  men,  most  of  whom  have  suf¬ 
fered  salary  cuts  themselves,  and  in 
many  instances  more  than  one  cut.  So 
far  as  known,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is 
the  first  agency  to  reverse  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  advertising  salaries. 

“We  consider  this  the  finest  invest¬ 
ment  we  have  ever  made,”  Mr.  Eckhardt 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  have 
had  a  marvelous  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  helpfulness  from  our  whole  staff 
during  this  period. 

“When  we  made  the  reductions,  we 
took  all  the  agency  personnel  into  our 
confidence,  and  explained  that  it  was  a 
precautionary  measure,  decided  upon  as 
a  safeguard  in  view  of  the  approaching 
summer  season  and  general  advertising 
trends  at  that  time. 

“At  the  same  time  we  told  them  that 
if  everybody  turned  to  and  worked  like 
the  devil,  it  might  be  possible  to  finish 
the  fiscal  year  with  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  better  financial  showing  than 
was  indicated  at  that  time. 

“If  that  could  be  done,  we  promised, 
we  would  return  to  each  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  as  much  as  possible  of  the  amount 
withheld  from  his  salary. 

“The  results  of  the  keen  interest  in¬ 
spired  by  this  arrangement  have  been 
visible  not  only  in  our  own  business  but 
in  the  business  of  our  clients.  Economies 
were  suggested,  new  effort  put  forth  to 
get  new  business,  and  better  service 
given  to  our  existing  clients. 

“While  the  average  appropriations  of 
our  clients  are  somewhat  below  their 
former  levels,  our  own  business  is 
larger  than  ever  before.  We  now  have 
the  largest  personnel  in  our  history, 
and  we  are  just  this  week  preparing  to 
occupy  additional  space  which  will  give 
us  25  per  cent  more  office  room.” 

The  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency  was 


founded  Oct.  1,  1929,  practically  at  the 
beginning  of  the  depression,  when  Mr. 
Eckhardt  and  Otis  A.  Kenyon  bought 
out  their  controlling  partner,  Ray  D. 
Lillibridge,  and  changed  the  agency’s 
name  from  Ray  D.  Lillibridge,  Inc.,  to 
its  present  form. 

Since  that  time  the  steadily  shrink¬ 
ing  totals  of  advertising  appropriations 
have  forced  many  agencies  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  deflated  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  drastically.  Those  agencies  which 
have  not  made  general  cuts  in  their 
payrolls  are  very  few,  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  qualified  to  know. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  said  in  response  to  a 
question  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  general  volume  of  advertising  re¬ 
stored  to  its  former  heights  for  some 
time  to  come. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  added,  “I 
think  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
specific  advertisers  and  for  specific 
agencies  that  are  compact  and  mobile 
enough  to  adjust  themselves  rapidly  to 
conditions. 

“Much  has  been  said  recently  of  the 
advantages  of  the  medium-sized  unit  in 
competition  with  both  the  large  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  little  fellow.  Our 
own  experience  during  the  last  few 
years  has  borne  this  out.” 

Mr.  Eckhardt  said  several  of  the 
agency’s  clients  would  spend  more  dol¬ 
lars  in  advertising  during  the  coming 
year  than  in  the  past.  Among  cam¬ 
paigns  which  are  slated  for  expansion 
he  mentioned  those  for  Spud  cigarettes, 
made  by  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  for  Kaffee 
Hag,  made  by  the  Kellogg  Company 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Spud  cigarette  has  attracted  spe¬ 
cial  attention  by  pushing  forward  to 
fifth  place  in  the  cigarette  field,  lead¬ 
ing  all  brands  except  the  so-called  “big 
four” — Lucky  Strike,  Camel,  Chester¬ 
field,  and  Old  Gold.  Selling  at  20  cents 
a  package  instead  of  the  15  or  less 
charged  for  their  principal  competitors. 
Spuds  have  been  going  against  the  tide 
by  steadily  tapping  new  markets  among 
users  who  formerly  did  not  take  them 
seriously. 

The  Kaffee  Hag  advertising,  w'hich  is 
being  carried  forward  on  a  scale  larger 
than  ever  before,  has  also  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  uncovering  new  groups  of  users 
and  going  after  them. 

While  the  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  built  on  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  its  own  advertising  territory 
rather  than  on  a  general  improvement 
of  the  whole  field  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Eckhardt  sees  a  more  confident  attitude 
becoming  evident  on  the  part  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  general.  The  former  spirit  of 
apprehension  and  defeatism,  he  said, 
seems  completely  passed,  and  is  being 
replaced  with  “mild  optimism”  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  aggressiveness. 

In  the  case  of  advertisers  who  have 
kept  their  advertising  programs  mov¬ 
ing  steadily  forward,  he  pointed  out,  it 
is  much  easier  to  “step  on  the  gas”  at 
present  than  it  is  for  those  who  broke 
up  their  advertising  plans  and  decided  to 
wait  until  the  business  storm  had  ended. 

“That’s  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  de¬ 
pression,”  he  went  on,  “that  it  is  easier 
to  keep  going  than  to  stop  and  later 
start  again.  All  advertising  in  these 
times  needs  to  be  extremely  practical 
in  point  of  view  and  application,  and 
especially  needed  are  continuity  and 
perseverance.  The  in-and-out  advertiser 
has  no  more  chance  these  days  than  he 
ever  did.  but  the  firms  that  have  kept 
going  ahead  consistently  are  reaping 
their  rewards  now. 

“Of  course  some  advertisers  have 
dropped  out  from  necessity,  and  may  not 
be  in  position  to  resume  even  now.  But 
for  the  one  that  sees  its  way  clear  to 
starting  on  a  long-term  program,  there 
is  this  opportunity:  h  $100,000  appro- 


PICKLE  PAUCITY  PIE 
FOR  PENCIL  PUSHERS 

ASHORT.AGE  ill  the  1932  raw 
pickle  harvest,  with  accom¬ 
panying  higher  prices,  reported 
at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
National  Pickle  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  last  week,  afforded 
newspaper  headline  writers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  their  allitera¬ 
tive  skill. 

The  Chicago  American  headline 
said:  “Paucity  of  Pickles;  Pack¬ 
ers  Predict  Price  Pickup.”  The 
Chicago  Tribune  announced: 
“Packers  Point  Out  Pickup  in 
Pickle  Prices.”  The  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  headline  writer 
declined  to  use  alliteration,  but 
resorted  to  a  pun:  “Pickle  Short¬ 
age  Can  Be  Viewed  Only  With 
Disrelish.”  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  took  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  pickles  are  sold  by  the 
pint,  and  not  by  the  peck,  thus: 
“Pooh-pooh  Peck  of  Pickled  Pep¬ 
pers  Pipes  Peter  Piper;  It’s  Pint.” 


priation  today  can  get  the  effect  of 
$200,000  two  years  ago,  because  of  the 
slackened  competition.” 

INSULL  ‘FAVOR*  COST 
WRITER  MONEY,  JOB 

Oscar  Hewitt  Discharged  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  When  Name 
Is  Found  on  Stock 
“Favorite”  List 

t Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  3 — The  name  of 
Oscar  E.  Hewitt,  Chicago  Tribune  city 
hall  and  county  building  reporter,  was 
among  the  318  on  a  second  Insull 
“favorite”  list  made  public  late  last 
week.  As  a  result  of  his  participation  in 
an  Insull  Investments  syndicate,  Hewitt 
has  been  discharged  by  the  Tribune. 

In  printing  the  disclosure  of  a  list 
of  318  prominent  politicians,  financiers, 
utility  officials,  as  well  as  corporations, 
who  formed  a  syndicate  to  purchase 
115,000  shares  of  common  stock  in  the 
defunct  Insull  Utility  Investments,  Inc., 
the  Tribune  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  Mr.  Hewitt: 

“One  of  those  named  on  the  second 
list  is  Oscar  E.  Hewitt.  Mr.  Hewitt 
had  been  a  member  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Tribune  for  14  years.  No  one 
on  this  newspaper  was  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  syndicate.  Immediately  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  fact,  the  Tribune  with  deep 
regret  released  Mr.  Hewitt  from  its 
staff.  He  said  he  had  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  syndicate  by  an 
old  personal  friend  of  many  years’ 
standing  and  had  subscribed,  without 
thought  of  the  implication  that  in  so 
doing  he  was  accepting  a  favor  from 
the  Insulls.  Mr.  Hewitt  fulfilled  his 
obligation  to  the  syndicate  by  paying 
the  full  20  per  cent  assessment  which 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  subscribers 
was  not  done.” 

Mr.  Hewitt’s  subscription  was  listed 
at  $25,000,  representing  the  value  of  the 
stock  at  $50  a  share,  of  which  only 
20  per  cent  was  to  be  paid.  His  “final 
call”  assessment  amounted  to  $3,814.96, 
which  was  the  payment  required  before 
the  syndicate  liquidated  last  February 
at  $40  a  share. 

The  $5,750,000  underwriting  syndicate 
was  organized  in  August,  1930,  to  per¬ 
mit  investors  to  buy  Insull  Utility  In¬ 
vestments,  Inc.,  common  stock  at  $50 
a  share,  when  the  market  price  was 
$59.25.  The  syndicate  members  made 
initial  payments  of  five  per  cent  and 
later  were  called  upon  for  another  15 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price,  all  of 
which  they  lost  when  the  syndicate 
liquidated.  This  was  disclosed  in  the 
court  of  Federal  Judge  Walter  C.  Lind- 
ley  at  a  hearing  to  discover  assets. 

10  PER  CENT  SALARY  CUT 

Notice  w'as  posted  this  week  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  10  per  cent  cut  in  the  wages  of  the 
editorial  and  business  staff  of  the  Cin- 
cimiati  Times-Star,  effective  Oct.  8. 


WAREHOUSE  OPENING 
SOLD  110,000  LINES 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  Newt 
Issued  Special  Section  and 
Entertained  Food  Com¬ 
pany  Executives 


When  the  Greenspan  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  large  wholesale  grocery  firm,  oi 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  prepared  to  dedi¬ 
cate  its  new  ware¬ 
house,  said  to  be 
the  largest  one- 
story  building  of 
its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  the 
Perth  A  mboy  Eve¬ 
ning  Sezi’s  seized 
the  occasion.  Sept. 

29,  to  issue  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  100 
pages  carrying 
110,000  lines  of 
advertising,  and 
also  to  entertain 
more  than  75 
sales  executives 
of  important  food 
panies. 


Charles  C.  Kahlert 
manufacturing  com- 


The  food  executives  were  taken  from 
New  \ork  City  to  Perth  Amboy  in  two 
special  cars  attached  to  a  Pennsylvania 
railroad  train.  After  being  greeted  at 
the  home  of  Col.  Charles  C.  Kahlert, 
publisher  of  the  Evening  News,  they 
were  guests  at  dinner  at  a  hotel.  The 
Evening  News  and  the  city  of  Perth 
Amboy  were  joint  hosts. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  visitors  were 
taken  to  the  new  Greenspan  warehouse, 
where  some  4,000  persons  representing 
all  divisions  of  the  fc»d  industry  had 
assembled  for  the  dedication  exercises 
Entertainment  was  furnished  by  radio 
performers  from  programs  sponsored 
by  food  advertisers.  Speakers  included 
Frank  Dorsey,  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy; 
Col.  Kahlert:  Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor 
of  the  Progressive  Grocer;  and  Morgan 
F.  Larson,  ex-governor  of  New  Jersey. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  was  H.  B. 
LeQuatte,  president  of  Churchill-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York,  the  Greenspan  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  President  Hoover,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  and  both  New 
Jersey  senators. 

Special  edition  included  32  pages  oi 
regular  size  and  a  68-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement,  all  printed  in  the  News  plant 
except  a  supplement  cover  in  colors  on 
coated  stock.  Beside  the  regular  News 
circulation,  100,000  extra  copies  of  the 
supplement  were  printed  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  over  the  counters  of  the  United 


Service  Grocers,  a  voluntary  chain  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Greenspan  firm.  Editorial 
matter,  prepared  by  the  Churchill-Hall 
agency,  consisted  largely  of  recipes  and 
household  helps.  Advertising  in  the 
supplement  was  sold  by  the  News  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  $500  a  page. 

The  warehouse  is  the  fourth  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Greenspan  brothers, 
whose  business  venture  was  launched 
thirty  years  ago  when  two  of  the  four 
brothers  bought  a  small  retail  grocery 
in  Perth  Amboy,  reputedly  for  $100, 
They  now  supply  1,600  grocers  in  Ne» 
Jersey  and  Staten  Island. 


I 


MEXICO  CITY  CORPS  ELECT  } 

Foreign  Correspondents’  Club  of 
Mexico  City,  meeting  Sept.  26,  el^ed 
Charles  Nutter,  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  president,  succeeding 
Harry  Nicholls,  correspondent  of  the  j 
New  York  Times.  Arthur  Constantine. 
Mexico  City  correspondent.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Nicholls  retained  the  post 
of  treasurer. 


JOINING  N.E.A.  DEC.  1 

Harry  B.  Rutledge  will  assume  his 
new  duties  as  executive  secretary  of  the  . 
National  Editorial  Association,  with  | 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  Dec.  1.  Until 
then  he  will  remain  in  Norman.  Okla.. 
in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  field  managtr 
He  was  elected  to  the  N.E..A.  position 
Sept.  21. 
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Correspondents  Found  Thrills  and  Laughs  in  Swing  Around 
U.  S.  with  Roosevelt — Battled  Mobs  and  Fought 
for  Speech  Releases 
By  JAMES  L.  WRIGHT 

Washington  Correspondent,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


CENTER  rushes,  bum’s  rushes,  bull 
ru.'.hes,  three  solid  weeks  of  them, 
showed  the  newspaper  correspondents 
and  pliotographers,  who  accompanied 
Gov,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  his  cam¬ 
paign  swing  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
back,  that  life  is  neither  a  bed  of  roses, 
nor  a  bowl  of  cherries,  but  a  thing  of 
infinite  variety,  with  some  laughs 
thrown  in. 

Kaleidoscopic  changes,  swiftly  shift¬ 
ing  scenes;  one  day  “desert  rats”  in 
their  rough-board  huts  in  the  cactus, 
sage  and  mesquite;  the  next  not  bevies 
but  hundreds  of  Hollywood  beauties 
ricUng  on  elaborate,  electrically-lighted 
floats,  so  scantily  clad  that  a  yard  of 
mosquito  bar  would  look  like  a  mink 
coat ;  farmers  in  overalls,  women  in 
sunbonnets;  mothers  carrying  babies  in 
arms,  so  that  some  day  perhaps  they 
could  tell  them  they  had  seen  a  Presi¬ 
dent.  ,  .  .  ,  ^ 

The  old  trouper,  playing  one-night 
stands,  had  a  leisurely  existence  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  us  who  covered  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee  on  his 
9,000  mile  journey  that  marked  a  gigan¬ 
tic  figure  8  across  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  because  once  in  awhile  he  could 
sleep  in  a  hotel.  From  the  time  the 
special  left  Albany  on  Monday  night 
until  the  next  Saturday  at  Salt  Lake 
City  the  party  spent  every  night  on  the 
sleepers. 

“This  trip,”  said  Robert  Barry,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Universal  Service, 
who  organized  the  “Three  Day  Shirt 
Gub”  t^fore  the  train  reached  Denver, 
“is  ideally  arranged.  It  has  been  timed 
exactly  right.  We  get  to  Salt  Lake 
City  for  our  Saturday  night  bath.” 
But  some  inquisitive  persons  found  there 
was  a  shower  in  the  club  car,  and  a 
progressive  laundry  telegraphed  that  it 
wanted  to  be  known  as  the  official 
washerwoman  of  the  party,  and  would 
give  half-day  service. 

As  soon  as  Clinton  Mosher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  reached  Cheyenne  he 
became  a  Sears-Roebuck  cowboy,  buy¬ 
ing  a  10-gallon  hat,  and  asking  a  real 
cowboy  with  chaps;  “How  much  for 
the  blacksmith  apron?”  At  the  next 
stop,  two  men  loaded  dowm  with  wide- 
brimmed  western  hats,  made  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  were  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form,  ready  to  make  westerners  of 
every  easterner.  The  would-be  west¬ 
erners  found  it  cheaper  to  borrow 
Mosher’s  hat  while  posing  for  a  shot 
to  send  home. 

At  Salem,  Ore.,  Miss  Lorena  Hickok 
of  the  Associated  Press,  only  woman 
writer  to  make  the  trip,  was  wedged 
in  a  crowd  while  covering  a  rear  plat¬ 
form  speech  of  the  candidate.  The  train 
started.  She  was  stranded  there  with¬ 
out  hat  or  coat,  chartered  an  old  taxi¬ 
cab,  and  started  to  race  the  train  to  the 
next  stop.  The  car  caught  fire,  ran 
out  of  gas,  but  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  the 
train  was  held  IS  minutes  for  her,  and 
she  boarded  it. 

At  Portland.  Edward  Moore,  one¬ 
time  secretary  of  Major  John  F.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  Boston,  with  the  speech  which 
Gov.  Roosevelt  was  to  deliver  the  next 
day  in  his  pocket,  missed  the  train 
because  of  a  traffic  jam,  and  took  a 
plane  to  reach  it  before  arrival  in  San 
Francisco.  Boarding  the  train,  he  found 
several  other  copies  of  the  speech  avail¬ 
able. 

M  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  J.  Fred 
Essary  of_  the  Baltimore  Sun,  only  man 
on  the  trip  to  live  up  to  the  tradition 
that  Washin^on  correspondents  carry 
canes,  was  mistaken  for  Gov.  Roosevelt 
when  his  car  pulled  into  the  state  house 
grounds  ahead  of  the  candidate’s  by 
some  strange  mischance.  A  mighty 
cheer  went  up.  Scores  of  hands  shot 
toward  Essary.  Fortunately,  Essary 
knows  how  to  take  a  bow. 


James  Haggerty  of  the  Xcic  York 
Times  found  himself  literally  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Claudette  Colbert,  writing  a 
story  on  the  concrete  steps  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Stadium  while  the  Hollywood 
Pageant  was  on,  and  a  few  nights  later 
was  writing  a  speech  on  his  own  knee, 
while  sitting  in  an  automobile  at  the 
station  in  Sioux  City,  waiting  to  drive 
to  the  Stock  Yards  ball  park  for  Roose¬ 
velt’s  second  farm  relief  address. 

There  was  fine  camaraderie  through¬ 
out  the  entire  trip,  but  much  better 
press  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
other  similar  trips.  In  almost  every 
city  there  was  a  wild  scramble  for  cars. 
'I'he  cars  were  not  numbered  and  kept 
in  line.  Local  delegations  insisted  on 
having  their  cars  near  the  head  of  the 
procession,  often  making  members  of 
the  candidate’s  party  get  out  to  make 
room  for  a  local  dignitary.  Being  fig¬ 
uratively  kicked  out  of  two  or  three  cars 
was  not  with  comment. 

M.  H.  McIntyre,  who  started  out  as 
“press  representative,”  changed  his  title 
to  “business  manager”  enroute,  and 
William  J.  Donaldson,  superintendent 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  press 
gallery  in  Washington,  had  to  withstand 
a  never-ending  fire  of  questions : 

“When  do  we  get  the  speech?” 

Unlike  the  trip  of  Alfred  E.  Smith 
four  years  ago,  when  copies  were  in¬ 
variably  available  hours  in  advance  of 
delivery.  Gov.  Roosevelt’s  were  seldom 
ready  until  shortly  before  delivery,  and 
sometimes  not  then. 

Football  tactics  were  resorted  to  in 
such  places  as  the  Olynipic  Stadium, 
where  Roosevelt  press  badges  invariably 
brought  the  highly  original  response 
from  each  doorman,  who  saw  them ; 
“Oh,  yeah!”  Several  members  of  the 
party,  including  Robert  Allen  of  the 
McClatchy  papers,  were  given  an  old- 
fashioned  “bum’s  rush”  there,  and  at 
Sioux  City  the  newspapermen  formed 
a  human  chain  to  worm  their  way 
through  the  mob  to  cars  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  broke  up.  The  bull  rush  came  at 
a  rodeo  on  a  ranch  near  Williams. 
Anz. 

The  newspapermen,  who  made  the  trip 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
were  Walter  T.  Brown  and  W.  B. 
Ragsdale,  Associated  Press;  George  R. 
Holmes,  International  News  Service; 
Frederick  Storm.  United  Press;  Ernest 
Lindley,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Harold  Brayman,  New  York  Evening 
Post;  John  Boettiger,  Chicago  Tributte; 
Lou  Ruppel,  New  York  Daily  News; 
Edward  Gableman,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Richard  L.  Strout,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  William  Lynett,  Scranton 
Times. 

Both  telegraph  companies  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  entire  trip,  so  that 
copy  might  be  delivered  at  every  stop. 
Joseph  McCauley  and  G.  H.  Dawson 
represented  the  Western  Union,  and 
J.  J.  Murray  the  Postal. 

TED  BOLLE  JOINS  ALCORN 

Ted  Bolle  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  Franklin  P. 
Alcorn  Company,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  was  for  two  years  space- 
buyer  in  the  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons 
agency  in  Chicago  and  for  three  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Puritan  Malt 
Company. 

NATIONAL  RATE  CUT 

Effective  Oct.  1,  the  national  rate 
of  the  Washington  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  was  reduced  from 
20c.  a  line  to  18c.  a  line. 


PRINTER  CONVICTED 

Charles  P.  Pernell,  owner  of  a  print¬ 
ing  shop  in  Pittsburgh,  pleaded  guilty 
last  week  to  counterfeiting  a  union  label 
and  was  paroled  for  two  years. 


NEW  OKLAHOMA  DAILY 

The  Hollis  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  an 
afternoon  paper,  the  first  daily  in  Har¬ 
mon  county,  began  publication  Sept.  28. 
jack  Oldham,  tormer  publisher  of  the 
Maud  fOkla.j  Bi-County  Press,  is  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  D.  Dial  is  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  J.  F'red  Bell  is  advertising 
manager. 


MADRID  CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDING  SLOWLY 

Question  of  Press  Censorship  Has 
Been  Placed  In  Hands  of  Sub¬ 
committee — Reporters  Barred 
From  All  Sessions 

(Special  tu  Kuitou  &  Publishek) 
M.xukid,  Sept.  24. — The  question  oi 
press  censorsiiip  at  the  international 
Radio-telegraph  congress  has  been  left 
in  the  hunUs  of  u  special  sub-committee 
of  the  conventions  committee.  Sixteen 
nations,  including  the  United  States, 
have  representation. 

The  United  States  delegate  on  the 
sub-committee.  Dr.  Irvin  Stewart,  oi 
the  State  Department,  will  uphold  the 
American  stand  opposing  any  further 
restrictions  of  the  ireedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  United  States  delegation  has 
instructions  to  sign  no  treaty  here  tliat 
would  authorize  greater  press  censor¬ 
ship  than  is  now  in  effect. 

Also  on  the  sub-committee  are  Hun¬ 
gary,  Austria,  Japan,  China  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  principal  proponents  of  greater 
press  censorship.  These  countries  have 
submitted  amendments  to  Article  9  of 
the  treaty  formulated  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  radio  congress  of  1927,  tending  to 
increase  censorship. 

The  Madrid  convention  is  progress¬ 
ing  so  slowly  that  no  solution  on  the 
press  censorship  problem  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  at  least  a  month.  When 
problems  are  relegated  to  sub-commit¬ 
tees  they  usually  remain  there.  The 
congress  cannot  possibly  conclude  all 
its  work  at  the  present  rate  before 
December. 

While  newspapermen  are  barred  even 
from  plenary  sessions,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  "press  handouts.”  There  is 
no  one,  even,  to  meet  the  press,  and 
newspapermen  are  treated  coldly,  and 
not  given  satisfaction,  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  congress.  What  news  of 
the  congress  leaks  out  is  “bootlegged” 
to  correspondents. 

BERLIN  PUBLISHER  HERE 


Walther  Wolff  of  Rudolph  Mosse, 
Inc.,  Entertained  at  Luncheon 

Walther  Wolff,  member  of  the  exeu- 
tive  committee,  Rudolph  Mosse,  Inc., 
Berlin,  Germany ,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  Oct.  5,  given  by 
Paul  H.  Fassnecht,  American  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Mosse  concern. 

The  activities  of  Rudolph  Mosse, 
Inc.,  include  an  advertising  agency  doing 
a  world-wide  business,  a  special  news¬ 
paper  representation  branch  represent¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  German  and 
European  publications,  a  paper  mill  and 
ink  concern,  the  publication  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  and  other  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  weeklies  and 
monthly  magazines. 

Those  present  included  Louis  Wiley, 
Neio  York  Times;  Howard  Davis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Victor  Ridder, 
Neiv  York  Journal  of  Commerce ;  E.  S. 
Friendly,  A'ew  York  Sun;  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  United  Press  Associations;  Hal 
J.  Fletcher,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Wallis  Howe,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post;  Lloyd  C.  Stratton,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  Harold  McGraw,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications;  James  W.  ^rown. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Bernard  A. 
Grimes,  Printers’  Ink. 

NAMED  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 

I.  J.  Hornstein.  gene^l  manager, 
Reading  (Pa.)  T'  es,  was  named  in  a 
criminal  libel  action  filed  by  M.  Bernard 
Hoffman,  attorney,  recently,  who  charges 
the  libelous  statement  was  made  in  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Berks  County  Bar  Association. 


HANDLING  OF  LYTTON 
REPORT  PRAISED 

Capital  Newspapermen  Grateful 

For  State  Department  Aid  in 
Preparing  120,000  Word 
Document  For  Press 

( Special  to  Editor  &  I’ublisheiO 

Washington,  Oct.  5.— Publication  in 
.\merican  newspapers  last  Monday  of 
the  most  important  international  docu¬ 
ment  since  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 
greatly  facilitated  and  simplified  by  an 
almost  unprecedented  example  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  cooperation  with  the 
Washington  press  corps. 

The  tremendous  feat  of  making  avail¬ 
able  to  press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  the  120,0(X)-word  report  of  the 
Lytton  League  of  Nations  Commission 
on  the  1931  Sino-Japanese  “affair"  and 
the  resultant  Far  Eastern  situation  was 
performed  by  a  willing  staff  of  State 
Department  employes  and  made  possible 
through  the  insistence  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L.  Stimson  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
lease  its  copy  to  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Not  only  was  the  Lytton  Commis¬ 
sion’s  account  of  its  investigation  tour 
and  study  of  the  vital  international  ques¬ 
tions  the  most  significant  document  of 
its  kind  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
but  the  job  of  preparing  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  report  was  the  most  diffi  • 
cult  accomplished  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  current  information  division  i  i 
a  far  longer  time.  None  of  the  present 
officials  and  employes  of  the  department 
could  recall  handling  a  more  voluminous 
document  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time 
as  nine  hours. 

long  exchange  of  cable  messages 
and  telegrams  between  Washington  and 
Geneva  was  required  before  the  State 
Department  was  given  permission  by 
the  League  to  publish  the  report  in  this 
country,  but  Secretary  Stimson’s  em¬ 
phatic  requests  for  such  authority,  which 
pointed  out  that  the  action  not  only 
would  speed  publication  but  mean  sub¬ 
stantial  economies  to  newspapers  and 
press  associations,  finally  swayed  the 
Geneva  headquarters. 

.An  impressively  sealed  bundle  pur¬ 
porting  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  report 
was  received  in  Washington  Thursday, 
Sept.  27,  with  specific  instructions  that 
the  document  was  not  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  before  one  o’clock  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  and  was  not  to  be 
inspected  by  any  individual  other  than 
-Secretary  Stimson  before  seven  o’clock 
Sunday  morning.  The  release  time 
was  fixed  at  1  p.m.  Sunday  in  Geneva, 
and  the  United  States.  Japan,  and 
China,  only  countries  receiving  copies 
as  much  in  advance  as  Thursday,  were 
directed  to  make  certain  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  observed. 

Michael  J.  McDermott,  head  of  the 
information  section,  urged  upon  Secre¬ 
tary  Stimson  as  soon  as  the  bundle  was 
received  the  need  for  opening  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Geneva  to  make  possible  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  report  in  this  country. 
When  permission  had  been  obtained  from 
the  League,  the  stenographic  section 
notified  25  stenographers  to  be  on  hand 
Sunday  morning  for  the  tremendous 
task  of  cutting  stencils  for  mimeograph¬ 
ing  the  report. 

Although  Secretary  Stimson  was  en¬ 
titled  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  document  any  time  after  one 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  Washing¬ 
ton  officials,  to  forestall  any  leaks  or 
criticism,  decided  to  keep  the  package 
intact  until  the  specified  hour  Sunday. 

CRIMINAL  LIBEL  CHARGED 

James  J.  Harpell,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mon¬ 
treal  business  weekly,  was  arrested  and 
arraigned  in  court  in  Montreal  Oct.  3 
on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel.  The 
apprehension  of  Harpell  follows  a  spec¬ 
tacular  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  which 
contained  a  story  attacking  T.  B. 
Macauley,  president  of  the  Sun  Life 
Insurance  company  of  Canada.  The 
Harpell  article  flayed  the  investment 
policy  of  the  Sun  Life. 
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NEW  ROMAN  TYPE  OF  LONDON  TIMES 
IS  BLACKER  AND  MORE  LEGIBLE 


Shadowed  Gothic  Name  Heading,  Familiar  to  Britishers 
Through  Generations,  Now  in  a  Conservative  and 
Plainer  Style — New  Dress  Specifically  Designed 

The  London  Times  chaiiKed  its 
typopraphical  dress  this  week.  On 
Oct.  3  startled  Britishers  found  their 
Times  with  a  new  masthead  and  new 
text  tyi)e  throughout,  h'or  144  years 


THE  ^ 

TIMES 

j 

I 

The  Roman  heading  on  the  first  issue 
of  the  Times,  Jan.  1,  1788. 


tcijt 


tEimttf. 


The  first  use  of  the  Gothic  head. 
March  18,  1788. 


designer,  for  the  Times  picture  page 
main  heading  are  retained.  The  new 
fonts  are  used,  of  course,  for  the  sup¬ 
plements,  Literary,  Trade  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Educational,  and  for  the  Weekly 
Edition. 

Some  of  the  Times’  innovations  throw 
ancient  newspaper  traditions  to  the 
winds.  The  parallel  lines  across  the 
first  page,  between  which  most  news¬ 
papers  print  the  date  and  number  of 
each  issue,  have  disappeared  and  the 
]  date  is  printed  modestly  beneath  the 
I  lion-and-unicorn  crest  in  the  masthead. 
I  The  Times,  hitherto  ultra  conserva- 
I  tive  about  interior  developments  of  this 
nature  devoted  two  special  articles  with 
illustrations  on  its  leader  page  previous 
!  to  the  change. 

i  Since  its  first  issue,  which  was  pub- 
I  lished  as  a  typographical  experiment. 


Mm-.  LATt  LONDON  EDITION 


The  Gothic  heading  as  it  appeared  in  recent  years. 


m  mm  LaTE  tOWDOW  OKnOM 


the  TIMES 


The  new  Roman  head  which  made  its  appearance  Oct.  3,  1932. 


the  paper’s  masthead  had  been  in  Gothic, 
and  had  become  thrice  familiar  through 
two  and  three  generations.  Xow  the 
type  is  a  specially  designed  Roman.  The 
change  is  revolutionary,  but  Britishers 
found  the  new  type  as  conservative  as 
the  old,  and  much  more  legible.  .\nd 
undoubtedly  there  were  thousands  who 
were  glad  to  note  that  the  only  con¬ 
cession  to  the  march  of  time  made  by  the 
old  newspaper  was  in  this  matter  of 
type  style.  The  make-up  remains  the 
same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  change  to 
Roman  carries  the  Times  back  to  Jan. 
1,  1788 — 144  years — when  the  first  issue 
of  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  the 
Times,  appeared.  The  name  was  then 
in  Roman,  as  it  was  in  the  Daily  Uni- 
z'crsal  Register,  which  preceded  the 
Times.  But  three  months  afterwards 
the  shadowed  mock-Gothic  head  copied 
from  the  London  World,  appeared,  and 
through  the  many  changes  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  years,  when  newspaper  make-up 
style  experienced  a  minor  revolution, 
the  serene  Gothic  remained. 

The  new  fonts  designated  as  “The 
Times  New  Roman,”  are.  according  to 
the  publisher’s  announcement,  “designed 
by  the  Times  to  suit  its  own  columns ; 
but  they  were  not  adopted  without  being 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests  of  their 
effect  upon  the  eyes,  nor  without  the 
approval  of  the  highest  medical  author¬ 
ity.  Legibility  has  been  the  first  object: 
and  in  all  the  wide  range  of  revision 
the  need  of  common  sense  print  for  an 
everyday  purpose  has  been  kept  in  mind, 
and  anything  in  the  nature  of  needless 
novelty  has  been  avoided.”  _ 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  new  type  is  designed  partic¬ 
ularly  for  newspapers,  for  use  in  short 
columns. 

Until  1799  the  Times  used  the  early 
Georgian  “Old  Face”  cut  by  Caslon. 
The  “Times  New  Roman”  reflects  this 
early  type  to  some  extent,  but  has  the 
sharp  serifs  of  a  modern  face.  The 
main  stems  and  curves  are  thicker  than 
the  Times  type  previously  used,  assur¬ 
ing  complete  susceptibility,  despite 
stereotyping.  .\t  the  same  time  a  new 
paper  specifically  manufactured  to  show 
up  the  new  type  to  the  best  advantage 
is  being  used  for  the  Times. 

Several  other  new  fonts  have  been 
designed  for  the  news  and  regular  fea¬ 
ture  headings.  The  Perpetua  capitals 
cut  by  Eric  Gill,  noted  British  type 


the  Times  has.  of  course,  undergone 
many  changes,  and  the  only  stationary 
feature  has  been  the  familiar  name 
plate.  The  experiment  which  started 
it  on  its  long  road  was  a  practical  effort 
to  use  typographical  symbols  for  com¬ 
mon  endings  such  as  tion.  ed,  ing,  and 
ous.  It  began  as  a  smart  society  paper, 
and  gave  no  evidence  in  its  flimsy  four- 
page  days  of  becoming  the  “official” 
organ  of  the  British  government,  with 
a  news  gathering  organization  superior 
to  any  in  the  world.  There  was  little 
of  the  “Old  Thunderer”  about  it  then. 

.\t  one  low  period  in  the  Times  his¬ 
tory,  the  Gothic  heading  nearly  faded 
away  for  lack  of  a  new  plate.  For  two 
years  it  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
some  unknown  and  energetic  hero  took 
the  initiative  to  have  a  new  plate  made, 
with  the  Gothic  a  little  darker. 

Stanley  Morison,  typographical  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
and  the  London  Times,  in  his  recent 
book.  “The  English  Newspaper,”  fore¬ 
cast  rather  cautiously  that  the  Times 
was  in  for  a  change  of  some  sort.  “It 
is  axiomatic,”  he  said,  “that  no  journal, 
other  than  a  gazette  enjoying  a  priv¬ 
ileged  and  uncompetitive  status,  can  for 
any  length  of  time  isolate  itself  from 
the  reading  habits  of  prospective  read¬ 
ers.  When,  therefore,  the  Times  of  the 
future  accepts  double-column  headlines, 
it  will  indicate  its  conviction  that  such 
headlines  have  become  permanently  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  reading  experience 
of  the  general  public,  and  into  its  own 
particular  public’s  idea  of  a  newspaper. 

.  .  .  The  community  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  benefit  if  men  of  learning  would 
extend  their  interest  to  the  end  that  the 
tranquillity,  exactitude,  clarity  and  case 
of  reading,  which  have  been  secured  in 
the  English  book,  may  also  be  obtained 
in  that  other  category  of  printing,  the 
fundamental  economic  character  of 
which  is  more  fully  developed,  and 
which  is  in  consequence  more  widely 
distributed — the  English  Newspaper.” 

In  its  announcement  the  Times  said 
this  week  that  it  “has  always  been  in 
the  van  of  typographical  progress”  and 
its  new  type  face  would  indicate  that 
it  was  providing  what  Mr.  Morison  felt 
was  needed.  Perhaps  the  double¬ 
column  head  will  come  later.  A  new 
type  and  new  make-up,  coming  at  the 
.same  time,  might  possibly  have  proved 
too  much  a  shock  for  the  British  news¬ 
paper  reader. 


SEES  NEED  FOR  NEW  IDEAS 

Thousand  of  Things  Still  to  Think 
Of,  Says  H.  F.  Twonrey 

Do  every  task  as  though  prosperity 
were  surely  coming  back  next  month, 
was  the  advice  given  by  Harry  F. 
T  womey,  sales 
manager  of  the 
j  o  r  d  a  n  Marsh 
Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  an  address 
before  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff 
of  the  Nezv  York 
Ez’ening  Journal 
Sept.  26. 

“Get  up  every 
morning  with  the 
determination  to 
work  as  though 
prosperity  were 
just  around  the  ^  ^  Twomev 
corner,  as  so  many 

have  said  it  was.”  said  Mr.  T womey. 
“If  it  doesn’t  come  out  that  way.  nothing 
will  have  been  lost,  but  if  conditions  do 
turn  in  the  right  direction,  you  will  be 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Twomey  was  introduced  to  the 
Journal  staff  by  Ernest  Hoftyzcr,  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

He  particularly  stres.sed  the  value  of 
new  ideas.  “Our  economic  structure  is 
permeated  with  ideas,”  Mr.  Twomey  de¬ 
clared,  “but  most  of  us  don’t  think. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  things  that 
have  not  been  thought  of.” 

Economic  conditions  such  as  those  of 
the  past  few  years,  he  added,  present 
unusual  opportunities  for  individuals  to 
bid  for  success.  When  things  go  well, 
he  said,  everyone  is  doing  a  g(X)d  job, 
but  when  conditions  are  reversed  only 
persons  of  unusual  ability  are  able  to 
stand  out. 


ASK  FREIGHT  RATE  REVIEW 


Boiae  Publishers  Say  Important 

Evidence  Was  Passed  Over 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington'.  Oct.  6.  —  Continuing 
their  attack  against  the  widespread  rate 
blanket  affecting  newsprint  shipments 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  mills  to 
Idaho  points,  the  Statesman  Printing 
Company  and  Capital  News  Publishing 
Company  of  Boise.  Idaho,  this  week 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  review  of  the  case 
again.st  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
associated  Western  railroads. 

The  plea  was  contained  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  exceptions  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
port  of  Examiner  J.  P.  McGrath,  which 
recommended  that  the  Commission  up¬ 
hold  existing  rates  on  newsprint  in  this 
territory.  Together  with  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho,  the  two 
Boise  publishers  charged  McGrath  with 
having  failed  to  accord  any  weight  to 
important  evidence  and  attacked  his  find¬ 
ing  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
record. 


PENINSULA  GROUP  FORMED 

The  four  daily  newspapers  published 
on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  meeting 
in  San  Mateo  recently  formed  an  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Golden  Circle 
Group  with  Horace  Amphlett,  San 
Mateo  Times,  as  chairman.  These  news¬ 
papers,  while  independently  owned, 
have  banded  themselves  together  for 
purposes  of  gathering  market  data  and 
offering  a  more  uniform  type  of  merch¬ 
andising  cooperation.  They  are :  Palo 
.41  to  Times.  Redzvood  City  Tribune. 
San  Mateo  Times  and  Burlingame  Ad- 
z'ance-Star.  W.  Stypes,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  M.  C.  Mogensen  Company, 
publishers’  representative,  will  act  as 
executive  secretary. 


FIVE  DAY  WEEK  VOTED 

Union  printers  in  Pittsburgh  have 
voted  to  go  on  a  five-day  week  basis 
and  also  to  permit  a  two  per  cent  as¬ 
sessment  for  relief  fo/  unemployed 
members.  For  the  last  two  years 
printers  have  been  contributing  eight 
per  cent  of  their  wages  as  a  relief  fund, 
and  during  that  time  have  paid  out 
approximately  $100,000  to  unemployed 
members. 


OREGONIAN  HAD  BOMfil 
STORY  LAST  JUNE 

Paul  Callicotte’s  Connection  witlil 
Preparedness  Day  Parade  Re¬ 
vealed  After  He  Submitted 
Feature  Story 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publi.sheh) 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  3— The  ston 
of  how  the  Portland  Oregonian  worktii 
on  Paul  Callicotte’s  story  of  the  Sac 
Francisco  Preparedness  Parade  Ixunbint 
for  more  than  three  months  before  pub. 
lication  of  the  Oregonian’s  copyrighted 
story  on  this  phase  of  the  Mooney- 
Billings  case  has  been  disclosed 
Palmer  Hoyt,  executive  news  editor  oi 
the  Oregonian. 

Callicotte  first  confessed  his  part  iej 
the  bombing  on  or  about  June  10,  Mr  ' 
Hoyt  relates.  The  confession  came  oo‘ 
cross-examination  by  Edward  M.  Miller,  f 
Oregonian  Sunday  editor,  after  Ql'i 
licotte  had  submitted  a  fiction  story  i 
which  referred  to  the  bombing.  '  I 
Mr.  Miller  immediately  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  the  two  lig. 
ened  to  Callicotte’s  story  for  seven! 
hours.  Next  a  criminal  lawyer  was 
called,  who  cross-examined  Callicottt 
for  six  hours  and  was  unable  to  trip 
the  man  in  any  major  portion  of  his 
story,  Mr.  Hoyt  states.  | 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the 
Oregonian  during  recent  months  to  con- 
finn  the  story,  which  would  not  have 
teen  released  Sept.  28  had  it  not  been 
for  Callicotte’s  decision  to  inform  the 
police  if  the  story  was  not  used. 

Mr.  Hoyt  describes  Callicotte  as  an 
itinerant  photographer  and  mountain  ’ 
climber  who  has  occasionally  supplied  - 
the  Oregonian  and  other  newspapers 
with  news  stories.  Executives  of  the 
Oregonian  are  familiar  with  Callicotte's 
background  and  with  the  story  he  has 
told  and  believe  he  is  telling  the  truth, 
Mr.  Hoyt  says. 


FLORISTS  PROTEST 


Want  “Please  Omit  Flowers”  Lise  | 

Barred  From  Obituary  Notices  f 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Florist  .Association 
in  a  recent  letter  to  editors  oi  the  three 
Dayton  dailies,  the  Daily  Nezvs,  Herald 
and  Journal,  made  an  appeal  that  the  r^ 
quest  “Please  Omit  Flowers”  be  deleted 
from  obituary  notices. 

The  association  contended  that  where 
there  has  been  no  request  by  the  de¬ 
ceased,  relatives  should  not  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  influence  friends,  who 
would  otherwise  want  to  do  so  as  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  not  to  send 
flowers.  The  organization  claims  also 
that  the  question  of  whether  the  florisU 
are  to  survive  is  involved. 

lOTH  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

The  1936  Texas  centennial  has  been 
announced  as  the  keynote  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  10th  district,  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  to  be  held 
Oct.  30-31  in  .Austin,  Tex.,  and  Lowry 
Martin,  general  manager  of  the  Corn- 
cana  .^un,  will  speak  on  the  centennial 
project.  Edgar  Kobak  of  New  York 
will  represent  the  A.F.A.  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  will  be  introduced  by  Frank 
G.  Huntress,  president,  San  Antosio 
Express  and  Evening  Nezvs,  federation 
national  director.  » 


STOCK  SALE  BARRED 

Following  publication  in  the  iouu- 
Z’ille  Herald-Post  of  an  advertisement 
by  Rogers  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Nashville 
Tenn.,  offering  investors  a  limited  shan 
of  its  capital  stock,  Mrs.  Evalyn  C 
Clifton,  deputy  banking  and  securfe 
commissioner  for  Kentucky,  has  issued 
a  formal  statement  banning  solicitation 
or  advertising  of  the  stock  in  the  state 
until  the  company  has  obtained  a  license 
as  provided  for  by  law. 

STEED  BUYS  INTO  WEEKLY 

Thomas  J.  Steed,  for  the  past  three 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Shauout 
fOkla.')  Morning  Nezvs  and  Eztenne 
Star,  has  become  editor  and  manage 
of  the  Shazvnec  fOkla.)  Times-RtcoH 
a  weekly.  Mr.  Steed  recently  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  weekly. 
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mental  inertia  greatest  enemy 

OF  SMALL  CITY  NEWSPAPERS 

Dramatic  Local  News  Often  Dully  Covered  While  Preference 
Is  Given  To  Wire  Stories — Lack  of  Alert  Com¬ 
petition  a  Big  Factor 


TURKISH  WRITER  HERE 


By  JOSEPH  BREIG 
Editor,  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News 

M  EXTAL  inertia  stands  out  all  the  principals  come,  are 


over  the  front  pages  of  a  large 
percentage  of  small  town  newspapers, 
both  weekly  and  daily. 

It  expresses  itself  principally  in  two 
ways;  in  the  small  amount  of  local  news 
and  in  the  underplaying  of  what  sec¬ 
tional  news  the  pages  contain. 

Generally  speaking,  a  study  of  news¬ 
papers  will  convince  the  keen  student 
that  the  tabloids  get  more  out  of  a  news 


“covered” 

merely  by  being  listed  as  on  the  court’s 
docket.  The  reader  in  Plainville,  25 
miles  from  Pumpkin  Center,  may  read 
that  his  next-door  neighbor  was  con¬ 
victed  or  acquitted  of  something  or 
other,  but  he  cannot  find  out  from  the 
county  daily  how,  why  or  when.  I 
have  even  seen  long  lists  of  court  deci¬ 
sions  in  county  dailies,  in  which  the 
home  addresses  of  the  principals  were 


story  than  it  is  worth,  the  reasonably  not  even  mentioned, 
conservative  metropolitan  press  gets  just  Yet  that  same  county  daily  is  loaded 


about  what  it  is  worth,  and  the  small 
dailies  and  weeklies  get  considerably 
less  than  it  is  worth. 

Why?  Because  metropolitan  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  better  trained? 
Because  their  rewrite  men  bring  the 
story  out  more  effectively?  Because 
better  make-up  of  the  page  improves 
the  play? 

Or  it  is  simply  because  small  town 
reporters  and  editors  are  lazier  because 
of  lack  of  competition? 

All  these  enter  the  question,  but  it 
seems  inescapable  that  the  last  reason 
is  the  most  important — that  the  news 
men  in  small  towns  are  more  indolent 
because  of  lack  of  competition  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  hard-boiled  news 
e.xecutives  to  throw  sloppy  copy  back 
at  them. 

A  study  of  small  town  dailies  by 
comparison  with  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  will  convince  any  publisher  whose 
page  one  is  suffering  from  ema.sculation 
that  something  is  drastically  wrong. 

It  is  not  always  a  question  of  abil¬ 
ity;  in  fact,  it  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  that  the  small  town  daily  has 
plenty  of  ability  in  its  news  room  if 
somebody  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
guide  it  and  will  keep  everlastingly 
hammering  for  better  coverage  of  local 
news  and  better  handling  of  it  when 
it  is  covered. 

.\lmost  any  small  county  seat  daily 
presents,  while  court  is  in  session,  a 
spectacle  distressing  to  the  trained 
“news  house.”  It  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  you  will  find  page  one  giving  big 
play  to  some  trial  in  a  distant  city, 
while  similar  cases  in  the  local  court 
are  given  half-hearted  and  uninteresting 
coverage. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this. 
The  local  trials  contain  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  drama  that  are  found  in  the 
trials  that  gain  nation-wide  attention. 
Local  prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers 
are  not  less  elcxjuent  and  earnest  than 
the  highly  publicized  attorneys  whose 
pic^res  adorn  the  pages  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press.  And  certainly  the  chorus 
girl  and  the  gangster  of  the  far-off 
murder  trial  are  not  better  known  to 


down  with  telegraph  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  except  the  part  that 
it  logically  should  cover. 

I  have  discussed  the  county  seat  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  center  of  county  news, 
and  I  have  mentioned  murder  trials 
because  they  are  outstanding,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  their 
handling  —  or  mishandling  —  therefore 
more  inescapable. 

But  what  has  been  said  about  the 
county  seat  and  its  court  proceedings 
applies  with  equal  force  to  every  news¬ 
paper  town  and  to  every  bit  of  local 
news. 

The  ideal  small  town  newspaper,  of 
course,  would  cover  everything  that 
happens.  This  is  impossible,  because  of 
such  considerations  as  man-power,  space 
and  production  facilities. 

But  it  is  not  impossible  to  load  down 
a  newspaper  with  local  news.  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  make  local  news 
predominant,  so  that  the  local  news- 
I>aper  has  some  points  of  difference 
from  its  metropolitan  competitors  aside 
from  poorer  make-up,  poorer  printing 
and  comparative  thinness. 

What  conceivable  reason  can  a  pub¬ 
lisher  give  his  townspeople  for  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  local  newspaper,  if  it  is  filled 
every  day  with  telegraph  news,  which 
is  handled  so  much  better  and  more 
completely  by  metropolitan  publications? 

The  printer  telegraph  machine  (with 
profound  apologies  to  the  news  services) 
is  the  worst  enemy  of  many  small  town 
dailies,  because  it  works  insidiously  from 
within  to  destroy  their  local  touch. 
Properly  used,  it  is  of  great  service, 
for  it  supplies  a  complete  world  cover¬ 
age  that  increases  the  newspaper’s 
prestige  with  its  local  readers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  “beat”  on  metropolitan  com¬ 
petitors  in  their  own  field  is  worth 
something,  as  is  the  printer  working 
away  in  the  window  of  the  editorial 
offices. 

But  these  things  do  not  take  the  place 
of  local  news.  Nothing  can. 

Syndication,  of  course,  is  another  evil. 
Canned  editorials  are  inexcusable.  Edi¬ 
torials  about  world  problems  are  almost 


the  residents  of  Pumpkin  Center  than  as  bad,  because  the  average  small  town 
the  local  people  who  are  involved  in  editorial  writer^  doesn’t  know  vvhat  it’s 
Pumpkin  Center’s  own  murder  case.  "  ~  ‘  ‘ 

It  is  just  mental  inertia  again.  Most 
courthouse  reporting  in  small  county 
seats  is  done  by  copying  drab  facts  from 
the  records  of  the  clerk  of  courts.  The 
color  of  the  proceedings  is  lost,  and 


all  about,  and  his  readers  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  anyhow.  They  are  much  more 
interested  if  the  local  newspaper  gives 
the  local  council  a  spanking  than  they 
are  if  it  takes  sides  on  disarmament 
conferences.  Syndication  of  pictures. 


what  appears  in  the  local  daily  is  not  foo-  fhe  small  newspapers  little 


much  better  than  a  cold  legal  resume 
of  what  the  court  has  accomplished. 

Jt  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  murder  case  that  will  not 
provide  a  “whale  of  a  story”  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled. 

But  aside  from  murder,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  cases  on  any  criminal  court 


brothers,  pictorially  speaking,  of  the 
large  ones.  This  cannot  be  remedied, 
of  course,  if  the  local  newspaper  is  not 
financially  able  to  furnish  local  news 
pictures. 

The  problem  of  ability  is  no  problem 
at  all.  With  proper  training  almost 
any  young  man  with  a  yen  for  jour- 


overlook  the  value  of  turning  his  re¬ 
porters  and  his  editor  loose  on  a  cjusade 
once  in  a  while.  Every  young  man  is 
at  heart  a  crusader,  and  the  young  man 
in  journalism  generally  has  more  than 
a  normal  share  of  that  spirit.  The 
publisher  who  has  so  many  “sacred 
cows”  that  every  “dangerous”  story  is 
niplied  in  the  bud,  is  not  only  building 
up  a  discontented  news  staff,  but  is  alscv 
creating  a  newspaper  that  sooner  or 
later  nobotly  will  want  to  read,  least 
of  all  advertisers. 

Many  small  town  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  today  don’t  deserve  the  circulation 
they  have — or  claim  to  have.  When  a 
newspaper  is  lifeless,  the  publisher  has 
only  himself  to  blame,  for  if  his  staff  is 
asleep,  it  is  because  nobody  disturbs  its 
slumbers. 

The  publisher  who  will  take  time 
off  from  his  golf  or  his  weeping-sessions 
over  linage  and  income  to  give  his  news 
staff  a  friendly  push  or  so  will  be  well 
repaid  by  the  satisfaction  of  publishing 
a  better  newspaper — and  all  these  other 
things,  like  linage,  shall  eventually  be 
added  unto  him. 


N.  Y.  POST  SUED 


docket  that  do  not  contain  the  germs  nalism  can  be  taught  to  turn  out  copy 
of  good  stories.  The  interest  is  there,  that  not  only  is  grammatically  blame- 
merelv  waiting  to  be  developed  by  re-  less,  but  is  sparkling  and  dramatic  in 


porters  keen  enough  and  energetic 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  stories  what 
IS  in  them.  Even  the  common  garden 
variety  of  civil  court  case  has  its  ele¬ 
ments  of  comedy  or  tragedy. 

_  But  most  of  these  cases,  each  of  which 
IS  of  gripping  interest  to  people  in  the 
particular  part  of  the  countv  from  which 


tone.  Here  the  publisher  should  feel 
some  responsibility.  If  he  will  make 
himself  a  copy  reader  for  a  few  months, 
if  he  will  tear  down  the  house  over 
split  infinitives  and  dangling  participles, 
if  he  will  ridicule  sloppy  writing,  if  he 
will  pick  the  lead  out  of  the  sixth  para¬ 
graph  and  throw  the  copy  back  to  the 


Princess  Esma  Zafir,  great-granddaughter 
of  Algeria’s  last  Sultan,  .Abdul  Kadir, 
and  who  is  said  to  be  Turkey’s  only 
newspaperwoman,  photographed  on  her 
arrival  in  New  A'ork  recently  aboard 
the  S.S.  President  Roosevelt.  She  will 
attend  Rockford  College,  Rockford. 
Ill.,  where  she  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship. 

reporter,  he  will  soon  find  his  task 
accomplished.  He  will  see  the  men  in 
his  office  turning  out  fully  acceptable 
copy,  with  frequent  flashes  of  real 
literary  ability. 

From  then  on  it  becomes  necessary 
for  him  to  do  nothing  more  strenuous 
than  to  read  his  own  newspaper  each 
evening,  to  criticise  poorly-written  and 
inadequately  covered  stories,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  if  there  are  more  than 
two  or  three  headlines  on  telegraph 
stories.  If  the  publisher  will  overcome 
his  own  inertia  and  give  some  attention 
to  turning  out  the  sort  of  newspaper 
he  likes  to  read,  there  will  be  general 
improvement  all  down  the  line. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things  the 
publisher  can  do  is  to  get  his  news 
staff  to  read  metropolitan  newspapers 
carefully.  There  is  no  quicker  method 
of  learning  how  to  write  than  to  imitate 
the  styles  of  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  mill  and  emerged  finished  writers 
with  that  flare  for  drama  that  turns 
the  most  ordinary  story  into  intensely 
interesting  copy.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ask  reporters  to  read  obscure  philo¬ 
sophical  works  by  some  Hindu  mystic 
or  Scandinavian  recluse  of  whom  the 
world  never  heard. 

The  publisher  himself  ought  to  create 
many  a  good  story  for  his  staff.  He 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  member  of  every¬ 
thing  in  town,  and  if  he  judiciously 
steers  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Tax  League,  the  Kiwanis  Club  and 
other  organizations  toward  matters  of 
real  civic  importance,  he  will  not  only 
make  news  to  suit  himself — which  few 
metropolitan  newspapers  can  do — but  he 
will  also  be  of  service  to  his  community. 

Specifically,  a  publisher  ought  to  have 
the  hide  of  a  man  who  turns  in  the 
minutes  of  a  council  meeting  as  his 
“story.”  He  ought  to  burn  at  the  verbal 
stake  a  reporter  who  begins  a  story  of 
an  exciting  Chamber  of  (Commerce  meet¬ 
ing  with  such  a  phrase  as  “The  regular 
monthly  meeting,”  etc.  He  ought  to 
demand  that  the  activities  of  women’s 
clubs,  of  the  American  Legion,  of  the 
Moose,  and  the  Elks  and  what-not,  re¬ 
ceive  proper  attention.  He  ought  to  be 
eternally  vigilant  for  the  story  behind 
a  story  that  often  only  he  can  see. 

No  publisher,  incidentally,  should 


W.  W.  Liggett  Brings  Libel  Action 
Based  on  Book  Review 

.A  libel  suit  resulting  from  a  criticism 
of  a  biography  on  President  Hoover 
has  been  filed  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  by  Walter  W.  Liggett  against 
the  A’m  York  Evening  Post  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Soskin,  book  reviewer  for  that 
newspaper. 

The  complaint  sets  up  two  causes  of 
action,  based  on  a  criticism  published 
on  last  June  1.  Counsel  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  moved  to  have  a  second  cause 
of  action  stricken  out,  maintaining  that 
one  article  can  only  give  rise  to  a  single 
action.  Decision  was  reserved. 

The  motion  papers  did  not  disclo  le 
the  amount  of  damages  sought.  Sidnoy 
K.  Fleischer  is  the  attorney  for  Liggett, 
and  Sackett,  Chapman,  Brown  &  Cross 
represent  the  defendants. 


THOMPSON  SELLS  STOCK 

•All  stock  and  other  holdings  of  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  Thompson  in  the  Mobile  (.Ala.) 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Mobile  Press  and  Register,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Commercial 
Finance  Company,  it  has  been  announced 
by  R.  B.  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Thompson  formerly 
was  publisher  of  the  Register  and  the 
Ncrvs-Item,  which  were  bought  by 
Mobile  Daily  X’ewspapers,  Inc.,  last 
Feb.  15  and  consolidated  with  the 
Press.  At  that  time  Mr.  Thompson  re¬ 
ceived  certain  notes  and  a  block  of  non¬ 
voting  stock,  which  have  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  finance  company. 
J.  F.  McGowin,  president  of  the  finance 
company,  is  chairman  of  Mobile  Daily 
Newspapers. 

MOORE  HEADS  SELECT  LIST 

Roy  D.  Moore  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Syndicate  was  elected  president  of  the 
Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies  at  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  annual  meeting  in  Colum¬ 
bus  this  week.  Other  officers  are : 
Vice-president,  C.  .A.  Rowley,  Ashta¬ 
bula  Star-Beacon ;  secretary,  C.  H. 
Spencer,  Nezvark  Advocate:  directors, 
R.  C.  Snyder,  Sandusky  Register;  G.  K. 
Bush,  Athens  Messenger ;  E.  .A.  New- 
tenzcnholzer,  Massillon  Independent ; 
E.  S.  Myers,  Middletozim  Journal; 
T.  S.  Moorehead,  Cambridge  Jeffer¬ 
sonian;  .A.  .-\.  Hoopingarner,  Dor’ef 
Reporter,  together  with  the  three  offi¬ 
cers.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Columbus  early  in  December. 

ADVERTISER  ARRESTED 

Efforts  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  last 
week  led  to  the  arrest  of  John  A.  Ross, 
42,  an  octoroon,  who  used  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Tribune,  advertising  for 
a  white  girl,  21  to  30  years  old.  for 
light  housework.  Several  who  answered 
the  ad  complained  Ross  made  improper 
offers.  It  was  discovered  that  Ross 
was  wanted  in  Cincinnati  and  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  on  bad  check  charges  and  police 
turned  him  over  to  authorities  of  the 
former  city. 
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USE  OF  WOMEN’S  PAGE  AS  “CATCH¬ 
ALL”  CONDEMNED MISS  ALLARD 

Departmental  Editor  of  Chicago  Daily  News  Cities  Male 
Attitude  Toward  Pages  as  Evidence  of  What  Is 
Wrong  With  Them — Society  News  Discussed 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Disagreeing  with  the  editor 

who  remarked  that  “women’s  pages 
are  for  morons.”  Miss  Leola  Allard. 

Chicago  D  ail  y 
.V  e  w  s  women’s 
editor,  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  de¬ 
clared  there  is 
nothing  in  the 
newspaper  field 
with  which  it  is 
easier  to  attract 
reader  attention 
than  a  “bright, 
different  and  in¬ 
tensely  human” 
Leola  Allard  women  s  section. 

“The  best  way 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
women’s  pages,”  said  Miss  .\llard.  “is 
to  talk  to  iK'wspapermen  about  them. 
It  isn’t  even  necessary  to  bring  up  tlie 
subject  if  you  hapiien  to  be  working  for 
a  newspaper.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
keep  your  ears  open.  You  will  hear  a 
bright  editor  remark:  ‘We  haven’t 
nKun  for  it.  It's  junk.  Put  it  on  the 
women’s  page.’  Or  maybe  he  asks,  ‘I 
don't  have  to  read  that  stuff  do  I  ?’  ” 
Many  newsiwiier  readers  have  be¬ 
come  so  used  to  “canned”  women’s 
pages,  that  if  they  see  a  scrap  of  news 
or  something  of  real  interest  on  the 
page — something  that  was  written  to¬ 
day  for  today’s  or  tomorrow’s  news¬ 
paper — tlK‘y  are  surprised  into  actually 
reading  more  than  the  headlines.  Miss 
.\llard  observes.  An  illustration  of 
what's  wrong  with  many  women’s  pages, 
namely,  that  they  lack  the  element  of 
fresh  news,  was  cited  by  Miss  .\llard. 
who  said  that  a  copy  reader  came  into 
her  office  one  afternoon  with  this  re¬ 
mark  :  “You  know.  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  that  society  story  last  night. 
I  had  the  worst  time  writing  a  head. 
Why  it  was  a  news  story !” 

If  it’s  news,  the  usual  male  idea  is,  it 
should  be  put  any  place  but  on  the 
women’s  or  society  pages.  Miss  Allard 
asserted. 

"In  fact,”  she  continued,  “the  page 
for  women  is  the  ‘boys’  room’  of  the 
newspaper.  I  asked  a  young  man  once, 
when  he  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that 


lie  had  the  ugliest  rug  he  ever  saw  on 
the  floor  of  his  room,  why  he  had  it. 

“  ‘Why  ?’  he  said,  looking  surprised. 
‘Because  mother  said,  “.\rthur,  I  don’t 
lik  that  rug,  we’ll  put  it  in  your  room.”  ’ 
And  so  it  is  with  the  women’s  section 
on  many  newspapers,  it  is  simply  a 
'catch-air  for  everything  the  news  de¬ 
partment  doesn't  want,  but  feels  obliged 
to  print.” 

Miss  Allard  is  opposed  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  men  write  women’s  lieauty 
and  household  hints.  She  believes  that 
women  are  keen  enough  to  sense  they 
are  being  cheated  and  soon  tire  of  read¬ 
ing  articles  that  lack  a  sympathetic 
feminine  point  of  view. 

Discussing  the  relation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  dei>artment  to  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion.  Miss  Allard  pointed  out  that 
women  are  generally  considered  to  con¬ 
stitute  85  per  cent  of  the  buying  public. 
Merchants  know  this,  she  said,  and  want 
goixl  women’s  pages  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  the  pulling  power  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“But  editors  are  often  bored  with 
the  requests  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.”  she  said,  “and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men  feel  they  get  little  sympathy 
from  most  editors.  I  find  that  a  fine 
co-operative  spirit  can  exist  between 
the  two  departments,  with  no  harm  to 
either  and  with  pleasing  results  to  the 
paper.” 

After  all.  women  are  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  and  they  are  the  final  judge  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  paper  is  doing  a  com- 
Iietent  job  with  its  women’s  section. 
Miss  Allard  believes.  They  know  when 
a  women’s  page  gives  them  recipes  that 
fail,  fashions  that  are  out-of-date,  pat¬ 
terns  that  are  fashionless,  household 
hints  that  are  written  by  some  man  in 
the  office  for  “filler.”  They  know,  and 
they  cease  to  be  interested.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  respond  to  a  page  that 
seems  to  have  some  respect  for  their 
intelligence  and  to  give  them  something 
besides  “food  for  morons.” 

Turning  her  attention  to  the  problem 
of  editing  a  society  page.  Miss  Allard, 
who  has  introduced  a  new  kind  of  so¬ 
ciety  department  in  the  Daily  News,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  society  page  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  to  a  women’s  edi¬ 
tor.  For  society  news  in  the  formal 


sen.se  is  pretty  much  the  same  old  stuff, 
including  the  same  names  and  the  same 
types  of  parties.  Still,  if  approached 
from  the  human  interest  angle,  society 
affords  sparkling  copy,  she  said. 

“People  want  society  news  and  they 
want  it  while  it’s  fresh,”  said  Miss 
Allard.  “They  want  it  told  entertain¬ 
ingly  and  without  any  personal  malice 
or  gushing.  They  particularly  want  to 
know  the  interesting  things  about  the 
‘top  notchers.’ 

“If  only  the  society  editor  will  de¬ 
scribe  what  she  sees  accurately,  the 
reading  public  will  enjoy  its  own  con¬ 
clusions.  The  public  has  an  imagina¬ 
tion  and  likes  to  use  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  interests  people  who  are 
not  in  society  quite  as  much  as  the 
human  side  of  the  Four  Hundred.” 

One  of  the  innovations  introduced  on 
the  Daily  News  society  page  has  been 
the  frequent  use  of  black  and  white 
caricatures  in  place  of  photographs. 
These  are  drawn  by  Roy  C.  Nelson, 
staff  artist. 

“We  find  by  alternating  caricatures 
with  photographs  we  gain  extra  atten¬ 
tion  and  make  our  readers  smile,”  Miss 
Allard  said.  “There  have  been  no  un¬ 
pleasant  reactions  from  those  carica¬ 
tured.  In  fact,  they  love  it.” 

Miss  Allard  began  her  newspaper 
career  as  a  society  reporter  for  the 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  in  1907. 
year  later  she  joined  the  Denzvr  Post 
as  society  editor.  In  1911  she  went  to 
Chicago  and  was  em])loyed  on  the 
Chicago  Herald  aiul  Examiner  and 
later  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  doing 
straight  news  reporting  and  women’s 
features.  In  1926  she  went  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  start  new  women’s  pages  in 
the  Post-Gazette.  She  later  joined 
King  Features  to  write  a  daily  column. 
A  year  ago  she  joined  the  Daily  News. 

TROLLEY  ADVERTISING  URGED 

Local  transiMirtation  systems  were 
urged  to  advertise  to  “keep  before  the 
public  the  essentiality  of  our  service 
and  the  relative  economy  of  its  use  as 
compared  with  individual  transporta¬ 
tion,”  Guy  A.  Richardson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  (Thicago  Surface  Lines  and  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  American  Electric 
Railway  .Association,  stated  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  The  name  of  the  group 
was  changed  to  .American  Transit  -Asso¬ 
ciation  to  include  motor  bus  companies. 

NOW  NEWS  &  AMERICAN 

The  Canon  City  (Colo.)  American 
has  changed  its  name  to  Nezvs  &  Amer¬ 
ican.  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company  has 
been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative. 


SUGAR  PLANT  REOPENED 

Lan«ing  State  Journal  Celebratei 
Succe**  of  It*  Campaign 

Culminating  a  lengthy  campaign  to 
reopen  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  sugar  plant, 
idle  since  1928,  the  State  Journal,  after¬ 
noon  paper,  carried  a  16-page  special 
.section  Sept.  27  heralding  a  city-wide 
“sugar  festival”  celebrating  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  first  sugar. 

The  celebration  was  suggested  by 
Earle  R.  Pitt,  Journal  reporter,  and 
was  arranged  by  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  parade  started  the  program 
of  festivities.  In  the  evening  a  band 
concert,  exhibition  drills  by  several 
groups,  boxing  bouts.  speeches, 
musical  numbers,  acrobatics,  pave¬ 
ment  dancing  and  fireworks  were 
presented. 

The  plant’s  reopening  is  expected 
to  mean  much  to  the  community 
since  250  men  are  already  employed. 
This  number  is  soon  to  be  increased 
to  400.  The  newspaper  printed  and 
collected  sugar  pledges,  proving  a 
huge  home  market  for  Lansing-made 
sugar  existed,  and  virtually  the  entire 
output  of  the  plant  will  be  sold  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  Lansing. 

S  N.P.A.  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Herbert  Porter,  Atlanta  Georgian- 
American,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  advertising  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Other  members,  appointed  re¬ 
cently  by  President  James  G.  Stahlman. 
Xashz'ille  Banner,  are :  George  C.  Big- 
gers,  Birmingham  Neus  and  Age 
Herald;  W.  C.  Allsopp.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  Truman  Green, 
Tampa  Tribune;  Boykin  Paschal. 
Saz’annah  Nnes  and  Press;  W.  Bruce 
Hager,  Ozvensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger- 
Inquirer;  A.  G.  Newmyer,  Xeze  Or¬ 
leans  Item-Tribune ;  W.  G.  Wilkes, 
Bilo.ri-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Herald:  Frank 
Daniels,  Raleigh  Aden's  and  Observer: 
.Albert  Riesen,  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ari- 
merreite ;  Jack  D.  Wise,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record;  M.  G.  Chambers, 
Knoxville  Xezvs-Sentiml ;  Steve  Kel- 
ton,  Houston  Chronicle;  C.  C.  Bower, 
Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  Jim  Shott, 
Bliiefield  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph  and  5«»- 
set  X^ezvs. 

NEW  POST  FOR  ROGERS 

William  R.  Rogers,  for  a  number  (« 
years  a  member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Xezvs  and  most  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Washington  Post,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  local  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Washington 
Herald. 


Elxterior  view  of  new  branch  of  British  Mnsenm. 

Fourteen  miles  of  newspaper  The  immense  library  was  moved  from  j 
files  of  all  countries  and  periods  are  Bloombury  to  this  edifice,  which  cost  [ 
contained  in  the  new  newspaper  library  £64,000  to  build,  when  the  former  quar-  j 
branch  of  the  British  Museum  at  Hen-  ters  proved  inadequate.  Adequate  space  [ 
don  which  was  opened  recently  by  Dr.  for  files  covering  the  next  50  years  has  ! 
Gilbert  Murray.  been  provided.  i 

•A  total  of  275,000  bound  volumes  of  The  library  was  formally  opened  by  a 
newspapers,  weighing  20,000  tons,  are  visit  from  a  delegation  of  British  jour-  [ 
Dr.  Gilbert  Murray  amoni;  the  14  miles  of  papers.  in  the  librar"  nalists.  I 
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BOTH  DOORS,  PLEASE!” 

if  you 
would 


enter 

this 

market 


There  are  two  doors  that  must  be  entered  if 
you  seek  to  establish  anything  like  adequate 
contact  with  the  homes  and  families  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  market. 

Through  one  door  you  enter  A.  B.  C.  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  its  470,378  families — 2,069,661 
people.  Through  the  other  door  you  enter 
Philadelphia’s  A.  B.  C.  suburbs  with  their 
372,689  families — 1,639,832  people. 

It  is  this  door  to  the  suburbs  that  so  many 
manufacturers  fail  to  open,  yet  behind  it  are 
more  people  than  live  in  the  suburbs  of  any 
other  American  city,  with  the  single  exception 
of  New  York. 


No  one  Philadelphia  newspaper  affords  better 
than  38%  coverage  of  the  A.  B.  C.  suburban 
area.  To  miss  the  other  62%  is  to  miss  more 
people  than  live  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and 
Indianapolis  combined  ...  is  equivalent  to  with¬ 
holding  your  sales  story  from  nearly  a  million 
potential  purchasers  in  the  suburbs  alone. 

Use  both  doors  in  entering  this,  America’s 
third  market.  You  can  do  it  through  the 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers — and  only  through 
them.  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  provide 
complete  market  coverage — not  fractional 
coverage.  They  give  you  circulation  of  a  size 
and  responsiveness  no  other  medium  or 
combination  can  approach. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC  . . .  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


MORNING 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


^IjUabelpljia  Snoutrer 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 
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ADVERTISING  CLINIC 
HELD  IN  ROME.  N.  Y. 

Daily  Sentinel  Sponsors  Lectures 

To  Local  Merchants  and  Staff 
Members  —  H.  L.  Gage, 

Don  Johnson,  Speak 

A  one-day  Merchandising  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Institute  with  the  purpose  of 
making  buying  more  attractive  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  was  held  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Institute  in  cooperation  with  the  Ronu;' 
Daily  Sentinel.  This  first  one-day  proj¬ 
ect  with  three  sessions  will  probably  be 
followed  by  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  after  a  checking  of  its  results. 

The  meetings  were  climaxed  by  the 
evening  session  when  nearly  300  retail 
store  clerks  and  business  executives  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Strand  Theatre,  which 
was  donated  for  the  occasion.  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  how  sales  folk  can  make 
themselves  of  greater  service  to  buyers 
and  thereby  increase  sales  w’ere  made 
by  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  and 
formerly  head  of  sales  promotion  for 
B.  Altman’s  New  York  store,  and  Don 
A.  Johnson,  head  of  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing.  Mayor  Reid  opened 
the  meeting  and  introduced  A.  R.  Kes- 
singer,  publisher  of  the  Rome  Sentinel, 
who  presided.  Prof.  J.  O.  Simmons, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University,  also  took  part  in  the  meeting. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  how 
sales  people  can  increase  sales  through 
knowledge  of  customer  wants,  goods, 
and  courteous  treatment  was  exhibited 
in  a  talking  motion  picture  “Making 
Buying  More  Pleasant.”  This  picture 
was  preceded  by  talks  by  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Gage. 

“Merchandising,  advertising  and  sales 
all  depend  upon  each  other,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  He  urged  that  more  time  be 
given  each  individual  sale  and  that 
clerks  advise  managers  of  customer 
needs  as  expressed  through  their  con¬ 
versation.  Advertising  managers  should 
also  contact  sales  persons  to  promote 
intelligent  selling.  . 

Mr.  Gage  declared  that  radical 
changes  in  sales  technique  are  needed 
to  help  restore  purchasing  and  to  halt 
hoarding.  People  are  out  of  the  habit 
of  spending,  he  said,  and  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  through  the  medium  of  good 
newspaper  advertising  and  alert  sales- 
manship. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  10 
o'clock  in  Stanwix  Hall  when  60  store 
managers,  department  heads,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  > 
advertising  writers  listened  to  Mr.  Gage 
and  Mr.  Johnson. 

F.  Everiss  Kessinger  of  the  Sentinel  i 
pointed  out  that  the  purpose  was  to 
make  Rome  a  better  place  in  which  to 
shop.  Both  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gage 
discussed  attractiveness  in  newsiraper 
advertising,  typography,  merchandising  ; 
news  and  effective  window  displays. 
The  newspaper  was  described  as  the 
market  place  of  the  town  in  which  the 
merchants  offered  their  goods  to  their 
prospective  customers. 

During  the  afternoon  department  : 
heads  of  the  Sentinel,  and  later  all  staff 
members,  attended  lectures. 

Speaking  before  the  printers  Mr. 
Johnson  urged  the  building  up  of  a 
desire  to  be  better  craftsmen  in  making 
newspaper  advertising  more  attractive. 
He  said  the  printers  had  fallen  down  on 
the  job  more  than  other  departments 
and  told  how  the  department  stores  of  i 
New  York  had  gone  to  commercial 
printers  to  have  their  copy  set  and  then 
engraved  to  be  used  in  the  newspapers. 

To  the  pressmen  Mr.  Johnson  said:  1 
“You  are  printing  an  excellent  paper  1 
but  it  is  not  a  perfect  product  and  I  I 
hope  you  will  become  thoroughly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it  until  it  is  a  100%  . 
product.”  The  stereotypers  were  charged 
with  tbe  importance  of  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  mats,  blankets,  metal,  heat, 
moisture,  and  process  if  pressmen  are  to  < 
have  a  first  class  plate.  < 


LINAGE  CORRECTIONS 


ToUl 

Display 

city 

Paper  Published 

Linage 

National 

Local 

ClasalHed 

Legal 

Asheville  (N.C.)... 

..  Citiien . 

.  ..(m)  1,869,756 

411,600 

1,164,646 

260,624 

32,886 

Sunday  edition. . . 

...(«) 

642,166 

40,488 

491,008 

110,096 

574 

Total . 

...(m8)2, 51 1.922 

452,088 

1,655,654 

370,720 

33.460 

Time* . 

...(e) 

1,998,472 

415.660 

1,209,082 

254,646 

119.084 

Concord  (N.  C.).. . 

. ,  Tribune . 

...(e) 

1.066,884 

236,866 

701,708 

78,050 

50,260 

Madison  (Wis.) . . . . 

. .  HYdconain  State 

Journal . 

...(e) 

2.647,694 

460.026 

1.784.384 

289.604 

113,680 

Sunday  edition . . . 

.  •  •  (b) 

548.212 

14,304 

454.216 

77,602 

2,086 

Total . 

.  ..(es)  3,195.906 

474,330 

2.238.600 

367.206 

115.766 

Waterloo  (Iowa) . . , 

. .  Courier . 

. . . (es) 

2,274.034 

621,026 

1,409,178 

243,530 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  every  employe 
of  the  newspaper  is  a  good-will  agent 
and  the  success  of  the  paper  depends  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  manner  in  which 
each  conducts  himself. 

“RADIO  EAR”  COPY  THEME 

New  Zenith  Advertising  Goes  To 
Newspapers  Exclusively 

Now  comes  a  new  affliction,  “Radio 
Ear.” 

This  inability  to  appreciate  good  musi¬ 
cal  tone  values,  and  an  accompanying 
cure,  will  serve  as  the  copy  theme  of  a 
new  advertising  campaign  to  be  released 
exclusively  in  newspapers  soon  by 
Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  Chicago.  It 
will  be  national  in  scope,  but  conducted 
on  a  concentrated  plan  in  various  dealer 
territories  throughout  the  country. 

The  release  dates  have  not  been  de¬ 
termined  as  yet.  The  appropriation  to 
be  expended  in  each  territory  is  based 
on  the  percentage  of  distributor  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  the  advertisements  will 
average  800  lines  and  will  discuss  radio 
tone  values  in  an  effort  to  rid  the  nation 
of  “radio  ear.” 

Zenith  advertising  is  directed  by 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago. 

QUESTIONING  CANDIDATES 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Demanding 
Answers  To  Economy  Questions 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Cincinnati,  Oct.  4— Candidates  for 
Congress  and  the  Senate  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Indiana,  are 
to  be  placed  on  record  before  their 
constituents  on  vital  questions  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  economy  through  personal  in- 
ter\iews  by  Cincinnati  Enquirer  corre¬ 
spondents  on  14  prepared  questions. 

This  is  the  Enquirer  Economy  Sur¬ 
vey,  announced  last  week,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  General  Manager  William  F. 
Wiley. 

Those  to  be  interviewed  are  the  18 
candidates  for  Congress  at  large  in 
Kentucky;  44  candidates  for  Congress  < 
in  various  Ohio  districts  and  4  candi¬ 
dates  at  large;  4  candidates  in  two  i 
southern  Indiana  Congressional  districts 
and  4  candidates  in  West  Virginia.  All  ; 
candidates  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  the 
four  states  are  being  canvassed. 

FORMER  EDITOR  MISSING  ' 

Relatives  of  Thomas  A.  Carroll,  53-  • 
year-old  former  editor  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Sun,  have  appealed  to 
police  throughout  the  East  to  aid  in 
locating  him.  He  has  been  missing 
from  home  for  several  months.  Carroll 
is  five  feet,  nine  inches  tall,  weighs 
about  185  pounds  and  his  hair  is  gray. 
He  was  smooth  shaven  when  last  seen, 
and  had  a  scar  on  his  neck.  When  at 
work,  he  wears  none-rimmed  glasses.  i 
He  was  last  seen  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

VICTORS  IN  PRIMARY  J 

State  Senator  Will  R.  Sharkey,  pub-  ; 
lisher  Marlines  (Cal.)  Gasette,  was  ; 
nominated  for  a  new  term  in  the  Cali-  . 
fornia  legislature  at  the  recent  primary.  > 
Newspapermen  nominated  for  the  as-  j 
sembly  included  H.  B.  Thomas,  pub-  j 
lisher,  PlacerviUe  Republican;  William 
F.  Knowland,  assistant  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  and  Frederick  M.  Roberts, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Ford  A.  Chatters,  j 
Lindsay  (Cal.)  Gasette.  j 

PLANNING  CHARM  SCHOOL  ‘ 

The  El  Dorado^  (Ark.)  Daily  News  r 
and  Evening  Times  will  sponsor  a  < 
charm  school  Oct.  11  to  14. 


W.  VA.  EDITORS  MEET 
AT  MORGANTOWN 

Dean  Ackerman  Foresees  Journalism 

Rising  To  New  Heights  In  Com¬ 
ing  Years — Hahne  Elected 
President 

i Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Morgantow.n,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3. — “In 
the  Machine  .4ge,  research  was  the 
goddess  of  progress ;  in  the  new  age 
which  is  just  beginning  journalism  will 
take  the  place  of  research  because  our 
greatest  advances  in  the  future  will 
deal  with  people  rather  than  with  ma¬ 
chines  ;  with  human  resources  rather 
than  materials.” 

So  declared  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  before 
members  of  the  State  Journalism  Con¬ 
ference  and  students  of  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  at  the  Press  Club 
banquet  Sept.  30. 

The  address  by  Dean  Ackerman  was 
his  second  during  the  conference,  the 
first  having  been  delivered  at  noon  be¬ 
fore  editors  and  their  hosts,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Morgantown  Rotary  Club. 
In  both  addresses  the  importance  of 
the  press  as  a  stabilizer  in  human  re¬ 
lationships  was  emphasized. 

Dean  Ackerman  expressed  his  belief 
that  newspapermen  have  not  only  a 
substantial  foundation  of  achievement 
upon  which  to  build,  but  that  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  future  in  the  profession  are 
unlimited. 

Lee  Garrett,  president  of  the  Press 
Club,  introduced  James  Clendennin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch, 
who  was  toastmaster  at  the  banquet. 
President  John  R.  Turner,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  briefly  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  university  to  the  newspaper 
and  the  function  of  education. 

George  S.  Hahne,  editor,  Follansbee 
Review,  was  elected  president  of  the 
council  for  the  ensuing  year;  Brooks 
Cottle,  editor,  Morgantown  Post,  was 
chosen  vice-president;  and  S.  S.  Buz¬ 
zard,  Berkeley  Springs,  was  re-elected 
secretary.  Huntington  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  annual  summer  out¬ 
ing,  the  invitation  having  been  ex¬ 
tended  by  J.  H.  Long,  of  the  Advertiser. 

A  bill,  identical  in  many  respects  to 
the  one  passed  by  the  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a 
special  judge  in  indirect  contempt  of 
court  cases,  was  accepted  in  drafted 
form  by  the  council  and  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  West  Virginia  Bar 
Association  on  the  proposed  measure, 
the  council  will  seek  its  passage  in 
the  next  legislature. 

The  Friday  morning  session  under 
the  direction  of  President  John  Rose, 
Piedmont,  included  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  Charles  T.  Neff,  secretary  of 
the  University  Board  of  Governors ;  an 
address  on  advertising  rates  and  circu¬ 
lation  by  Charles  P.  Renick,  of  the 
Keyser  Echo;  and  a  discussion  on  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  by  George  R.  Snyder, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Clarkesburg 
Exponent. 

JOINS  LONDON  DAILY 

William  T.  Brittain,  formerly  of  the 
Montreal  Star  and  Toronto  Star,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  Lord  Beayerbrook’s  Sunday  Express, 
London.  His  wife,  Janet  Carrick,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Montreal  Star,  is  art  editor 
of  the  London  publishing  firm,  Ivor 
Nicholson  &  Watson,  Ltd. 


Americans  are  the 
chief  characters 
in  our  new 
adventure  serial 


•‘The 

Underground 

% 

Room’’ 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 


This  is  the  most  suspenseful, 
most  colorful,  most  rapidly, 
moving  story  written  in  several 
years  by  Oppenheim,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  master  of 
this  type  of  story  since  the  elder 
Dumas. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
American  author’s  brave  fight 
for  a  beautiful  young  French 
girl  who  falls  out  of  a  tree  into 
his  arms  while  hiding  from  the 
villain  of  the  tale. 

Tbe  courage  with  which  he 
battles  a  band  of  New  York 
racketeers,  who  have  come  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  take  the  easy 
winnings  of  the  gambling  tables, 
and  his  final  victory  over  them 
in  the  darkness  of  THE  UN¬ 
DERGROUND  ROOM  which  is 
their  headquarters,  are  worthy 
of  d’Artagnan. 

The  little  French  girl  whom  he 
delivers  from  these  ultramodero 
criminals  is  one  of  the  most 
enticing  heroines  of  modem 
fiction. 

It  is  a  story  that  readers  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  must  read 
to  the  end. 

It  is  ideal  for  a  circulation 
campaign. 

30  Installments 
Dramatic  Illustrations 

For  terms  and  sample 
installments  wire 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA 


Post  Climbs  Into 

SECOND  PLACE 

Gains  117,101  lines 

Media  Records— September  1932— Evening  Papers 

Retail  Display 

Sun  (e) .  743,661  lines 

POST  (e) .  315,440  lines 

News  (e) .  239,616  lines 

Post  gained  59%  over  September  of  last  year 

The  Baltimore  Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LOS  ANGELES  .  DALLAS  DETROIT  .  PHILADELPHIA  .  BUFFALO  .  ATLANTA 
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DAILIES  HAVE  UPHELD 
PUBLIC  MORALE 

Dean  Ackerman  Say*  Printing  of 
Fact*  of  Depre**ion  Ha*  Held 
Riot*  and  Labor  Di*pute* 

To  a  Minimum 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  students, 
Carl  \V.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
praik-d  the  American  press  for  the 
valuable  service  which  it  has  rendered 
in  sustaining  the  morale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  during  the  three  trying  years 
of  the  depression. 

“The  newspapers  have  performed  this 
service.”  Dean  Ackerman  maintained, 
“Not  by  carrying  on  agitation  against 
social  experiment,  but  by  printing  the 
facts  day  by  day.  While  it  is  true  that 
all  of  us  have  had  to  readjust  ourselves 
to  different  standards  of  living  we  have 
learned  through  our  reading  of  the 
newspapers  that  our  own  experiences 
are  similar  to  those  of  our  neighbors, 
our  friends  and  our  fellow-citizens.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  un¬ 
employed  men  and  women  we  have 
had  fewer  riots  and  labor  disputes  than 
ever  before.  Without  the  careful  re¬ 
porting  of  economic  developments  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  we 
would  have  witnessed  disturbances 
which  might  have  postponed  recovery 
for  a  generation. 

“Journalism  in  the  future  will  carry 
a  still  greater  responsibility  in  public 
affairs.  Today  all  human  relationships 
are  changing.  Journalism  is  the  chief 
agency  for  recording  and  interpreting 
these  changes.  In  the  machine  age,  re¬ 
search  was  the  goddess  of  progress. 
Journalism  will  take  the  place  of  re¬ 
search,  for  the  greatest  advancements 
of  the  future  will  deal  not  w'ith  ma¬ 
chines  but  with  people,  with  human 
rather  than  material  resources. 

“The  journalist  of  today  must  be  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  organized  discipline 
without  losing  his  individuality  or 
originality.  He  must  have  the  capacity 
to  pursue  a  continuous  process  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  every  field  of  human  action. 
He  must  have  confidence  when  others 
are  skeptical  and  uncertain.  He  must 
have  the  courage  to  maintain  his  bal¬ 
ance  when  everything  else  is  out  of 
balance.  He  must  be  internationally- 
minded  without  becoming  domestically 
weak-minded,  .\bove  all  he  must  have 
the  faith  and  idealism,  not  only  to 
withstand  the  stress  of  experience  but 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  his  profession  which  is  repeat¬ 
edly  shaken  by  contact  with  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  failures  of  human  insti¬ 
tutions.” 


MINNESOTA  A.P.  MEETS 

Representatives  of  24  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota,  members  of  the 
Associated  Press,  were  guests  of  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  and  its 
publishers.  Charles  Butler  and  M.  D. 
Fritz,  at  a  meeting,  Oct.  1.  Harry 
Rasmussen,  publisher,  Austin  Herald, 
president,  presided. 


Vivid,  authentic 
coverage*  of  the 
thrilling  news  of  I 
human  advance. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

•To  examine  service,  wire:  I 

Washinfrton.  D.  C.  I 


FOURTH  CLASS  RATES  UP 


lncrea*e*  In  Parcel  Po*t  Charge* 
Became  Effective  Oct.  1. 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Oct.  3. — Fourth-class 
mail  rates,  designed  to  equalize  costs  of 
transportation  and  reduce  the  annual 
deficit  resulting  from  parcel  post  busi¬ 
ness,  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  orders  issued  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Walter  F.  Brown  last 
.■\pril. 

The  readjustment  of  parcel  post  fees, 
which  was  worked  out  in  1930  and  ap- 
jiroved  in  that  year  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  is  expected  to 
raise  additional  revenue  through  slight 
increases  in  rates  on  short-haul  trans¬ 
portation,  the  Department  pointed  out, 
hut  also  will  involve  a  series  of  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  reductions  for  heavier  par¬ 
cels  to  distant  destinations. 

Cost-ascertainment  figures  of  the  De¬ 
partment  showed,  based  on  1930  revenues 
and  expenditures,  that  parcel  post  was 
being  handled  at  a  net  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  despite  the  fact  that 
matter  going  beyond  the  third  zone  was 
handled  at  a  measurable  profit.  New 
rates  are  intended  to  eliminate  the  loss 
on  parcels  within  the  first  three  zones 
and  make  charges  on  parcel  post  mail 
“more  nearly  commensurate  with  the 


cost  of  its  handling,  transportation,  and 
delivery,”  the  Department  explained. 

There  is  no  change  on  parcels  for 
local  delivery  and  the  increases  per  par¬ 
cel  in  the  first  three  zones  are  not  more 
than  three  cents.  Fees  for  matter 
weighing  from  one  to  10  pounds  in  the 
first  and  second  zones  are  raised  two 
cents  and  one  cent  for  the  third  zone, 
while  on  parcels  of  from  11  to  20 
pounds  the  increase  is  three  cents  for 
the  first  two  zones  and  one  cent  for 
the  third. 


REPORT  ON  HARRIS  CHARGES 

Of  five  charges  made  against  the 
management  of  Columbia  Univeristy 
dining  halls  by  Reed  Harris,  while  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Spectator,  university  daily, 
two  were  refuted  and  three  were  found 
justified  by  the  committee  of  students 
and  faculty,  appointed  last  January  to 
investigate.  The  criticism  of  the  dining 
halls  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
outspoken  editorial  policy  which  led  to 
Harris’  expulsion  in  the  Spring. 


THREATENS  TAX  “STRIKERS” 

Mayor  .\nton  Cermak  of  Chicago  this 
week  called  for  a  list  of  wealthy  men 
and  women  of  the  city  who  are  refusing 
to  pay  their  taxes.  He  indicated  they 
would  be  published  in  paid  advertising 
space  in  local  newspapers. 


CHANGES  ON  NEWARK  NEWS 

Changes  in  the  news  department  of 
the  Xeu'ark  Evening  News  have  beea 
announced  by  Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  manag. 
ing  editor.  Joseph  T.  Scarry,  who  has 
been  sports  editor,  has  been  named  statt 
editor,  succeeding  John  J.  Farrell,  who 
has  been  appointed  political  editor. 
.•Mfred  D.  Walling,  of  the  copy  desk,' 
who  has  been  assistant  to  the  editor  in 
charge  of  the  sports  editions,  has  been 
named  sports  editor,  being  succeeded 
by  C.  Rodney  Lehigh  of  the  copy  desk. 
Trevor  R.  Taylor,  of  the  city  staff,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Arthur  Sylvester,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  appointed  suburban  editor. 


JOINS  HEARST  CORPORATION 

B.  B.  Meek,  former  California  high¬ 
way  commissioner  and  more  recently 
president  of  California  Lands.  Inc.,  has 
been  named  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco.  Properties  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  include  Hearst 
Magazines,  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  and  affiliated  institutions 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests.  Mr.  Meek  resigned  the  presidency 
of  California  Lands  to  accept  the  new 
post,  but  continued  as  director  of  this 
organization  and  of  the  Bank  of 
.■\merica. 
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l^cp^ty 


Cl t tub  with 

Rhode  Island! 


The  recent  upturn  in  Rhode  Island^s  industrial 
activity  is  the  sharpest  recorded  in  several  years. 
In  degree  it  far  outdistances  that  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


I  Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 
In  Rhode  Island 

2  OUT  O 

OF  93 

Average  for  State 
a«  a  Whole 


In  Providence 

19  T  20 

.4.B.C.  City 


This  record  is  due  primarily  to  textiles,  Rhode 
Island’s  leading  industry.  Other  lines  are  show¬ 
ing  improvement;  increased  employment  stimu¬ 
lates  nearly  every  section  of  the  state;  expanding 
payrolls  are  gradually  being  reflected  in  retail 
sales.  One  important  index  of  improved  circum¬ 
stance  and  morale  —  life  insurance  sales  —  in¬ 
creased  1%  in  August  over  a  year  ago,  against  a 
national  drop  of  17%. 

Rash  forecasts  do  not  become  this  chastened  age 
— but  past  performance  and  present  outlook 
make  this  Providence  market  a  bright  spot — and 
the  coverage  of  its  leading  newspapers  is  domi¬ 
nant  as  ever. 


Tiff  PROVIDENCE 

JOIRNAMBULLETIN 


NewEnglandsSecond  Latest  Market 


CHAS  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Franri-ico  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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PARADOXICAL  BUT  TRUE 

^  I  be  FIRST  with  the  news  you 
must  be  LAST  with  the  forms  but 
FIRST  with  the  starter  plate  and  FIRST 
with  the  bundles  on  the  trucks. 

That  necessitates 

AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 
MACHINES  in  the  Foundry  and 
WOOD  PRESSES  fitted  with  AUTO- 
CLAMPS  and  AUTOPASTERS  in  the 
Pressroom. 

The  Neir  York  Times  is  so  equipped. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ADVERTI 


for  creating  sales  immediately 
wisdom  is  packed  in  the  folk 
graphs; 
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MANAGERS  .  .  .  AGENCIES 


You  Afford  to  Wait? 


are  still  firms  who  are  forging  ahead 
against  their  more  timid  competition. 
Courage  of  leadership,  disregard  and  de¬ 
fiance  of  economic  conditions  still  pay  a 
rich  reward  to  those  who  not  only  dare, 
but — and  hold  the  mark — DO. 

So  far  as  present  sales  are  concerned 
there  are  just  two  kinds  of  people.  Those 
who  can.  Those  who  can’t.  Promises, 
wishes,  desires,  custom,  habit,  and  even 
hope,  count  for  nothing  if  they  do  not 
produce  cash. 

This  is  a  strategic  moment  for  business 
building  (and  business  holding)  by  invest¬ 


ment  in  newspaper  advertising.  News¬ 
paper  advertising,  because  it  is  the  one 
medium  which  offers  a  complete  cover¬ 
age,  every  day,  of  the  community’s  buy¬ 
ing  power,  because  it  is  the  most  immedi¬ 
ate,  the  most  economical  medium  for 
reaching  and  helping  the  greatest  number 
of  people — ^yes,  all  the  people  in  every 
community — all  the  time. 

The  following  Key  Market  Newspa¬ 
pers  offer  advertisers  every  advantage  in 
coverage,  economy,  profitable  results — 
present  and  future. 


a  week  through  these  Key  Market  Newspapers 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc 
(8  Dailies) 

Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
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E  D  I 


ABOUT  FACE! 

IT  SEKMS  to  us  that  newspap/rs.  in  self  interes* 
and  for  the  common  >;ood.  may  do  much  to 
assist  tlK  movement,  put  in  mt)tion  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  (j<MKls  Association,  to  curb  un¬ 
doubted  abuses  and  the  perilous  tendency  of  a  retail 
market  almost  exclusively  keyed  to  i)rice  comitetition. 
The  experience  of  dealers  is  that  the  price  appeal  has 
now  reached  the  stape  where  barKain-huntins  mijtht 
be  termed  a  national  mania.  Countless  buyers  are 
rampaging:  up  and  down  every  Main  Street  seeking 
to  clip  a  fraction  from  this  or  that  merchant's  price 
tags,  wholly  lost  to  any  sense  of  values.  Thus 
as  .Vcrc’  V’ork  Stni  says,  the  abuse  threatens  to  turn 
the  ■■l)edrock  of  trade  to  sand  beneath  the  imi>act  of 
price  competition.”  the  bedrock  being  the  quality  of 
goods  sold  over  the  counter. 

President  P.  A.  O’Connell,  of  the  dry  goods  asso¬ 
ciation,  hit  dead-center  when  he  remarked  that  “a 
return  to  quality  is  the  most  effective  step  any  group 
can  take  to  speed  the  return  of  business."  Quality, 
as  we  see  it,  is  a  prime  factor  in  what  is  called  the 
“.\nH‘rican  standard  of  living.”  Ours  is  not  a  hag¬ 
gling,  fish-market  society.  Part  of  the  majesty  of 
the  nation  has  been,  in  recent  years  at  least,  the 
substantial  and  worthy  merchandise  which  provides 
comforts  for  the  people.  National  health,  progress 
and  well-being  have  been  served  when  articles  in 
trade  have  been  made  with  goexi  profit  to  tlK  maker, 
good  profit  to  the  dealer  and  genuine  profit  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  tile  consumer. 

In  the  fourth  Winter  of  depression  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  true  lines  of  the  American 
standard  of  trading  have  become  faint.  Long-con¬ 
tinued  advertising  calculated  to  impress  the  bargain 
spirit  in  the  public  mind  has  inevitably  led  to  condi¬ 
tions  which  sensible  merchants,  and  wise  buyers  also, 
regard  as  intolerable.  So  the  cry  is  for  a  return  to 
sanity,  truth  in  advertising,  price  based  on  estab¬ 
lished  quality,  and  all  of  the  public  benefits  which 
naturally  flow  from  such  old-e.stablished  American 
custom. 

Anything  any  newspaper  can  do  to  further  this 
object  is  a  stroke  in  behalf  of  the  longed-for  eco¬ 
nomic  renaissance. 


The  “tieie  American  dress”  tchich  London 
Times  is  adopting  after  145  years  zeill  folloze 
style  of  S’czc  York  Herald  of  40  years  ago. 


MR.  VAN  ANDA’S  STORY 

C.\RR  V’.  VAN  .\ND.\,  retired  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Sew  York  Times,  has  more  sound 
achievement  to  his  credit  in  metropolitan 
newspaper-making  than  any  of  the  modern  imper¬ 
sonal  school,  yet  less  is  known  of  his  career  than 
that  of  possibly  any  contemporary.  He  had  an 
aversion  for  personal  publicity,  rarely  if  ever  granted 
an  interview  and  dodged  almost  every  camera  that 
ever  pointed  in  his  direction.  For  himself  he  ac¬ 
cepted  and  enjoyed  the  anonymity  he  advocated  for 
average  news  writers. 

Due  to  his  modesty  only  a  comparatively  few 
American  craftsmen  even  knew  the  name  of  the 
Times’  managing  editor,  though  newspaperdom  was 
often  reminded  by  extraordinary  news  feats  in 
that  newspaper  that  an  intrinsic  genius  must  be  at 
the  helm.  In  late  years  some  \’an  Anda  lore  has 
spread  through  the  newspaper  circle,  but  still  it  can 
be  said  his  story  of  success  has  never  until  now 
been  told.  It  is,  therefore,  with  pride  that  Editor 
&  PcBLiSHER  this  week  starts  a  brief  serial  outlin¬ 
ing  a  career  which  this  journal  has  long  desired  to 
describe  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  Mr.  Van 
Anda  was  persuaded  by  a  young  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  school  of  journalism  graduate  to  furnish  the 
data  as  the  basis  of  a  master’s  thesis,  and  later 
kindly  permitted  the  student  to  use  the  facts  in  the 
series  of  articles  starting  in  this  issue. 

It  is  not  possible  to  appraise  the  character  and 
skill  of  such  a  man  as  Carr  V.  Van  Anda  by  use  of 
any  of  the  trite  and  familiar  tags  and  labels  that 
editorial  writers  so  often  indulge.  We  feel,  too,  that 
Mr.  Fine’s  story  is  wholly  inadequate,  though  we 
are  appreciative  of  the  slice  in  lieu  of  the  loaf.  The 
only  brief  way  we  have  of  expressing  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Van  Anda’s  contribution  to  journalism  is  to 
point  to  New  York  Times  as  a  news  service  and 
assert  that  he,  backed  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs  every  step 
of  the  way,  was  its  architect. 


RIAL 


The  simple  inherit  folly;  but  the  prudent 
are  crowned  with  knowledge.  —  Proverbs, 
XIV:  18. 


BEEF,  WINE  AND  IRON 

The  other  night  at  a  fashionable  restaurant 
in  New  York  some  fifty  persons,  composing 
the  staff  of  the  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  sat  down  to  a  party  dinner  and  were 
addressed  by  Henry  Eckhardt.  His  announcement 
was  that  the  agency  had  decided  to  cancel  a  salary- 
cut  instituted  five  months  ago  and  pay  to  the  staff 
in  lump  sums  the  amounts  that  had  been  taken  from 
their  pay  envelopes  in  the  interval. 

What  had  happened  was  that  Kenyon  &•  Eckhardt 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  a  j)art  of 
a  living,  not  petrified,  world  and  that  the  way  to 
proceed  was  not  backward,  but  straight  ahead.  The 
advertising  business  was  not  at  all  bad.  said  the 
head  of  the  house  to  a  beaming  staff.  Nothing 
startling  had  happened,  to  be  sure,  but  throughout 
the  so-called  depression  the  concern  had  managed 
to  forge  ahead,  reporting  now  the  largest  business 
in  its  history.  Clients  were  discovering  that  real 
profits  are  to  be  made  in  times  that  most  folks  call 
"hard.”  and  SIOO.OOO  will  today  buy  $2()0.0(X)  worth 
of  reader  attention.  Then,  too,  it  was  obvious  that 
it  is  easier  to  keep  going  than  stand  still  awhile  and 
try  to  start  again.  The  most  successful  advertisers. 
Mr.  Eckhardt  pointed  out,  are  those  who  have  kept 
the  continuity  of  their  advertising  programs  un¬ 
broken.  .Xltogether,  the  firm  felt  that  the  economic 
picture  was  bright  enough  to  warrant  the  very  best 
efforts  of  a  contented,  ambitious,  forward-looking 
staff. 

.\n  Editor  &  Publisher  reporter  noticed  that  the 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  agency  is  also  expanding  its 
staff  and  enlarging  its  quarters.  Mr.  Eckhardt  told 
us  that  the  firm  did  not  owe  its  success  to  any  single 
new  account.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  marvelous  co¬ 
operation  of  an  intelligent  and  diligent  staff.  The 
present  management  took  over  the  agency  three 
years  ago  and  has  made  continuous  progress,  despite 
the  widespread  economic  upheaval. 


Young  city  editor,  in  an  Eastern  tonn, 
zerites:  "You  might  like  to  knozo  that  in  the 
process  of  earning  my  $24 JO  zcage  (cut  from 
$30)  this  zoeek,  I  threzv  into  the  zeastehasket 
unopened  press  agent  handouts  carrying  $23.10 
zeorth  of  cancelled  stamps.” 

BANKERS  AS  ADVERTISERS 

The  often-heard  story  of  advertising  plans 
strangled  and  appropriations  slashed  at  the 
order  of  skeptical  bankers,  even  after  able 
business  men  have  been  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  proposed  campaigns,  lends  additional  point  to  the 
speech  of  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  the  N.  W. 
•Xyer  &  Son  advertising  agency,  at  the  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  this  week. 

The  bankers,  Mr.  Fry  pointed  out,  have  lent 
money  freely  for  the  building  up  of  a  tremendous 
manufacturing  system  in  this  country — only  to  find 
th.Tt  the  sy.stem  won't  work  unless  consumers  will 
buy.  They  have  hired  engineers,  scientists,  statisti¬ 
cians.  experts  of  many  sorts,  to  guide  them  in  plant 
development — and  then  have  casually  passed  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  vital  matter  of  advertising  guided  only 
by  their  own  whims  or  prejudices. 

It  represents  some  advance,  indeed,  that  the  bank¬ 
ers’  association  invited  an  outstanding  advertising 
man  to  discuss  this  subject  with  them.  Publishers 
and  others  interested  in  advertising  will  do  well  to 
bring  Mr.  Fry’s  views  to  the  attention  of  influential 
financiers  in  each  locality.  -  * 


“BEST  POLITICAL  MEDIUM” 

HOW  the  politicians  do  love  radio!  The  first 
words  uttered  by  .Alfred  E.  Smith  as  editor 
of  the  Xezi'  Outlook  acclaim  radio  as  the 
principal  medium  in  use  preceding  elections.  The 
newsreel,  he  says,  is  seen  by  only  a  limited  group  for 
a  few  days  and  is  quickly  forgotten.  The  daily 
press  is  "limited  as  a  medium.”  The  country  is  too 
large  for  the  spoken  word  to  be  really  effective,  “un¬ 
less  hooked  up  with  the  radio.”  The  magazine  press, 
in  his  vision,  or  at  least  the  New  Outlook,  can 
check  up  once  a  month,  throughout  every  year,  on 
IK)litical  activity  and  be  a  “living  record  of  public 
happenings.” 

We  wish  well  for  .Al.  Smith  in  his  editorial  ven¬ 
ture,  but  to  be  effective  he  will  surely  have  to  think 
more  clearly  and  write  more  accurately  than  he  has 
done  in  his  salutation.  It  is  an  easy  guess  that  for 
any  word  uttered  on  the  radio,  intended  to  exercise 
political  light  or  leading,  hundreds  of  words  are 
uttered  in  the  American  daily  press.  Everyone 
capable  of  voting  reads  newspapers,  and  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  people  listen  to  radio  talks, 
even  when  leaders  are  doing  their  most  impassioned 
stuff.  The  “living  record  (non-partisan)  of  public 
hapjienings”  is  written  in  news  columns,  day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  year  by  year.  Mr.  Smith  may 
bring  to  the  monthly  medium  a  genius  not  hereto¬ 
fore  known  in  the  fiehl  of  public  communications, 
but  to  date  it  has  not  been  possible  to  induce  the 
predominant  mass  of  voting  .Americans  to  read  the 
political  record  in  magazine  form.  Political  news 
is  as  perishable  as  any  other  department  of  interest, 
and  .the  .American  people  want  it  "hot  off  the  grid¬ 
dle.”  The  political  matter  that  is  most  generally 
served  by  radio  broadcast  is  not  necessarily  that 
which  forms  the  public  opinion  that  is  finally  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  ballot  box.  Rather,  it  is  the  show 
side  of  the  picture,  the  dramatic  debate.  Mr.  Smith 
is  himself  a  shining  proof  that  elections  are  not 
decided  in  favor  of  the  leader  who  puts  on  the  best 
radio  show.  His  performance  of  four  years  ago 
thrilled  the  nation,  and  by  all  odds  he  was  the  best 
drama  feature  at  the  Chicago  convention  this  year. 

Just  what  Mr.  Smith  means  by  saying  that  the 
daily  press  is  limited  as  a  medium,  we  cannot  guess. 
Everything  has  its  limit,  of  course,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  daily  press  is  “limited” 
when  compared  with  radio,  on  any  ground  what¬ 
soever. 


fn  c.rccss  of  1.200  column  inches,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  of  total  nezvs  and  editorial 
space,  zoas  giz'cn  to  domestic  politics  in  Seze 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Xezv  York  Times, 
respecliz-ely,  on  Tuesday. 


Comic  strips  engraved  so  small  that  readers 
must  struggle  to  decipher  the  equivalent  of 
6-point  type  in  uneven  hand-lettering,  prozide 
no  space  economy. 


INDECENT  ADVERTISING 

SPEAKING  of  indecent  pictures  in  advertising 
copy,  we  wonder  how  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  refused  publication  to  the  so-called 
“art”  which  was  used  in  New  York  and  some  other 
metropolitan  communities  to  advertise  the  RKO- 
Radio  film  production,  “Bird  of  Paradise.”  The  pic¬ 
ture  referred  to  is  a  huge  silhouette  of  a  naked  cave¬ 
man,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  white  girl  wearing  a 
couple  of  ostrich  plumes  and  a  smirk.  For  vulgarity 
and  unabashed  exhibitionism  this  picture  goes  the 
limit  and  is  startling  when  seen  in  the  columns  of 
iK-wspaix*rs  that  for  many  years  have  enforced  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  rules  calculated  to  conserve 
decency  in  public  print.  It  is  the  sort  of  “advertising 
art”  recently  referred  to  in  these  columns  as  tempt¬ 
ing  public  protests  which  are  sure  ultimately  to  em¬ 
barrass  both  advertiser  and  medium.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  American  standard  of  decency  will 
resist  this  form  of  appeal.  If  publishers  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  situation  they  should  not  be  shocked  if  the 
respectable  public  calls  for  some  form  of  restraint, 
even  censorship. 

No  doubt  sensual  advertising  copy  now  running 
in  the  press  represents  the  desperation  of  picture 
houses  to  attract  box  office  receipts  in  a  disastrous 
year.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  troubles  of  such 
business  can  only  be  complicated  by  such  low  appeal. 
Certainly,  the  American  press  cannot  be  used  in  this 
high-handed  manner,  without  risking  harmful  rear- 
tions  from  normal  readers.  If  this  means  state  or 
national  censorship,  the  sacrifice  would  be  pathetic 
indeed. 
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HEXRY  F.  PRIXGLE.  who  last 
week  became  a  member  of  the 


— ■  Press,  returned  to  Houston  Sept.  26 

PURELY  PERSONAL  after  a  week’s  business  trip  to  Xew  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

_ York.  _  _ 

^OL.  FRAXK  KXOX,  C/..Va<;o  Charles  E.  Broughton  editor.  5/.^^  IJ-EXRY  F.  PRIXGLE.  who  last 
Diii/y  .Veu’S  publisher,  will  be  the  ya»  (W  is.)  and  W  isconsin  Demo-  became  a  member  of  the 

principal  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  cratic  national  comnutteem^i.  rode  with  q,-  j^e  Columbia  University 

of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  Gov  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  si-hnol  of  ionr- 

I  „  c„ii„  u  and  their  son  Tames,  in  a  narade  ^  ^ 

nahsm.  is  well 
known  as  an 
author.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  1931 
Pulitzer  prize  for 
his  "Theodore 
Roosevelt.”  con¬ 
sidered  the  best 
biography  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Pringle 
was  born  in  Xew 
York  in  1897  and 
is  a  graduate  of 

juscpiiu.i  i.'ai.ivij.  .  ..vu.c.j,..  eiryus,  anu  .\irs.  .Mcivinney  ii  t-  • 

(X.  C.)  -Vi’tt'i  &  Obsen'cr,  addressed  were  in  southern  Oregon  on  a  business  Henky  F.  Pr;.\glk 

the  Madison  county,  X.  C.,  Democratic  and  pleasure  trip  recently.  ■  ^  j  •  u  u  ser^a 

,,  Marshal.,  N.  C,  F.  Irv.nr.  rdi.ar.  Parl/r.,,.  (Ore.) 

S4S!4:;k:3-Mkrp.;.  have  k^Ke^-s" 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


01  me  1I1111U13  a^liailiuei  ui  a-rjiioie-.  v.v.  -  -  -  -- -7  -  -  - -  .  -  -- 

at  Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago,  Oct.  14.  and  their  son,  James,  m  a  parade 
Col  Robert  McCormick,  publisher,  Milwaukee  when  the  Demo- 

clfcago  Tribune,  delivered  an  address  ^ept.  30. 

on  excessive  taxation,  “The  Sacking  of  A.  E.  Voorhies,  publisher.  Grants 
America,"  before  the  Forum  of  the  Cin-  Pass  (Ore.)  Conner,  and  Mrs.  Voor- 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently,  hies  are  traveling  in  the  south  and  east 
E  K.  Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma  October.  They  plan  to  spend 

Otv  Dailv  Oklahoman  and  Evening  some  time  in  Xew  Orleans  belore  con- 
7-/,;U  and  Carl  C.  Magee,  publisher,  tinuing  to  Xew  \ork  City  by  boat. 
Oklahoma  City  Xews.  have  been  ap-  George  H.  Francis,  editor,  Xapa 
pointed  members  of  the  Committee  of  (Cal.)  Daily  Register,  has  been  spend- 
^ven  to  direct  unemployment  relief  ing  his  vacation  in  southern  Oregon, 
then.  \’erne  McKinney,  editor,  Hillsboro 

Josephus^  Daniels,  publisher,  Raleigh  (Ore.)  Argus,  and  Mrs.  McKinney 
(X'.  C.)  -Vett'i  S'  Obsen'er,  addressed  were  in  southern  Oregon  on  a  business 
the  Madison  county,  X.  C.,  Democratic  and  pleasure  trip  recently. 


For 


Henky  F.  Pringle 


ernor  Floj-d  B.  Olson. 

Joseph  J.  Huber,  editor  and  manager, 
IPest  Bend  (Wis.)  Xeivs,  was  re¬ 
nominated  for  state  assemblyman  from 
his  county  on  the  Republican  ticket  in 
the  recent  primary.  He  has  been  an 
assemblyman  since  1926. 

J.  Frank  Burke,  publisher,  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Register,  was  slightly  injured 
recently  and  Henry  Pritchard,  ranch 
worker,  w'as  killed  when  their  automo¬ 
biles  collided. 

Dwight  E.  Young,  editor-in-chief, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald,  and 
Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  Nezes,  represented  their  news¬ 
papers  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
police  radio  system  in  Dayton  recently. 

Dick  Vaughan  has  returned  to  Hous¬ 
ton  to  join  the  city  staff  after  covering 
the  three-week  special  session  of  the 
Texas  legislature  for  the  Houston 
Press. 

M.  M.  Lee,  editor  and  publisher. 
Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Chief,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  banquet.  Sept.  30,  spon- 
sored_  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
marking  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of 
the  newspaper  under  his  editorship.  He 
was  presented  with  a  white  gold  watch. 

■  banker  and  old 

resident,  in  honor  of  the  anniversary. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor,  Houston 


HE  KNOWS  COMICS! 

John  T.  Custis,  managing  editor,  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  in  a  letter  to  McNaught  Syndicate,  says: 

“I  enclose  herewith,  signed,  the  new  Goldberg  contract. 

“I  cannot  repeat  too  emphatically  my  belief  that  Rube  has 
kept  his  feature  at  top  notch,  where  many  others  have  deteri¬ 
orated  with  time.” 

Mr.  Custis  knows  comic  strips. 

He  has  tried  Rube  Goldberg  over  a  period  of  years,  and  found 
him  FUNNY.  And,  after  all,  the  public  likes  a  bit  of  fun 
in  the  “funnies.” 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  mpnitt  times  building  Charles  v.  moadam 

Chairman  NEW  YORK  N  Y  President 


Pi 


{''-'tntReM.hfieZ^^l^^^^  9r,^8on  Pioneer  .Association  in  Jackson-  for  many  magazines,  including  the 

bimday  Republieag.  ana  Mrs.  Fafie  have  ^.,1]^^  Se  ^  x).  American  Mcrcurv  and  the  Nezo 

returned  from  Europe  where  they  spent  u-n-  r-i  i  j-.  lu  /•/->  \  .icrntry  ana  the  jVCu 

*1  *  VVilliam  Clark,  editor,  .voncia/s  (O.)  i  orkcr.  He  served  until  recent  months 

the  sunime  .  Experiment  and  the  Nonvalk  Booster,  as  associate  editor  of  The  Outlook. 

Clark  Howell  br.,  ,  .  /j*  ®  who  soon  will  celebrate  his  88th  birth-  His  first  book  was  ‘‘.Alfred  E.  Smith: 

Constitution,  observed  his  69th  birthday  anniversary,  went  by  plane  from  a  Critical  Study,”  published  in  1927, 

this  past  week.  1  he  editorial  depart-  Cleveland  to  Albany,  X.  Y.,  last  week,  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
ment  presented  him  with  a  large  bouquet  ^.jjj  some  time  visiting  his  He  also  wrote  “Big  Frogs,”  a  collec- 

of  flowers  and  he  was  in  receipt  of  mes-  daughter  in  Delhi,  XL  Y.  tion  of  sketches  attempting  to  analyze 

sages  of  congratu  ations  from  all  parts  -  Americans  “whose  spashes  have  re- 

of  the  Lnited  States.  JN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  sounded.”  Mr.  Pring:le’s  wife  is  Helena 

James  E.  Lawrence,  editor,  Lincoln  T  QUIS  WILEY,  business  manager  of  Huntington  Smith,  who  writes  for  the 
(Xeb.)  Star,  accompanied  state  Demo-  J__ythe  A'cic  York  Times  will  speak  Yorker  and  other  magazines,  and 

cratic  leaders  to  McCook  Sept.  27,  before  the  Xassau  Club,  Princeton.  I'ow  at  work  on  a  novel. 

where  they  joined  Gov.  Franklin  D.  j  ^  Oct.  21.  on  “The  Xewspaper  and  - -  ■  .  = 

Roosevelt  s  party  en  route  to  Sioux  jbe  College  Reader.”  Gilmore  X.  Xunn.  general  manager. 

if'  o  M  vi-.  P-  zn  Y  Henry  J.  Auth,  vice-president.  Xen-  (Tex.)  Daily  Xezvs,  and  Mrs. 

C  K  Ri^denour,  editor  Piqua  (O.)  (y  j  p  Star-Eagle,  and  Eugene  parents  of  a  daughter  born 

Call,  has  been  named  chairman  of  a  business  manager,  Xezvark  recently. 

committee  working  on  Pl^J^s  for  a  tax  Xeics,  are  members  of  the  Scott  Foster,  advertising  solicitor, 

le\7  to  obtmn  funds  for  the  Memorial  ^’ewark  Community  Chest  Drive  execu-  Regina  (Sask.)  Dailv  Star,  has  re- 
hospital  at  Piqua.  committee.  '  signed. 

John  P  Coughlin  publisher,  IPa^rru  advertising  manager.  — - 

(Minn.)  Hcra/d,  is  the  Democratic  can-  Deseret  Xezvs,  has  re-  IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

HifiHct  (^o^eress  Irom  the  First  j  £rom  a  business  trip  to  San  TXT  T.  SITLIXGTOX.  managing 

Harold  .A.  Fitzgerald,  publisher  Pm, -  .  p  h  h  '  n  '  Th’  h"""  W  ^'fo"the 

tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  PrL,  and  Mrs.  .J’.  manager  Democrat  has  been  appointed  to  the 

Fitzgerald,  visited  relatives  in  Grand  (^ask)  Dai/y  Xtar  has  returned  board  of  the  Reg'ona  Agricultural 

Rapids,  Mich.,  the  week-end  of  Oct.  1.  a  business  and  holiday  trip  to  Credit  Corporation  for  the  Sixth  Dis- 

‘  .  _  ,  .I-  .  n  eastern  Canada.  trict,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Ci/v^(6kla  )  Dai/v°Vmj  and^a’fonner  Christie,  formerly  with  the  Dc-  J.  O.  Beaudry,  managing  editor,  Ot- 

service  man  has  been  named  chairman  Times  advertising  staff,  has  joined  tazva  Morning  Journal,  is  on  a  moose 

Tf  the  TarS  of  coi3  tlie  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader  hunting  expedition  in  Pontiac  County, 

Legion  orphans  home.  Ponca  City.  advertising  staff.  Quebec. 

Dr.  James  Q.  Dealey,  editor  Dallas  „  T-.  Caine,  advertising  manager.  ’(''aUe'-  M.  Harrison,  maiwging  edi- 

\'eu's  rerentlv  addressed  the  Dallas  Tum  City  Globe,  and  formerly  with  tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
chanter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Tout  Daily  Nezi’s,  is  organizing  and  Times,  addressed  the  Oklahoma 

Bankfng  -■American  institute  oi  Weekly  Community  Rpl  Estate  Association  at  Oklahoma 

r-  r»i  j*  r  ui*  i  r  Newspapers’  Association,  Citv,  Sept.  27. 

C.  K.  Blandm,  former  publisher  of  _  ,  /  i  V» 

the  St.  Paul,  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  Tred  Reese,  Harold  Jensen  and  D  C'’3Pple,  managing  editor, 

atid  Dispatch,  has  b«n  named  a  mem-  Robert  Divet,  advertising  department  ^  'J,  ( who  de- 

ber  of  the  state  land  utilization  by  Gov-  staff,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  .\e'iis,  feat^  J*  *9^ 

ernor  Floyd  B.  Olson.  returned  from  vacations  in  South-  the  Republican  Senatorial  nomination  m 

losenh  T.  Hiiher.  editor  and  manatrer.  California.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


JBLISHERS 


WHO  WANT  TO  BE 
AHEAD  ON  MAY  1  STATE¬ 
MENTS  WE  OFFER 

T  A  R  Z  A  N 


DAILY  AND  SUN  DAY 


EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS 


Vj^HILE  certain  persons  are  at 
”  the  moment  endeavoring  to 
create  the  impression  that  the 
people's  interest  lies  in  tariffs, 
taxes,  war  debts,  prohibition,  and 
relief  schemes,  our  own  investi¬ 
gation  indicates  that  the  real  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  lies  in 
TARZ.4N  .... 

T'  ARZAN  affords  the  leader- 

ship  for  which  people  hunger 
....  the  swift,  free,  direct  escape 
from  the  muddle  of  complicated 
thinking  ....  a  daily  joy-ride 
into  a  world  of  thrills  that  every¬ 
one  can  feel  and  understand 
....  a  leadership  that  gets  and 
holds  readers  for  you  .... 

/AN  this  anniversary  of  our  first 
sporting  offer  of  The  Tarzan 
daily  strip,  we  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  offer  still  holds  .... 
You  take  on  the  strip  of  thrills, 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  for  ten 
weeks  only  ....  At  the  end  of 
the  first  strip-serial,  you  are  free 
to  quit  cold  or  to  go  on  and  use 
the  other  Tarzan  strip-serials. 
....  If  your  readers,  new  and 
old.  demand  the  continuation  of 
Tarzan,  your  circulation  statement 
goes  up. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  may 
change  ....  or  keep  up  the 
struggle  ....  but  Republicans, 
Democrats.  Socialists,  Commu¬ 
nists  and  Independents  are  all 
united  when  it  comes  to 
TARZAN  ....  Try  the  strip 
and  stop  it  ...  .  See  what  hap¬ 
pens  .... 

For  Terms  and  Samples, 
Please  Write  to 


UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILT 
General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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the  recent  primary,  was  honored  at  a 
non-political  celebration  attended  by 
3,000  residents  of  northern  Wisconsin 
Sept.  24  in  Ashland. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  managing  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal, 
and  retiring  president  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Rotary  club,  tendered  a  dinner 
to  the  past  presidents  of  the  club,  at  his 
home  Sept.  30. 

Francis  Drake,  rewrite  man,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  spending  a  vacation  with 
his  parents  in  north  Georgia. 

John  Babb,  Toledo  Blade  copy  desk, 
is  on  vacation. 

Lee  Miller,  news  editor,  Buffalo 
Times,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
Maine. 

James  H.  Heffron,  sports  editor, 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  was  recently 
elected  adjutant  of  the  .4naheim  Post, 
.American  Legion. 

Douglas  McKay,  artist,  Newark 
(X.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  has  returned  from 
a  two  weeks’  trip  to  LaCeiba,  Hon¬ 
duras. 

Dan  Parker,  sports  editor,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  and  Frank  Dunham,  sports 
editor,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  spoke  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to 
Joseph  A.  Shugrue.  former  lightweight 
boxer,  recently  in  Jersey  City. 

Will  J.  Powers,  Ilion  correspondent. 
Utica  (X.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Ilion  postmastership. 

Max  Kohnopp  is  acting  city  editor. 
Dayton  (O.)  JJaily  News,  during  the 
absence  of  Jerry  Connors  who  is  on 
vacation. 
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THB  OLDBST  PUBUSRERS*  AND  ADVERTISEBB* 

_ JOURNAL  IN  AMERICA _ 

BBtablisked  by  AUon  Forman  iw  188^ _ 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor ;  Arthur  T.  Robb.  Mcneging 
Bditor;  Warren  L.  Bassett.  .Veira  Editor;  Robert  S. 
If  ann.  A  aaoctota  Editor  ;  John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor, 
Cbarlec  B.  Qroomes.  Buiinestt  and  AdtrrtUing  Man- 
oper;  Jamaa  WVlght  Brown.  Jr..  Promotion  Manager ; 
Qaorge  H.  Strata.  Cireulation  Manager;  S.  L.  Dare, 
ClauiUed  Manager;  Ellaabeth  McMahon.  Cashier. 
London.  England,  office:  W’alter  House.  418/22 

Strand.  W.  C.  2.  Mist  Muriel  Q.  Atkins.  Manager. 
Lrnidon  Editor:  Allan  Delafons.  154*156  Cheapside, 
B.  C.  2.  Parti.  France,  office:  76  rae  det  Petite 
Ckamept,  Sydney  R.  Clarke.  Manager.  Parii  Eklltor: 
Oaorga  Langelaan.  15  rue  Portal»  Enghien  lei  Bains, 
Seine  et  Oise.  Tokyo  Correspondent.  Clarence  A. 
Darts,  e/o  Japan  Advertiser.  Washington  Corrat- 
poedent:  Oeorga  H.  Manning.  Kational  Press  CM 
Building.  Chicago  Office:  Saiie  J7I6,  London 
Onarantee  and  Aeident  Building,  360  Sortk  Mieki- 
gam  Avenue,  George  Brandenburg,  Correspondent; 
Otto  L.  Bruns.  AAoertieing  Representative.  Pacifle 
Coast  Repreaeotatires :  R.  J.  Bldwell  A  Co..  741 
Market  Efraet,  San  Francisco:  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg..  Los  Angalaa;  and  Stuart  Bldg..  Seattle. 
Washington. 

International  Tear  Book  last  Saturday  in  January^ 
**A.N.P.A.**  numbers  last  two  Saturdays  In  April — 
Adrartlting  Convention  number  flrit  Saturday  In  June— 
Advartlslng  llnaga  raeordt  In  March  and  September — 
Nawtpv>ar  rates  and  drculatlons  In  January  and  July~ 
Market  Guide  containing  itaodardlaad  merchandising 
and  markatlnf  data  on  1,466  newspaper  markets 
third  Saturday  lo  Novraiber — 

SlM  of  tm  8%  z  12  inches — 168  agate  lines 
<12H  ems)  on  four  columns — total  of  672  agate 
Iloee  te  the  page — 

Largest  type  page  In  the  buslneM  paper  field — 
Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  75c.  per  agste 
line,  or  series  of  Insertions  as  follows: — 


BIm 

IJnaa 

Agate 

Time 

6 

Tlmee 

13 

Tlmaa 

28 

Tlmee 

52 

Tlmee 

1  Pace 

872 

8250 

8225 

8200 

8190 

8168 

K  Pace 

S36 

140 

120 

no 

100 

05 

M  Pace 

188 

75 

70 

85 

80 

55 

KPace 

84 

50 

45 

40 

88 

30 

n  Pace 

42 

SO 

25 

20 

17 

16 

The  single  eolumn  forty*two  line  rate  maker  eard  at 
a  ooet  of  116  por  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
SS>time  bMis  as  any  othar  schedule,  namely.  8161 
per  pace:  III  half  pace;  $55  quarter  page. 
CUaeifled  ratae:  TSe.  par  agata  lisa  one  lima:  Ite. 
par  agata  Una  four  ttmas. 

gttoatlans  Wantad:  lie.  par  agata  Una  one  time: 
46c.  par  agata  Una  three  tlmai  (aount  alz  words  to 
the  lliw). 

SoburlpUea  ntM:  Bjr  uU  ptytbl.  la  tdranoe 
UalUd  SutM  tad  Iiltad  PcumUoi  |4  p«r  jMr: 
Caaada  $4. SI;  Ooralcn  tS. 

Miobw  of  tk*  A$.oel.t«d  BatlDMi  Pipen. 

Cbiitcr  llcmbar  rt  tb*  Aadlt  Butaiu  of  ClrcaliUoai 
with  (  eeitlfled  "A.B.C."  u  tollowi; 


8U  Montha 

Bndad 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dla- 
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Gordon  Mackey,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Record,  is  now  writing 
a  daily  sports  column  for  the  Camdem 
(X.  T.)  Courier. 

Les  Goates,  sports  editor.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  has  returned  from 
an  airplane  trip  to  Los  Angeles  where 
he  covered  the  football  game  between 
the  University  of  Utah  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Paul  Saffron,  formerly  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and 
lately  with  the  Neiv  Castle  (Pa.)  News, 
is  now  with  the  Ford  City  (Pa.)  News, 
a  weekly. 

George  McCoy,  state  news  director, 
Ashei'ille  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  spending 
a  month  surveying  business  conditions 
in  western  North  Carolina  and  writing 
a  series  on  the  outlook. 

Lee  Erhard,  staff,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  is  accompanying  former  Sen. 
James  A.  Reed  on  his  Oklahoma  speak¬ 
ing  trip. 

Charles  Duffy,  night  copy  desk  chief, 
Boston  American,  has  returned  from 
vacation. 

John  J.  Corson,  III,  special  investiga¬ 
tor,  Richmond  Nczvs-Lcader,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  on  the  cost  of  Virginia’s 
part-time  commission  on  conservation 
and  development. 

Roy  Flannagan,  news  staff,  Richmond 
News-Leader,  is  visiting  various  parts 
of  Virginia,  writing  a  political  series. 

J.  A.  M.  Cook,  city  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  is  on  vacation. 
Chris.  Higginbotham  is'  acting  city 
editor. 

Claude  Ramsey,  news  staff,  Asheville 
(X.  C.)  Times,  was  elected  third  vice- 
president,  World  War  Thirtieth  Divi¬ 
sion  Association  at  the  sixth  reunion  in 
Knoxville,  Sept.  30. 

Paul  Hochuli,  assistant  city  editor, 
Houston  Press  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hochuli,  spent  his  vacation  in  Lake 
Charles,  La. 

Jack  Brennan,  radio,  farm  and  garden 
editor,  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  has 
returned  from  vacation. 

Eddie  Raymond,  Dc  Kalb  (Ill.) 
Chronicle,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Mildred  Seydell,  Atlanta  Georgian, 
feature  writer,  was  in  Chicago  last  week 
enroute  to  Atlanta  from  Hollywood. 
She  will  run  a  series  of  “Talks  With 
Celebrities’’  in  her  column,  “All  In  a 
Day,”  telling  of  her  visit  to  Hollywood. 

Harry  Munzel,  secretary  to  V’ictor 
Watson,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  managing  editor,  is  on  vacation  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

J.  Paul  Pedigo,  city  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  two  weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 

Walter  Gilhooly,  sports  editor,  Ot- 
tazea  Journal  has  returned  after  a  hunt¬ 
ing  expedition  to  Bark  Lake. 

John  J.  Kelley,  sports  editor,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  and  Mrs.  Kel¬ 
ley,  have  returned  from  a  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Canada.  Mr.  Kelley  was  for¬ 
merly  a  sports  writer  on  several  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Kiggins,  cross  word 
puzzle  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  on  vacation  in  New  Jersey. 

James  Trainer,  editorial  staff,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  visited  Buffalo  last  week¬ 
end.  He  was  formerly  on  the  Buffalo 
Times  and  Buffalo  News. 

Will  Maupin,  veteran  correspondent, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  was  awarded  a 
gold  m^al  in  honor  of  his  constant 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Nebraska,  at  the 
banquet  of  the  West  Nebrasla  Press 
Association  convention  in  Alliance, 
Sgpt.  24. 

Noble  Robinson,  reporter,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  has  returned  from  vacation. 

R.  Fitzgerald  and  J.  Harry  Carr 
have  resigned  from  the  copy  desk,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  ^mund  Tay¬ 
lor,  lately  of  the  Washington  United 
States  Daily,  and  Walter  Mair,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  have  joined  the  desk  staff. 

Arthur  Patterson,  of  the  sports  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 


Patterson  are  parents  of  an  eight  and 
a  half  pound  boy,  Kenneth  Graham  Pat¬ 
terson,  their  first  child,  born  Oct.  1  at 
Westchester  Square  Hospital. 

George  F.  Lounsbury,  associate  editor, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  honored  by 
the  Supreme  council.  Northern  Juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  by 
election  to  receive  the  Thirty-third  de¬ 
gree,  the  highest  honor  in  Scottish  Rite 
masonry  in  Boston,  next  September. 

William  McGaffin  has  joined  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star  covering  the  police 
beat. 

R.  E.  Dickerson,  night  city  editor. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  acted  as  telegraph 
editor  during  the  recent  vacation  of 
Harold  R.  Maier. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  columnist,  delivered  a 
talk,  Oct.  3  before  members  of  the 
Richmond  public  lyceum. 

Earl  Aiken  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff 
has  returned  from  vacation. 

Gerald  Johnson,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  will  dedicate  a  monument  in 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  Oct.  20  and  then  be 
a  guest  of  the  Southern  writers  who 
will  hold  a  house  party  there  Oct.  21-22. 

Dick  Freeman,  news  editor,  Houston 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip. 

Kenneth  C.  Adams,  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  newspaperman,  political 
writer  and  former  war  correspondent, 
recently  was  presented  with  the  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  He  also  wears  the  Croix  cie 
Guerre  and  two  citations  from  General 
Pershing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Willoughby  are 
parents  of  a  nine-pound  son,  their  fourth 
child.  Mrs.  Willoughby  is  Miss  Betty 
Cass,  columnist  of  the  Madison  (Wis.f 
State  Journal,  and  Mr.  Willoughby  is  a 
member  of  the  Democrat  Printing  Co. 

Selwyn  Kershaw,  former  telegraph 
and  financial  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
News  Bureau. 

Charles  Folsom,  of  the  Boston  Post 
city  room  staff,  has  joined  the  night 
copy  desk. 

Ken  Liddell,  morning  sports  editor, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Lxader-Post,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  vacation. 

Dave  Quirk.  Boston  Daily  Record 
night  copy  desk  and  makeup,  attended 
the  world  series  baseball  games  in  New 
York. 

Arthur  Peterson  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
staff,  has  returned  from  vacation. 

Louise  Miller,  society  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
and  Paul  Miller,  Columbus  bureau.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  have  announced  their 
engagement.  They  will  be  married 
Oct.  19. 

Kent  Meader,  Toledo  Blade,  has  been 
re-elected  manager  of  the  Walter  Wel¬ 
ler  post,  American  Legion,  drum  and 
bugle  corps. 

Joseph  McGlynn,  sports  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  is  at  Graduate 
hospital,  Philadelphia,  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  throat  ailment. 

Tom  Wilson,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press  copy  desk,  has  returned  from  va¬ 
cation. 

Nancy  Carey,  home  economics  expert. 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  started 
a  new  series  of  food  preparation  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  the  Public  Ledger  audi¬ 
torium. 

C.  J.  King,  assistant  city  editor,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Florida  Times-Union,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  vacation,  spent  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Haden  Moise,  Jr.,  recently  of  Colum¬ 
bia  (Mo.)  Missourian,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  news  desk,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post. 

Earl  Stumpf,  day  telegraph  editor, 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at  his 
lake-side  country  home  at  Seffner,  near 
Tampa. 


.\lexander  B.  Noyes,  financial  editor. 
New  York  Times,  and  his  sister.  Miss 
Jane  B.  Noyes,  returned  this  week  from 
a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Sybil  Reppert,  of  Buckhannon,  W. 
Va.,  for  the  past  two  years  on  the 
Buffalo  Times  staff,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Howard  G.  Brush  of 
Buffalo. 

E.  J.  Hart,  legislative  correspondent, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  board  of  registration 
commissioners  in  Scranton.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  on  the  Times  gave  him  a  ban¬ 
quet  when  the  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  SYBIL  REPPERT,  feature  | 
writer,  Buffalo  Times,  to  How-  ! 
ard  G.  Brush  of  Buffalo,  Sept.  21  at 
her  home  in  Buchhannon,  W.  Va.  Fol-  ( 
lowing  an  automobile  trip  they  will 
reside  in  Water  Valley,  N.  Y. 

George  F.  Lounsbury,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  to  Mrs.  Mar-  ' 
garet  Seyler,  Milwaukee,  in  Rockford, 

Ill.,  Sept.  27.  They  left  on  a  brief  trip 
after  the  ceremony.  ' 

John  G.  Stoll,  publisher,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Duncan 
Stewart,  Sept.  29,  in  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  New  York.  They  left 
immediately  on  the  He  de  France  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

Thornton  Monselle,  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  business  office,  to  Miss 
Leora  G.  Monselle,  of  Owosso,  Mich. 

Oct.  1. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Hiatt,  editor,  Chainbers 
(Neb.)  Sun,  to  E.  C.  Hammer,  retired 
rancher,  at  Ord,  N^eb.,  Sept.  16. 

Miss  Isa  Blythe  Falconer,  formerly  of 
business  department,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Courier  Citizen,  to  Gordon  D.  Paris  at 
St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  church,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  Sept.  24. 

Miss  Hulda  Kreuter,  society  reporter, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  to  Charles 
Leavens,  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Leavens  is  also  ) 
employed  by  tlie  Sheboygan  Press. 

George  H.  Tagatz,  night  editor  in  the 
Milwaukee  .\ssociated  Press  bureau,  to 
Miss  Betty  Blaine,  of  Gilmore  City,  la., 
in  Milwaukee,  Sept.  24. 

Samuel  Bowles,  part-owner.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  and  affiliated 
newspapers,  to  Miss  Pauline  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Holliston,  Mass.,  at  St. 
Peter’s-by-the-Sea  church  at  York,  Me., 
Sept.  28,  with  Rev.  John  Fearnley,  rec¬ 
tor,  officiating. 

Clyde  Paulk,  mechanical  department, 
Conzvay  (Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat, 
to  Miss  Delle  Dodson,  Oct.  1,  at 
Searcy,  Ark. 

John  Badovinac,  advertising  staff, 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News,  to 
Miss  Olga  Studinsky  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
at  Hollywood,  Sept.  29. 

George  F.  Fardy,  Boston  Globe,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Blackler,  at  West 
Newton,  last  week. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


UTICA  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Sept.  27,  Utica  Day  edition,  40 
pages. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Nezvs,  12-page 
Fall  and  Winter  Fashions  supplement, 
Oct.  2. 

Montreal  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  radio 
show  section,  16  pages. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Ez'ery  Evening, 
5  page  Philco  World  Series  supple¬ 
ment,  Sept.  26,  and  6  page  National 
Refrigerator  Week  supplement.  Sept.  30. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
fourth  annual  4  page  tabloid  “Jersey 
City  Girls”  on  the  opening  of  the  Your* 
Women’s  Christian  Association,  Sept.  28. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
Sept.  25,  special  four  page  rotogravure 
section  devoted  to  A.  J.  Durkee  bakery. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  Utica 
Day  edition,  Sept.  27,  26  pages. 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  Sept.  lS,  8 
page  section  commemorating  opening  of 
new  United  Artists  theater. 


Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  an¬ 
nual  trade  edition,  52  pages,  Oct.  1. 


LINOTYPE 


LINOLITE  MAGAZINES  will  do  everything  that 

brass  magazines  will  do  except  to  tire  out  the  operator. 
They  are  made  of  a  specially-developed  alloy  which  is 
as  durable  as  brass  and  very  much  I  ighter ...  22  pounds 
less  on  the  full-length  90-channel  magazine  for  exam¬ 
ple.  Linolite  magazines  are  available  in  a  complete 
range  of  styles  .  .  .  full-length,  split,  and  auxiliary. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

Set  in  Metrolite  No.  2 


POUNDS  LIGHTER 

.  .  .  yet  cost  no  more 
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f"-or  Letters 


Adolf  hitler’s  private  income  is 
.estimated  (by  his  oppoiK'iits)  at 
$114,250  a  year.  .  .  .  Marshal  Pilsudski 
of  Poland  "keeps  his  fulminations  out 
of  the  world  press  far  more  effectively 
than  even  the  rigid  Polish  censorship 
could,  because  his  speeches  are  unprint¬ 
able.”  .  .  .  The  former  chief  of  police 
at  Zagreb  kept  on  his  desk,  his  own  ton¬ 
sils,  pickled  ....  German  correspond¬ 
ents  at  Geneva  conferences  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  "sprightly  young  women  sec¬ 
retaries,  notebook  in  hand.”  who  appear 
to  take  shorthand  notes  in  all  languages 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  .  .  .  The  “younger 
Kremlin  set,”  headed  by  a  wife  of 
Molotoff  “one  of  Stalin’s  indefatigable 
Yes-men,”  were  permitted  to  wear  eve¬ 
ning  dresses  at  a  recent  diplomatic  re¬ 
ception.  .  .  .  The  King  (of  Italy) 
dropjK'd  his  handkerchief,  according  to 
a  story  circulated  secretly  in  Italy.  Mus¬ 
solini  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  “Let  me 
do  that,”  said  the  King ;  “it  is  the  only 
thing  left  into  which  I  can  stick  my 
nose  nowadays.”  .  .  . 

In  such  fashion  the  great  and  the 
near-great  march  through  the  pages  of 
“\ot  to  Be  Repeated,”  an  anonymous 
book  with  the  sub-title  “Merry-Go- 
Round  of  Europe,”  published  by  Ray 
Long  &  Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.,  New 
York.  In  racy,  and  not  infrequently 
scandalous  pages,  the  Europeans  whose 
names  grace  or  disgrace  our  news  re¬ 
ports — too  often,  alas,  remaining  merely 
names  to  the  casual  reader  —  are 
brought  to  life  and  given  personality. 
If  the  personality  is  in  many  cases  an 
unpleasant  one.  and  if  derogatory 
charges  are  sometimes  included  merely 
as  rumor,  one  can  only  reflect  that  the 
book  is,  after  all,  anonymous. 

The  authors  are  a  remarkable  lot,  if 
one  may  believe  the  cover  blurb,  con¬ 
sisting  of  “the  man  who  knew  more  of 
what  is  going  on  in  (iermany  than  any 
other,  .  .  .  the  one  who  was  most  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  goings  on  behind  the  scenes 
in  France  ...  an  .American  who  under¬ 
stands  England  better  than  most 
Englishmen.”  and  likewise  for  Austria 
and  the  Balkans,  for  Russia,  and  for 
Italy.  Presumably  they  are  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  various  capitals.  No  one  but 
Ray  Long  himself,  it  is  stated,  knows 
who  all  the  writers  are. 

.At  any  rate,  they  are  obviously  famil¬ 
iar  with  tlieir  respective  subjects,  and 
they  write  in  zippy  style.  The  reader 
who  keeps  his  sense  of  porportion  will 
learn  much  that  will  improve  his  under¬ 
standing  of  European  life  and  politics. 
— R.S.M. 

*  *  * 

The  Xczc  Outlook,  under  the  aegis 
of  .Alfred  E.  Smith,  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  last  week  with  hundreds  of 

newspapers  printing  the  story  of  its 

appearance  on  Page  One.  The  main 

interest  in  the  new  magazine  was  in  the 


political  utterances  of  its  editor,  but 
there  are  other  indications  that  the 
magazine  has  been  revitalized.  The  list 
of  contributors,  many  of  them  news¬ 
papermen,  is  imposing,  including,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Smith:  Owen  D.  Young. 
.Archibald  Roosevelt,  Franklin  W.  Fort. 
Don  Rose,  Edward  .Angly,  Sylvia 
Thompson,  Jay  N.  Darling,  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenborn,  Allen  Raymond,  J.  Frederick 
Essary,  H.  1.  Phillips,  and  Walker 
Matheson.  The  magazine  page  is  8) 
by  Hi  inches  over  all  and  carries  two 
type  columns.  Brief  comments  on  the 
authors  are  carried  under  the  article 
heading,  instead  of  in  a  department  as 
is  common  magazine  practice.  Small 
line-drawing  illustrations  are  used.  We 
can’t  see  that  the  magazine  is  much 
different  from  many  otliers  on  the 
stands,  but  it  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
newcomer,  and  may  in  time  find  a  com¬ 
fortable  niche  in  the  crowded  magazine 
field.  The  first  issue  comprised  64 
pages  and  cover.  It  sells  for  25  cents 
a  copy. — J.W.P. 

*  tf 

“TIFE  BEGINS  .AT  FORTY,”  his 

I  y  tenth  book  in  the  last  four  and  a 
half  years,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  author  discusses  the 
changed  relation  of  youth  to  age,  con¬ 
tending  that  as  the  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  the  world  grow  in  com¬ 
plexity  the  skill  of  the  experienced  per¬ 
son  outweighs  the  superior  energy  of 
the  younger  person.  McGraw-Hill  & 
Co.  will  publish  the  book  the  latter  part 
of  October. — S.L. 

SETS  1932  RECORD 

The  Huntsz’ille  (Ala.)  Times,  helping 
to  stage  a  Huntsville  Day  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  local  merchants  recently, 
set  a  1932  record  of  1526  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  which  1461  inches  were 
local  advertising.  The  amount  was 
within  188  inches  of  the  Times’  largest 
paper,  a  Christmas  jubilee  edition  pub¬ 
lished  a  week  before  Christmas.  1931, 
according  to  Henry  P.  Johnston,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRINTING  BIBLE  CHAPTERS 

.An  unusual  test  of  reader  interest  is 
being  tried  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star 
which  is  running  a  chapter  from  the 
Book  of  Genesis  daily.  Publication  of 
the  first  few  chapters  apparently  have 
met  with  favor  for  letters  of  praise  to 
the  publishers  have  been  received  daily. 
The  Star  estimates  it  will  take  approxi¬ 
mately  three  years  and  a  half  to  publish 
the  entire  Bible. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 
Walter  W.  Liggett 


For  Better  Printing 

of  halftones  and  type  matter — 

Morley  Mats 

Morley  Mats  mold  well  at  low  pressure.  Low-pressure 
molding  prevents  mushrooming  of  halftone  dots.  It 
prevents  break-down  of  porous  machine-cast  type  and 
delicate  hairlines.  It  prevents  breaking  through  the 
face  of  the  mat.  Incidentally,  it  saves  power  and 
wear  on  molding  blankets. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MERGER  COMMITTEES  NAMED 

Groups  Appointed  to  Study  Con¬ 
solidation  of  N.  Y.  Associations 

Committees  to  consider  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  and  the  New  York  Press 
Association  have  been  appointed.  Their 
personnel  is  as  follows : 

New  A’ork  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion :  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  chairman;  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Henry  H. 
Fris,  Albany  Times-Union;  William  O. 
Dapping,  Auburn  Citisen  -  Advertiser, 
and  E.  M.  Waterbury,  Oswego  Pal¬ 
ladium-Times. 

.Associated  Dailies :  William  O.  Dap¬ 
ping.  chairman;  E.  M.  Waterbury; 
F.  Everett  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel; 
Gardiner  Kline,  Amsterdam  Recorder, 
and  E.  S.  Underhill,  Jr.,  Corning 
Leader. 

New  York  Press  Association;  Fay 
C.  Parsons,  Cortland  Democrat,  chair¬ 
man;  Walter  B.  Sanders,  Nunda 
News;  Floyd  B.  Miner,  Fairport 
Herald-Mail ;  Lee  W.  McHenry,  Oneida 
Democrat-Union,  and  Edward  S.  White, 
Walton  Reporter. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association. 
The  first  meeting  will  be  held  after  the 
November  national  election. 

NORTH  SUCCEEDS  O'BRIEN 

Sterling  North,  for  the  past  five  years 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
reportorial  staff,  has  been  appointed 
literary  editor,  Henry  J.  Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
North  succeeds  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  who  will  continue  on  the  staff 
as  a  feature  writer  and  will  contribute 
occasional  articles  on  literary  subjects 
to  the  weekly  book  page.  Mr.  North  is 
the  author  of  several  successful  serial 
stories,  as  well  as  other  fiction  and 
poetry.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


GILCHRIST  ON  AIR 

Charles  J.  Gilchrist,  Chicago  Daily 
Xexfs  radio  editor,  has  joined  the  ranb 
of  paid  entertainers  on  commercial  raio 
programs.  Starting  Sunday,  Oct.  2, 
Mr.  Gilchrist  was  featured  on  the  Reid, 
Murdoch  Company  Monarch  Food  pro¬ 
gram,  together  with  the  “Mystery 
Tenor”  and  a  trio,  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company’s  blue  network. 
The  Daily  News  radio  editor  gave 
“Closeups  of  Radio  Stars,”  revealing 
gossipy  bits  of  information  about  radio 
celebrities.  He  has  signed  a  13-week 
contract  to  appear  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  at  1  p.m.  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  the 
permission  of  his  newspaper  to  appear 
on  this  program,  it  w'as  announced. 

OSHKOSH  EDITOR  FINED 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Oshkosh.  Wis.,  Oct.  4 — .A  plea  of 
nolo  contenders  to  a  charge  of  violating 
the  corrupt  practices  act  was  accepted 
from  Lynn  Peavey,  editor  of  the  Fox 
Valley  Free  Press,  by  Municipal  Judge 
Sprengler  here  and  a  fine  of  $25  and 
costs  was  assessed.  Violation  was 
charged  in  political  advertisements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Free  Press  which  were 
alleged  to  have  failed  to  show  the  proper 
authorization  line  as  required  by  law. 
Peavey  himself  is  the  complainant 
in  another  action  charging  a  similar 
offen.se  against  Oscar  J.  Hardy,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Xorthwestern. 

FLORIDA  MEETING  OCT.  21-22 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Florida  Press 
.Association  will  be  held  in  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Beach  Hotel,  Hollywood.  Fla., 
Oct.  21-22,  according  to  Russell  Kay, 
secretary.  Several  (Zuban  press  clubs 
and  a  number  of  Latin-American  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  invited  to  attend. 
Raphael  Ybor,  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Cuba,  will  address  the  meeting.  (Jov. 
Doyle  E.  Carlton  of  Florida  will  offi¬ 
cially  welcome  the  foreign  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Marie 
Holderman,  president  of  the  association, 
heads  the  program  committee. 


DEVINE  -TENNEY  CORPORATION 
GOES  SOUTH! 

Believing  in  the  business  future  of  the  South,  we  have 
established  a  sales  office  in  . 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

306  Palmer  Building 

Phone  Walnut  6363 

which  will  bring  to  Southern  advertisers  and  agencies  the 
same  high  measure  of  personal  service  in  behalf  of  the 
daily  newspapers  we  represent  that  has  been  available 
through  our  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Des 
Moines  and  Pittsburgh. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Rainwater 

a  native  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  an  advertising  man  of  many 
years  successful  experience  in  national  advertising  work 
has  been  placed  in  charge  and  is  now  "at  your  service.” 

Southern  advertisers  and  agencies  who  want  to  build  sales 
volume  in  the  markets  covered  by  newspapers  we  serve  are 
invited  to  call  upon  Mr.  Rainwater  at  the  new  Atlanta 
office  for  information  and  co-operation. 


October  1,  1932 


JAMES  J.  DEVINE, 

President. 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada 


Operating  The  World’s  Largest  Paper  Machine,  304  Inches, 

Total  Capacity  110,000  Tons  Annually 


Receiver  and  Manager 


Sales  Agents 


National  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
20  King  Street  East 
Toronto  Ontario 


Parsons  and  Whittemore,  Inc. 
10  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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‘STUDY  JOURNALISM  —  EVERYTHING’ 
KIPLINGER  ADVISES  W.  &  L.  STUDENTS 

Background,  Not  Technique,  Should  Be  Stressed  In 
Training  Future  Newspapermen,  Washington 
Correspondent  Believes 


iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lexington,  Va.,  oct.  3— “if  uni- 

j  versities  are  to  train  men  and 
women  for  journalism,  and  if  by  so  do¬ 
ing  the  deficiency  in  great  American 
journalists  is  to  be  remedied,  let  stu¬ 
dents  be  better  educated  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  things  rather  than  over¬ 
specialized  in  the  mechanics  of  the 
profession,”  Willard  M.  Kiplinger, 
Washington  correspondent  and  editor, 
told  journalism  students  at  Washington 
&  Lee  university  here  today. 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  “twenty 
years  of  experience  as  a  working  jour¬ 
nalist,  with  first-hand  observation  of  the 
profession’s  amazing  merits  and  griev¬ 
ous  shortcomings,”  Mr.  Kiplinger  char¬ 
acterized  the  best  school  of  journalism 
as  a  place  where  students  will  be_  taught 
a  great  deal  of  history,  economics,  po¬ 
litical  science,  language,  and  literature 
along  with  just  enough  journalistic 
“technique”  to  give  them  a  normal  start 
in  newspaper  work. 

Mr.  Kiplinger,  who  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  president  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  agency  furnishing  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  financial  information  to  private 
clients,  was  first  of  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writers,  editors, 
and  publishers  who  will  visit  Washing¬ 
ton  &  Lee  this  year.  Under  a  new  plan 
of  journalism  instruction,  students  will 
supplement  classroom  instruction  with 
personal  contact  with  men  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“Accuracy  of  perspective  is  what  you 
must  learn,”  the  Washington  editor 
said.  “Accuracy  of  fact:  the  spelling, 
the  middle  initial,  the  street  address,  the 
date,  the  exact  quotes,  the  photographic 
details — these  are  important  elements, 
but  they  are  talked  about  aplenty.  What 
I  want  to  stress  is  something  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  difficult,  accuracy  of 
perspective. 

“Is  the  candidate  for  city  council 
telling  the  truth,  or  is  he  fibbing?  Does 
the  party  platform  mean  what  it  says, 
or  is  it  hokum?  Does  the  corporation 
report  disclose  or  conceal  the  truth? 
Answers  to  these  questions  require  ac¬ 
curacy  of  perspective,  and  how  can  you 
have  this  accuracy  without  solid  back¬ 
ground  ? 

“Sometimes  I  see  ignorance  and  lack 
of  understanding  among  journalists  in 
their  handling  of  subjects.  Their  ignor¬ 
ance.  their  misconception,  their  faulty 
appraisal  of  the  importance  or  meaning 
of  the  facts  which  they  present,  are 
magnified  a  thousand  times  upon  the 
public  which  reads  their  product. 

“I  have  seen  political  writers  who 
write  brightly  of  the  superficial  aspects 
of  current  politics,  without  a  glimmer 
of  an  idea  concerning  the  fundamental 
trends,  or  the  meaning,  or  the  economic 
foundation  of  politics.  They  treat  poli¬ 


tics  as  a  vaudeville  show.  They  miss 
the  meaning,  and  thereby  millions  of 
voters  also  miss  the  meaning.” 

Mr.  Kiplinger  then  expanded  his 
point  about  background  being  more  im¬ 
portant  than  technique. 

“If  a  journalist  needs  something  more 
than  others,”  he  said,  “he  needs  these 
things:  English  language,  for  it  is  the 
tool  with  which  he  works.  English 
literature,  for  its  discloses  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  race.  History,  for  it 
shows  why  we  are  what  we  are  today. 
Political  science,  for  newspapers  deal 
so  largely  with  current  politics.  Eco¬ 
nomics,  for  the  laws  of  business  opera¬ 
tions  are  of  growing  importance  in  our 
modern  civilization.  Elements  of  law, 
for  they  represent  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  life.  .Any  subjects  which  shed  light 
on  the  social  and  economic  organization, 
for  the  big  developments  of  the  next 
generation  will  be  the  realm  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  society. 

“Secondarily,  the  journalist  should 
have  some  foreign  language,  sicence, 
mathematics,  psychologj-,  philosophy, 
art,  and  music.  There  is  no  logical 
place  to  end  the  list,  but,  because 
normal  college  training  is  limited  to 
four  years,  you  can  see  there  isn’t  much 
room  left  for  ‘journalistic  technique.’ 

“Some  professional  training  must  be 
had.  News  writing  is  essential,  and  a 
sweeping  survey  of  other  courses  found 
in  the  usual  journalistic  curriculum  is 
desirable:  but  a  little  is  sufficient. 
Something  must  be  crowded  out  of  the 
college  course,  or  at  least  squeezed 
down.  Let  the  technical  subjects  be 
trimmed  rather  than  the  broad,  funda¬ 
mental,  cultural  courses.” 

“This  country  has  relatively  few 
great  journalists, — men  who  are  power¬ 
ful  leaders  in  public  opinion,”  Mr.  Kip¬ 
linger  continu^.  “Perhaps  one  reason 
is  that  American  journalism  is  based 
squarely  upon  the  reporter,  rather  than 
upon  the  editorial  writer  or  the  special- 
writer.  The  American  reporter  is 
trained  not  so  much  in  original  think¬ 
ing,  as  in  reflecting  of  the  thinking  of 
others.  He  is  the  distributor  rather 
than  the  manufacturer. 

“Europe  has  a  larger  number  of  in¬ 
fluential  newspaper  editors  and  journal¬ 
ists  than  America,  more  outstanding 
men  who  dominate  great  groups  of 
thought.  But  this  superiority  is  more 
than  ofT-set  by  the  low  standards  of 
the  average  working  journalist  in 
Europe.  He  is  apt  to  be  a  propa¬ 
gandist  instead  of  a  reporter,  an  ac¬ 
ceptor  of  small  bribes,  a  subservient 
sort  of  person  filled  with  polite  awes. 

“It  is  not  true,  that  ‘journalists  are 
born,  not  made.’  Plenty  have  been 
made.  A  few  have  l>een  made  in  col¬ 
lege,  but  not  many.  Don’t  think  that 
you  are  educated,  for  journalism  or  for 


INVESTIGATION 

In  judsing  the  value  of  dry  mats,  quality  as  well  as  price  must  be 
considered. 

The  best  way  to  judse  Certified  value  is  to  use  some  of  our  mats  in  your  own 
plant  under  your  own  conditions.  Investigation  of  the  many  claims  made 
for  various  brands  of  mats  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
publishers  that  it's  best  to  depend  upon  Certifieds  to  insure  satisfaction  in 
their  stereotype  foundries. 

And  remember,  there's  a  Certified  mat  to  meet  your  purse  and  purpose. 
We  invite  your  investigation. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  ^  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereotypinq  use  Ceriif fed  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U  A 


anything  else,  when  you  get  through 
college.  You  have  only  a  partial  foun¬ 
dation.  Most  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism  take  five  years  to  begin  to 
discover  what  ever>thing  is  all  about. 

“For  years  after  you  get  your  first 
job  you  will  need  to  study,  study.  You 
will  need  to  discard  old  ideas  and  ac¬ 
cept  new  ideas.  You  will  need  to  revise 
and  re-form  what  you  now  think  you 
think.  You  will  need  to  change  your 
mind. 

“Get  all  the  varied  experiences  you 
can,  directly  or  vicariously.  Rub  your 
mind  against  the  minds  of  others.  Rub 
many  elbows,  for  in  later  years  you 
can  use  this  elbow  rubbing.” 

LIBEL  AWARD  APPEALED 

Oral  arguments  in  an  appeal  of  the 
Muskogee  Phoenix  and  Times-Demo- 
crat  from  a  $10,000  libel  verdict  ob¬ 
tained  by  W.  M.  Gulager,  in  Cherokee 
county,  were  heard  recently  by  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court.  Gulager, 
former  state  senator,  charged  publica¬ 
tion  of  reports  that  he  as  a  tax  ferret 
had  turned  over  to  the  county  only  a 
part  of  the  money  collected.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  company  claimed  the  article  was 
not  libelous  per  se. 

PLANNING  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Chitwood  will  again 
conduct  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  annual 
School  of  Cookery  to  be  held  between 
Oct.  25  and  Nov.  11.  She  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Miss  Mary  Meade,  Tribune 
cooking  editor.  Four  sessions  will  be 
held  at  each  of  the  three  halls  rented 
for  the  cooking  classes. 

OPENS  MACON  BUREAU 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  recently  opened 
a  special  news  bureau  in  Macon,  Ga., 
under  the  direction  of  A1  Richardson, 
Capitol  reporter. 

WHITE  OWL  COPY  PLACED 

A  campaign  of  four  half-page  adver¬ 
tisements  will  begin  Oct.  12  in  a  limited 
number  of  newspapers  for  White  Owl 
cigars. 


PAYMENTS  SPEEDED 

Coast  “Specials”  Withhold  Agency 
Commission  on  Slow  Accounts 
Collections  from  advertisers  have 
been  speeded  by  recent  action  of  North¬ 
ern  California  Publishers'  representa¬ 
tives  providing  that  the  IS  per  cent 
agency  discount  is  eliminated  if  payment 
is  not  forthcoming  within  30  days. 
Furthermore,  a  two  per  cent  reduction 
is  made  if  payments  are  within  15  days 
of  release. 

Large  agencies  in  turn  are  economiz¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  checks  written  by 
paying  the  publishers’  representatives 
with  one  check  for  all  newspapers,  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  representatives  the  task  of 
issuing  separate  checks  to  individual 
papers,  it  has  been  learned. 


NEW  NEA  FEATURES 

NEA  Service  has  just  added  new 
features  to  its  daily  and  Sunday  comic 
line-up.  Gene  Ahern  has  started  a 
series  of  “Silly  Snapshots”  depicting 
ridiculous  scenes  about  town.  To¬ 
gether  with  a  football  continuity  in  the 
daily  “Freckles  and  His  Friends”  strip, 
Merrill  Blosser  has  added  instructions 
on  famous  football  plays.  A  weekly 
series  of  puzzles  and  intelligence  tests, 
and  a  daily  feature  entitled  “Three 
Guesses,”  an  illustrated  question  and 
answer  feature,  have  also  been  added. 

NEW  FIRM  INCORPORATED 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  by  the  Braw- 
ley  Journal,  Inc.,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $75,000,  to  conduct  a  general  news¬ 
paper,  book  and  printing  business.  The 
directors  are  Edgar  A.  and  George  B. 
Corn  and  Howell  A.  Blume  of  Brawley 
and  Thomas  M.'  Hancock  and  Arvilla 
G.  Kerr  of  Westmoreland. 


VISITED  NEW  ORLEANS 

Fifty-five  carriers  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  winners  in  a  circulation  con¬ 
test,  made  a  one-day  trip  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  recently.  Thomas  E.  Lee  citv- 
circulation  manager,  was  in  charge. 


Pa|)a|gQtE 

Fundamentals 
of  reader  interest 

are  clear,  sparkling  typography  and  sharp  detailed 
illustration  .  .  .  Readers  may  not  be  versed  in  the 

technicalities  of  type  . . .  But  they  do  know  w  hen  a 
paper  is  easy  to  read,  and  their  loyalty  and  respect 
for  it  are  increased  accordingly  ...  In  turn,  clear 
typography  and  good  reproduction  of  pictures 
depend  very  largely  on  new  sprint . . .  Price  Brothers 
is  a  mighty  name  in  newsprint,  because  Price 
Brothers  produce  newsprint  that  is  dependably  uni¬ 
form  in  color,  thickness,  and  strength — adapted  in 
every  detail  to  1932  newspaper  printing  require¬ 
ments  .  .  .  Your  inquiry  is  invited  without  obliga¬ 
tion  to  you. 

Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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Figure  A — The  distributor  mechanism  with 
distributor  box  removed.  Channel  entrance 
(i )  for  upper  magazine  is  the  same  short 
length  as  on  single  distributor  Intertypes. 
Channel  entrance  (2)  is  only  slightly  longer 
than  channel  entrance  ( t). 


MIXED  COMPOSITION 
Plus  Continuous  Distribution 
Beth  at  Straight  Matter  Speed 
ON  THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MIXER 

Mixed  type  may  now  be  composed 
on  the  NEW  Intertype  Model  F  Mixer 
at  the  same  speed  and  the  same  cost  as 
straight  matter. 

Any  two  sizes  of  type,  or  four  styles  of 
type,  from  one  keyboard,  WITHOUT 
SHIFTING  MAGAZINES,  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  speed  of  a  straight-matter 
machine.  The  change  from  one  face  to 
the  other — news  to  agate,  or  any  other 
combination — is  accomplished  with  the 
flip  of  a  finger. 

Formerly  when  the  job  to  be  printed 
required  bold  or  bold  italic  in  the  same 
line  with  roman  light,  italic  light,  or 
small  caps,  the  job  was  figured  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  and  then  produced  on  a 
single-distributor  machine  by  inserting 
matrices  in  the  lines  by  hand. 

The  time  required  to  change  from 
one  face  to  another  on  a  single-distribu¬ 
tor  machine  has  now  been  shortened  90 
per  cent.  No  waiting  for  matrices  from 
one  magazine  to  clear  the  distributor 
bar  before  matrices  can  be  drawn  from 
another  magazine. 

^Vhen  correcting  a  proof  set  in  two 
sizes  of  type,  the  operator  on  the  NEW 
Intertype  Mixer  sets  the  required  lines 
m  the  same  order  as  they  appear  on  the 
proof.  This  saves  the  time  ordinarily 
required  for  shifting  magazines. 

IJesigners  of  printed  advertising  are 
demanding  more  and  more  mixed  com¬ 
position.  The  publisher  who  can  supply- 
such  intricate  composition  at  the  cost  of 


Speaking  of  the  NEW  Intertype 
Mixer,  a  craftsman  has  said:  "The 
printer  who  does  not  investigate 
this  revolutionary  'speed  artist' 
on  straight  as  well  as  compli¬ 
cated  composition  is  just  going 
to  be  'left  at  the  post'  by  his  com¬ 
petitor  who  does  investigate." 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MIXER  BOOKLET 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  INTERTYPE  OFFICE 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  Now  York;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin 
Street;  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220 
South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 
Made  Its  way  by  the  way  it's  made 


straight  composition  will  have  a  decided 
competitive  advantage. 

On  the  Intertype  Model  F-4  s.  m. 
Mixer  as  many  as  16  faces  can  be  han¬ 
dled  at  one  time  without  changing  any 
magazines. 

With  extra  magazines  and  side  unit 
this  NEW  Intertype  Model  F  Mixer  is 
almost  a  complete  composing  room  in 
itself,  ready  for  most  any  composition 
problem. 

And,  when  you  add  to  this  equipment 
the  new  Intertype  Automatic  Quadding 
and  Centering  Device,  you  have  a  com¬ 
bination  that  cannot  be  beaten. 


Figure  B  shows  the  short  travel  of  mat¬ 
rices  to  the  delivery  belt.  The  operator 
shifts  the  light-touch  finger  lever  ( i) 
for  instant  change  of  face. 


Set  in  Intertype  Baaken-ille,  Vogue  Bold.  Vogue  Extra  Bold  and  Vogue  Extra  Bold  Oblique 
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(Continued  from  t'^ige  5) 

working  on  the  staff  with  him,  theoreti¬ 
cally  his  subordinate.  One  day  a  insket 
cracked,  demanding  immediate  attention. 
A  fiery  dispute  arose  as  to  who  should 
carry  the  broken  frame  from  the  W  ash- 
ingtoii  hand-press  to  the  village  black- 
smith  shop.  As  foreman,  the  young  ^ss 
assigned  that  task  to  his  workman,  /^e 
subordinate  stubbornly  refused,  and  his 
employer,  unable  to  stand  for  such  poor 
discipline,  disgustedly  resigned. 

Before  the  ex-foreman  had  occasion 
to  regret  his  sudden  action,  however,  he 
applied  to  the  Cleveland  Herald  for  a 
job,  and  was  given  work  on  the  case  to 
set  type.  This  type-setting  was  varied 
with  some  reporting  in  order  to  make  a 
few  extra  dollars  each  week.  The  occa¬ 
sional  stories  he  sent  to  the  editorial 
rooms  attracted  attention,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  autumn  he  was  made  telegraph 
editor.  His  knowledge  of  the  printing 
trade  was  of  inestimable  value  to  him 
later  on  in  his  work  as  an  editor. 

Then,  as  later,  Mr.  Van  Anda  had  a 
knack  of  being  always  on  hand  when 
things  happened  at  unexpected  times. 
He  scored  a  number  of  decisive  “scoops 
over  tile  other  Cleveland  papers  which 
were  directly  attributable  to  his  energy 
and  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 
The  people  of  Cleveland  read  about  the 
death  of  General  Grant  in  the  Herald 
fully  two  hours  before  any  of  the  other 
papers  carried  the  news. 

Presently,  in  the  year  1885,  the  Herald 
was  sold  to  the  Plain-Dealer.  With 
this  merger.  Van  Anda  did  not  enjoy 
his  former  freedom,  and  after  a  year  s 
time,  he  left  the  paper,  joining  the 
Cleveland  Evening  Argus. 

This  change  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  Mr.  Van  .\nda’s  life,  although, 
as  so  often  happens,  it  seemed  a  tragedy 
at  the  time.  The  man  under  whom  the 
cub  reporter  worked  on  the  Argus  had 
formerly  been  night  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  The  cub,  eager  to  learn, 
listened  attentively  to  tales  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  work  in  Baltimore, 
and  his  mind  b^ame  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  ambition  to  be  a 
small  town  editor.  Baltimore  beckoned 
invitingly,  but  the  opportunity  to  try 
his  luck  in  that  city  was  lacking.  He 
had  married,  on  Dec.  16,  1885,  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  wife  meant  the  necessity  of 
working  without  looking  for  far-away 
adventures.  Fortunately,  within  a  year 
the  Evening  Argus  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  and  Van  Anda  became  a  free  agent 
again. 

The  young  newspa^r  man,  only  Zs 
years  of  age,  but  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  behind  him,  turned  East.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  Baltimore,  he  dropped  in  at 
the  Sun  office,  and  appli^  for  a  iwsi- 
tion.  The  managing  editor  examined 
his  credentials,  looked  over  the  wiry, 
sandy-haired  boy  before  him,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  the  job  of  night  editor ! 

After  remaining  in  Baltimoc*  for 
two  years,  where  his  energy,  his  keen¬ 
ness,  phenomenal  memory  and  ability  to 
liandle  news  won  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  entire  staff,  Mr.  Van 
Anda  headed  for  that  great  goal  which 
lias  been  called  the  “world’s  largest 
graveyard  of  journalistic  ambitions” — 
New  York. 

It  was  on  Blizzard  Monday,  March 
12,  18M,  that  a  new  career  opened  for 
this  24-year-old  newspaper  veteran. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  blinding  snowstorm, 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  eager  eyes  of  the 
man  himself,  yet  the  New  York  Sun 
did  not  turn  the  weary  traveller  aside. 
He  was  given  a  place  on  this  paper  to 
fill  in  as  a  reporter  and  to  do  desk 
work. 

For  16  years  he  stayed  with  the  Sun. 
under  the  inspiring  supervision  of 
Charles  A.  Dana.  The  Sun  at  that  time 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
“newspaperman’s  newspaper”  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  be  an  example  of  what  a 
good  paper  should  do,  a  model  for 
everyone.  Guided  by  Dana’s  leadership 
and  genius,  the  Sun  had  climbed  to  un¬ 
precedented  heights  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  Dana  was  a  New  Englander, 


something  of  a  poet,  interested  in  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  a  master  of  style.  For  a 
time  he  had  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley.  Thus, 
the  16  years  that  Mr.  Van  Anda  spent 


Carr  V.  Van  Anda  in  his  days  on  the 
Baltimore  Sun 

with  the  Sun  gave  him  a  splendid  foun¬ 
dation  for  what  was  to  come. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1893,  Mr. 
Van  Anda  became  night  editor  of  the 
Sun  and  oftentimes  took  complete 
charge  of  the  paper  when  Chester  S. 
Lord,  the  managing  editor,  went  away 
on  vacations.  For  11  years  Mr.  Van 
■Anda  set  his  impression  upon  the  news 
of  the  day  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sun. 
Long  afterward,  when  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  he  apparently  felt 
that  the  night  editor’s  post  was  one  of 
the  most  important  on  a  morning  news¬ 
paper.  In  an  address  at  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  he  said: 

“The  man  most  to  be  envied  is  the 
night  editor.  The  night  editor’s  work 
is  always  of  worldwide  scope,  is  never 
dull.  He  is  the  appraiser  of  events. 
He  is  the  keeper  of  a  St.  Peter’s  Ledger 
of  the  news  of  the  day.  To  him  the 
excellence  of  the  newspaper  is  due.  He 
can  make  or  mar  it.  The  night  editor 
passes  finally  on  every  item.  He  is  the 
retriever  of  errors  and  must  always  be 
on  the  lookout  for  shortcomings  and 
neglected  opportunities. 

“He  should  be  keen,  alert,  and  well- 
informed.  He  must  be  sympathetic, 
imaginative,  human.  As  he  sits  quietly 
reading  proof  slips,  it  is  he  who  is 
framing  the  reflection  of  itself  the  world 
will  see  at  the  breakfast  table.  When 
you  have  achieved  this  post  you  have 
reached  the  highest  place  in  your  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  ahead  of  you.  the  managing  editor 
and  editor-in-chief,  but  these  are  only 
offices  to  absorb  the  profit  of  other 
people’s  work.” 

Men  who  worked  with  Mr.  Van 
Anda  on  the  New  York  Sun  still  love  to 
recall  him  as  an  “amazing  intellectual 
and  physical  dynamo.” 

“Mr.  Van  Anda  is  the  arch  type  of 
working  journalist.”  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Cooper,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun  and  now  professor  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University,  re¬ 
lates.  “Any  young  newspaperman  who 
wants  to  know  how  to  succeed  might 
very  easily  take  a  lesson  from  him. 
While  other  persons  would  be  wearing 
white  shirts,  he  would  be  grinding  away, 
hard  at  work. 

‘‘He  might  well  go  down  in  history  as 
a  living  lesson  to  newspaper  men:  You 
can’t  be  a  grandstand  performer  and  a 
genuine  journalist  at  the  same  time.” 

In  the  days  before  the  wireless  tele¬ 
graph,  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner  w'as  important  news  in 
New  York.  There  w-as  no  way  of 
learning  at  once  what  had  happened, 
and.  if  the  delay  was  prolonged,  public 
anxiety  was  aroused  to  a  pitch  that 
could  hardly  be  understood  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  On  such  occasions  th' 
more  enterprising  papers  sent  tugs  out 
on  the  transatlantic  track  to  find  the 
missing  ship,  if  possible,  and  rush  back- 
first  with  the  news  of  what  happened. 
On  one  occasion  in  the  early  nineties. 


the  Cunarder  Umbria  was  almost  a 
week  overdue.  The  Sun  had  a  tug  out 
for  days  searching  for  her. 

The  watch  was  given  up  one  night, 
long  after  the  last  edition  had  gone  to 
press.  Mr.  Van  Anda,  an  hour  later  in 
a  restaurant  in  Upper  Broadway,  un¬ 
easily  felt  that  news  from  the  Umbria 
was  imminent,  and,  knowing  the  office 
to  be  unguarded,  hurried  back.  He  was 
sitting  there  alone,  meditating  on  the 
folly  of  troubling  himself  about  some¬ 
thing  that  was  not  his  responsibility 
anyway,  when  the  tall  figure  of  Chri.;- 
topher  Fitzgerald,  the  Sun’s  racing  re¬ 
porter — afterward  well-known  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  New  Yorkers  as  starter  at  the 
race-tracks — flashed  through  the  door, 
took  the  railing  in  a  leap,  tossed  a 
bundle  on  the  desk,  and  dropped  breath¬ 
less  into  a  chair.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Sun’s  tug,  had  found  the 
Umbria  limping  along  with  a  broken  and 
patched  propeller  shaft  600  miles  out, 
and  had  received  from  the  late  Frank 
White,  the  Sun’s  returning  London  cor¬ 
respondent,  a  full-page  account,  al¬ 
ready  written  out,  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Van  Anda  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  Sun  building, 
but  a  hurried  canvass  of  neighboring 
places  of  refreshment  produced  printers, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen,  and  at  six 
o’clock  the  Sun  extra,  the  only  paper 
out,  was  going  like  wildfire  all  over 
New  York. 

This  was  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
noteworthy  stories  which  the  Sun  man¬ 
aged  to  unveil  during  that  period, 
thanks  to  the  night  editor’s  keen  judg¬ 
ment.  During  the  Philippine  uprising 
after  the  Spanish-.American  war,  Mr. 
Van  Anda  again  surprised  other  metro¬ 
politan  papers  by  his  handling  of  the 
Filipino  revolt.  When  the  Aguinaldo 
rebellion  l»gan  the  Sun  correspondent 
sent  a  dispatch  describing  the  first 
battle  and  giving  a  list  of  the  American 
casualties. 

That  afternoon,  the  Sun’s  Washing¬ 
ton  man  wired  that  he  had  received  a 


tip  that  Agoncillo,  agent  of  .Aguinaldo. 
was  leaving  for  New  York.  Mr.  Van 
Anda  well  knew  what  that  wire  meant. 
He  acted  on  the  assumption  that  Agon¬ 
cillo  was  fleeing  the  country  and  going 
to  Canada,  and  would  not  stop  in  New 
York  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

It  was  5  :SS  p.m.  when  the  wire  came: 
Van  Anda  decided  that  Agoncillo  would 
leave  on  the  6:25  train  for  Montre^. 
Noticing  Lindsay  Dennison,  one  of  the 
Sun’s  ablest  reporters,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  he  beckoned  to  him. 

“Dennison,”  Mr.  Van  Anda  said. 
“Agoncillo  has  come  to  New  York; 
he’s  going  to  Montreal  on  the  6 :25.  Go 
get  his  story.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  Dennison  tele¬ 
phoned  Mr.  Van  Anda  that  he  had 
found  Agoncillo  on  the  Montreal  train. 
He  travelled  with  the  fleeing  Filipino 
to  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  dropped  off 
the  train  with  an  excellent  interview, 
two  or  three  columns  long.  The  other 
papers  had  nothing  of  their  own  on  ffie 
rebellion  or  any  of  its  developments. 

Mr.  Van  Anda’s  news  intuition  was  to 
remain  one  of  his  priceless  assets 
throughout  his  newspaper  career. 

(A  second  article  on  the  career  of 
Mr.  Van  Anda  mil  appear  next  tceek.) 


HELD  ON  ARSON  CHARGE 

Robert  Campbell  of  Dallas,  charged 
with  attempted  arson  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  burn  the  Corsicana  (Tex.) 
Sun  building  last  week,  waived  examin¬ 
ing  trial  at  Corsicana,  Sept.  29,  and 
was  released  on  $1,500  bail.  Campbell 
was  arrested  in  Dallas  on  information 
furnished  by  Charlton  Gunter,  Sun 
reporter. 


NEW  OFFICE  IN  ATLANTA 

Devine  -  Tenney  Corporation,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  have  establish^ 
an  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  306  Palmer 
Building,  it  is  announced  by  James  J, 
Devine,  president.  C.  J.  Rainwater,  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
office. 


Every  Straw  Ballot  Shows  a 
Plurality  for  Wood  Dry  Mats 


lEADING  the  field  has  always 
been  a  challenge  to  the  Wood 
organization  to  keep  Wood  Mats 
and  Wood  Service  several  steps 
ahead  of  modern  day  requirements. 

Ours  is  a  year-round  campaign 
to  improve  the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  production 
of  better-printed  newspapers. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


‘64”  Parting 
Powder 


ALWAYS  uniform 

Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 
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8  DAILIES  COOPERATE 
IN  NEWS  COVERAGE 

California  Group,  Connected  by 

Telephone  Circuit,  Successfully 
Combats  News  Competition 
of  Metropolitan  Papers 

Eight  small  city  dailies  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  by  merging  their  news  gathering 
facilities,  are  successfully  combating 
news  competition  of  metropolitan  papers 
which  in  the  past  have  often  been  ahead 
with  the  news  in  the  cities’  immediate 
territory. 

Organized  four  years  ago,  this  group 
is  known  as  the  Allied  Sacramento 
Valley  Newspapers.  Members  are  the 
Woodland  Democrat,  Chico  Record, 
Marysinlle  Appeal-Democrat,  Oroville 
Mercury-Herald,  Willoivs  Journal, 
Reading  Searchlight,  Red  Bluff  News 
and  Colusa  Herald.  The  rules  permit 
only  one  member  paper  to  each  city. 
There  are  other  dailies  in  three  of  the 
cities  represented  in  the  organization. 

The  papers  are  connected  by  a  tele¬ 
phone  circuit.  Once  a  day,  at  1  o’clock, 
the  line  is  opened  with  a  news  exchange 
lasting  15  minutes.  The  news  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  towns  is  fully  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  manner.  This  local  news 
coverage  is  in  addition  to  full-  or  part- 
time  leased  wire  service  taken  by  the 
dailies.  . 

A  similar  service  on  pictures  has  been 
started.  Each  paper  sends  pictures  to  a 
San  Francisco  firm  which  mats  them 
and  mails  them  to  member  papers.  Non¬ 
member  papers  are  given  the  chance  to 
use  the  pictures  after  they  have  been 
printed  by  members. 

Unlike  most  close  groups  of  publish¬ 
ers,  the  Allied  Sacramento  Valley  News¬ 
papers  is  primarily  a  co-operative  news 
gathering  organization.  It  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  group  selling  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  nor  does  it  concern  itself  with 
other  publishing  problems  through  any 
group  action.  Once  a  month  members 
meet  at  a  dinner. 

CORONER  MAY  BAR  PUBLIC 

N.  C.  District  Attorney  Says  No  Law 
Stipulates  Open  Hearings 

The  legality  of  a  coroner  excluding 
the  public  from  an  inquest  was  affirmed 
in  North  Carolina  recently  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  department  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  growing  out  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  at  Winston-Salem  last  July  over 
the  inquest  into  the  death  of  Zachary 
Smith  Reynolds,  tobacco  fortune  heir. 

The  new  opinion  held  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  state  constitution  requir¬ 
ing  courts  to  be  “open”  does  not  mean 
that  they  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  merely  means  that  they  shall  be 
open  to  litigants. 

It  was  held  that  while  the  constitution 
did  not  require  courts  to  be  open  to  the 
public  the  policy  of  allowing  the  public 
access  during  court  trials  was  sound 
public  policy.  A  coroner’s  inquest,  how¬ 
ever,  was  placed  in  the  category  of  an 
“inquisition”  and  removed  from  the 
rule. 

In  the  Reynolds  case  two  inquests 
were  held,  one  excluding  the  public  and 
the  other  open. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  A.P.  ELECTS 

Edwin  A.  Tostevin,  publisher.  Man- 
dan  (N.  D.l  Daily  Pioneer,  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  a  meeting  in  Fargo  last 
week.  Percy  Hanson,  editor,  Janws- 
tozcn.  Sun,  is  vice-president  and  E.  E- 
Makiesky,  Bismarck  correspondent,  is 
secretary.  The  members  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  E.  Murphy,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Minneapolis  Tribune  to  hold  their 
spring  meeting  at  his  summer  home  at 
Camp  Glendalough,  Battle  Lake,  Minn. 


PRINTED  FASHION  EDITION 

Depression  talk  did  not  keep  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  from  publish¬ 
ing  a  special  fashion  edition  on  the  day 
succeeding  the  semi-annual  fashion  and 
automobile  show  staged  by  merchants 
and  dealers.  The  edition  was  52  per 
cent  advertising. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

CARROLL  SHELTON,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  ledger,  won  the  Wallace 
Ford  cup  at  the  final  tournament  of  the 
Philadelphia  Newspapermen’s  (}olf 
Association. 

Nebraska  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  outing  at  Omaha,  Oct. 
27-29. 

Members  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  fall  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Nov. 
4-5,  with  faculty  members  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  assisting  in  the  program. 

Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America,  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  2,  amended  its  rules  to 
permit  selection  of  unemployed  base¬ 
ball  writers  as  official  major  league 
scorers  during  the  1933  season. 

Malcolm  L.  Stephenson,  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  editorial  staff, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Hudson  County  Press  Club.  Other 
officers  are:  Charles  Brody,  Jersey 
City  editor,  Hoboken  Jersey  Observer, 
re-elected  vice-president ;  Leo  J.  Hersh- 
dorfer.  Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Ellis 
Shapiro,  Bayonne  Times,  recording  sec¬ 
retary.  Walter  J.  Rickard,  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
James  McKenzie,  Jersey  Journal  re¬ 
porter  and  dean  of  the  county’s  news¬ 
papermen,  was  voted  a  life  membership 
without  payment  of  dues. 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  Country 
Club  has  elected  William  E.  Crum 
president.  Other  officers  are:  R.  L. 
Emmert,  first  vice-president;  M.  M. 
Carothers,  second  vice-president :  L.  B. 
Hill,  secretary;  A.  E.  Campbell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  treasurer.  It  is  planned 
to  enlarge  the  golf  course  next  year. 

Rhode  Island  Press  Club  held  its 
fall  meeting  and  annual  ladie.s’  day  at 
the  Kingston  Inn  in  Kingston,  Oct.  1, 
with  Dr.  Roger  B.  Corbett  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

E.  G.  Borton,  La  Salle  Extension 
University  manager,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Council’s  program  committee.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  preparing  Thursday 
noon  advertising  forums  will  be :  W.  J. 
Byrne,  Chicago  Tribune',  Keith  J.  Ev¬ 
ans,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc. ; 
Arthur  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black;  J.  R. 
Pershall,  Public  Service  Company  of 
Northern  Illinois;  J.  M.  Rodger,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company;  Ly¬ 
man  L.  Weld,  Mitchell-Faust-Dickson 
&  Wieland ;  Phillip  Erbes,  Printers’ 
Ink;  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr.,  Advertising  Age; 
and  ex-officio,  Basil  Church,  advertising 
council  chairman. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JB.  STORY,  formerly  of  the  El 
•  Dorado  (Ark.)  Tribune  and  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  has 
purchased  the  Calico  Rock  (Ark.)  Prog¬ 
ress  from  S.  C.  Smith  and  Ralph  Combs 
and  will  continue  it  as  a  weekly. 

Parkersburg  (la.)  Eclipse,  a  weekly, 
has  been  sold  to  C.  E.  Johnson  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  la.,  by  R.  S.  Sherwood. 

William  A.  Maxwell,  former  Carls¬ 
bad,  Cal.,  publisher,  has  purchased  the 
San  Juan  Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coastline 
Dispatch  from  E.  B.  DeuPree.  Deu- 
Pree  retains  the  printing  equipment  and 
will  move  it  to  Seal  Beach,  Cal.,  where 
he  has  purcha.sed  a  half -interest  in  the 
Post-Wave  from  Vernon  Armstrong. 

Kioiva  (Kan.)  N  ews-Reviciv,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Kiowa  Publishing 
Company,  at  a  receiver’s  sale.  The 
News-Review  will  be  published  from 
the  plant  of  the  Kioiva  Record.  Frank 
.\.  Lambert  is  publisher  and  O.  L. 
Browning,  editor. 

J.  L.  Martin,  former  editor,  Childress 
(Tex.)  Daily  Inde.v  and  later  manager 
of  the  I.amesa  (Tex.)  Reporter,  has 
purchased  the  McCamey  (Tex.)  Neiis. 

Purcha.se  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Herald,  a  weekly,  by  Harry  B.  .\dams, 
formerly  of  the  Lockney  (Tex.)  Bea¬ 
con.  has  been  announced.  J.  C.  Hurst, 
who  owned  the  Herald  plant,  took 
charge  of  the  Lockney  paper.  Hurst 


is  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Hale 
Center  (Tex.)  American  and  Aber¬ 
nathy  (Tex.)  Review. 

Charles  Lane,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  has 
purchased  the  Sidell  (Ill.)  Journal,  from 
T.  B.  Williams. 

Covina  (Cal.)  Citizen  has  been  sold 
by  George  F.  Rinehart  to  Van  V.  Boyce 
and  A.  D.  Stillman  of  Monrovia,  (^1. 
Boyce  formerly  edited  and  published 
the  Arcadia  (Cal.)  Tribune,  which  he 
sold  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

Culdcsac  (Idaho)  Enterprise  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  W.  Curtis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Banner, 
also  a  weekly,  and  consolidated  with  the 
Banner.  A  special  department  for 
news  and  advertising  of  the  Culdesac 
district  is  being  carried  in  the  Banner. 

A.  B.  O’Flaherty,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lamesa  (Tex.)  Reporter 
from  W.  C.  Hawk  and  Gene  A.  Howe, 
has  sold  the  paper  to  J.  W.  Smith,  Sr., 
former  owner,  and  his  sons,  J.  W.,  Jr., 
and  Sam. 

George  T.  Pearce,  publisher,  Mar¬ 
tinez  (Cal.)  Contra  Costa  County  Facts, 
has  purchased  the  Rodeo  (Cal.)  Contra 
Costa  County  News  from  M.  B.  Korn, 
and  will  merge  the  two  weeklies  to  be 
published  as  the  Neivs  Facts. 

R.  J.  Smith  former  owner  of  the 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Journal,  has 
leased  the  New  Lexington  (O.)  Senti¬ 
nel.  He  will  succeed  Arthur  Wimmel 
as  editor. 

C.  E.  Carnahan,  publisher,  Arkansas 
City  (Ark.)  Desha  County  Democrat, 
has  purchased  the  Gould  (Ark.)  Lincoln 
County  Tribune,  from  J.  W.  Paschall. 

William  A.  Sweeney,  publisher.  Red 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard  for  21  years 
before  he  sold  it  in  1928,  has  again 
become  the  owner  of  the  paper,  acquir¬ 
ing  it  at  a  sheriff’s  sale  in  default  of  a 
mortgage  for  $13,750.  Sweeney  sold  it 
to  John  Osbourne  and  last  year  Os¬ 
bourne  sold  it  to  Thomas  J.  Williams. 

R.  D.  Linton,  editor  and  manager. 
North  Adams  (Mich.)  Advocate,  a 
weekly,  has  sold  his  lease  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Max  Fitzgerald  of  Detroit. 

SCHOOLS 

Garret  School  of  journalism, 
Philadelphia,  opened  its  fourth  year 
last  week  with  an  increased  enrollment. 
An  addition  to  the  faculty  is  Gerard 
Chaput  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  who  will  instruct  French  speak¬ 
ing  students  in  French  newspaper  cus¬ 
toms. 

Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  journalism, 
at  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Georgia  C.  Hyde, 
with  J.  Rion  McKissick,  dean  of  the 
journalism  school  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
have  returned  from  a  two  months’  stay 
in  England,  Scotland,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  Prof.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger. 
also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  journalism  school  and  Mrs.  Naf¬ 
ziger  have  returned  to  Madison  after 
a  vacation  in  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
Prof.  Willard  Bleyer,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  department  of 
journalism  is  in  Japan. 

Changes  effective  this  fall  in  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  include  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Professor  Osman  C.  Hooper 
as  professor  emeritus,  the  addition  of 
James  E.  Pollard  to  the  faculty  with 
the  title  of  lecturer/-  and  the  promotion 
of  Norval  Neil  Luxon  from  instructor 
to  assistant  professor.  Professor  Hooper 
will  continue  to  edit  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  published  monthly  by  the  School. 
Mr.  Pollard  comes  to  the  school  from 
the  Ohio  State  University  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  which  he  has  been  director  for 
Dialogues  between  experts  in  the 
field  instead  of  lectures  will  be  offered 
by  the  Contemporary  Thought  course 
at  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  this  vear. 
Seven  subjects  will  be  discussed  in  dia¬ 
logue  fashion  and  17  will  be  given  by 
the  lecture  method.  Prof.  Baker 
Brownell  announced. 

Practical  traming  in  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  is  being  given  senior 


students  in  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University  under  a  new 
plan  offered  by  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
News-Index.  Once  a  week  students 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  News- 
Index  staff  and  spend  the  entire  day 
covering  assignments  or  working  on  the 
copy  desk. 

Lillian  M.  Slutsky  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Temple  University 
.Vews  (Philadelphia)  for  the  current 
year.  She  is  the  first  girl  student  to 
hold  this  position.  Joseph  Shinn  is 
managing  editor. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Business,  editorial  and  job  print¬ 
ing  departments  of  the  Mesa 
(Ariz.)  Journal-Tribune,  now  occupy 
completely  remodeled  quarters.  The 
building  adjoining  the  printing  plant 
now  houses  the  business,  advertising 
and  news  sections  of  the  publication. 
Private  quarters  also  have  been  con¬ 
structed  for  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Tempe  Collegian  and  Mesa  Union 
High  School  jackrabbit,  products  of  the 
Journal-Tribune  plant. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

MAHOPAC  (N.  Y.)  News  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  weekly,  which  heretofore 
has  appeared  in  mimeographed  form, 
appeared  Oct.  7  in  printed  form.  The 
News-Bulletin  succeeds  the  Lake  Ma- 
hopac  Weekly,  which  suspended  in  June. 

Millerton  (N.  Y.)  Neivs,  a  weekly, 
made  its  first  appearance  recently. 
Peter  Haworth  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Bradford  Smith,  both  former  New 
London,  Conn.,  residents,  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Mr.  Haworth  is  president  and 
business  manager  and  Mr.  Smith  is 
vice-president  and  editor  of  the  paper. 

First  issue  of  Lock  port  (Ill.)  Des- 
plaincs  Valley  Sporting  News  ap¬ 
peared  recently.  Mitchell  Curtis  of 
I.ockport  is  editor  and  publisher. 

L’ltalo,  monthly  in  both  Italian  and 
English,  has  been  started  by  L’ltalo 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.  Arthur 
Pilieri,  formerly  of  II  Sol,  Atlantic  City, 
and  the  Neiv  York  Mirror,  is  editor. 

70-PAGE  SPECIAL  EDITION 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  70-page  paper  Sept.  27,  carry¬ 
ing  129,178  lines  of  advertising,  mostly 
in  connection  with  Hartford  Days,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  merchants’  division  of  the 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Sept.  28  and  29.  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
business  manager  of  the  Times,  said  this 
was  the  third  largest  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  ever  carried,  and  that  it  came 
within  about  3.800  lines,  or  3  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  carried  last  year  for 
Hartford  Day.  Since  the  sales  event 
lasted  two  days  this  year,  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  advertising  was 
carried  the  next  day. 

MAPOLES  SELLS  WEEKLY 

Hopewell  (Va.)  News,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  J.  W.  Mapoles.  editor,  to 
C.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Alpena,  Mich.  Mr. 
Mapoles  attracted  attention  when  he 
was  summarily  jailed  for  alleged  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  Judge  Thomas  B. 
Robertson,  of  the  Hopewell  corporation 
court  in  January,  this  year.  The  case 
resulted  in  a  legislative  investigation,  in 
which  removal  of  the  jurist  was  sought 
unsuccessfullv. 


“HELD  “FRIENDSHIP  WEEK” 

“Friendship  Week,”  designed  as  a 
gesture  of  appreciation  for  the  patron¬ 
age  given  .\urora.  Ill.,  merchants  by 
local  citizens  and  those  in  surrounding 
communities,  was  held  last  week  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Aurora  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the 
.Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News.  Fifty 
thousand  persons  from  five  counties  at¬ 
tended  the  festivities. 


104-PAGE  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  on  Oct.  2 
published  its  Sunday  edition  in  eight 
sections,  totaling  104  pages.  It  included 
a  16-page  section  for  a  local  department 
store  which  was  celebrating  a  special 
bargain  day,  Oct.  4.  Advertising 
throughout  the  edition  was  heavy. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

SINCLAIR  OIL  EXHIBIT 
DEPICTS  CAMPAIGN 

Newspapers  Received  Biggest  Share 
of  Advertising  Funds,  Color 
Copy  Being  Printed  by  81 
— Results  Favorable 

An  analysis  of  the  1932  advertising 
program  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  is  shown  in  an  exhibit  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  New  York  offices  at  45  Nassau 


Sinriair  Refining  Company’s  exhibit  of 
advertising  material 
Street.  The  exhibit  was  prepared 
jointly  by  Sinclair  and  by  the  Federal 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  which  super¬ 
vised  the  advertising. 

The  exhibit  shows  that  newspapers 
received  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Sinclair  appropriation,  drawing  30.5 
per  cent  directly  from  the  oil  company 
and  4.4  per  cent  additional  as  the  Sin¬ 
clair  contribution  to  50-50  newspaper 
campaigns  of  its  wholesale  commission 
agents.  The  rest  of  the  Sinclair  adver¬ 
tising  funds  were  divided  as  follows : 
Radio  9.1%,  national  magazines  5%, 
farm  papers  2.3%,  trade  papers  0.3%, 
industrial  papers  0.9%,  direct  mail 
dealer  promotion  6.3%,  sales  promotion 
3.7%,  billboards  8.6%,  station  signs 
15.2%,  special  insecticide  advertising 
0.7%,  road  maps  1.5%,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  11.5%. 

Sylvester  M.  Morey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sinclair  company,  explained 
the  emphasis  given  to  newspapers  in 
this  budget  by  saying  that  the  news¬ 
papers  naturally  lent  themselves  to  the 
situation.  With  distribution  facilities 
varying  from  city  to  city,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  was  concentrated  in  those  cities 
where  the  number  of  dealers  compared 
favorably  with  the  total  of  business 
available.  Newspapers  were  the  obvi¬ 
ous  way  to  reach  these  specified  lo¬ 
calities. 

Mr.  Morey  said  the  !K‘wspai)er  and 
radio  campaigns  had  both  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  in  a  year  when  other 
oil  companies  had  lost  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  of  their  volume,  Sinclair  had  held 
up  its  sales  practically  to  the  previous 
year's  level.  In  addition,  he  said,  the 
company  had  strengthened  its  position 
with  dealers  and  with  the  public. 

“On  the  basis  of  reports  from  all  dis¬ 
tricts,”  he  commented,  “we  know  defi¬ 
nitely  that  from  the  time  our  advertis¬ 
ing  started  our  situation  began  to  im¬ 
prove.” 

He  cited  an  instance  in  Detroit  when 
20  new  dealers  were  signed  in  a  short 
period,  eight  of  whom  walked  in  with¬ 
out  being  sought  out.  .-Vt  that  time  only 
newspaper  advertisng  had  been  used 
there. 

The  company  did  comparatively  little 
advertising  in  1931,  starting  the  new 
campaign  in  a  few  cities  near  the  close 
of  that  year.  The  summer  months  of 
1932  saw  the  peak  of  the  advertising, 
with  large  space  being  used  in  320 
newspapers,  and  color  advertising  in  81 
of  these.  In  addition  the  50-50  plan  ex¬ 
tended  the  advertising  to  between  1200 
and  1500  newspapers  in  smaller  cities. 


tlie  agent  tn-ing  permitted  to  choose 
from  52  advertisements  on  Sinclair 
products. 

The  total  appropriation  is  understood 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000. 
The  exhibit  is  to  be  sent  to  other  prin¬ 
cipal  offices  of  the  Sun  Sinclair  com¬ 
pany  later. 

The  value  of  the  color  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  brought  out  at  the  exhibit 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance  which 
slowly  turns  and  re-turns  the  pages  of 
a  typical  newspaper,  showing  in  a  gra¬ 
phic  way  how  the  Sinclair  advertise¬ 
ment  with  its  bright  red  background 
stands  out. 

Another  display  in  the  newspaper 
section  demonstrates  the  successive 
steps  in  the  development  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  from  rough  layout  to  finished 
proof.  This  year’s  Sinclair  gasoline 
advertising  features  a  heroic  figure  of  a 
traffic  policeman  in  some  typical  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  duties — scolding  a  delinquent 
driver,  holding  up  traffic,  urging  traffic 
to  speed  up,  etc.  One  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  is  analyzed  to  show  how  four 
different  photographs — the  policeman, 
the  motorist,  the  car  and  the  traffic 
background — were  all  taken  at  different 
times  in  different  places  and  fitted  care¬ 
fully  together. 


Art  Directors  Elect  Jones 

E.  Willis  Jones,  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby  advertising  agency,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Art  Directors 
Club  of  Chicago  at  an  organization 
meeting  last  week.  Leonard  Carey, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  was  named  first 
vi^e-president :  Roy  E.  Washburn, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  second  vice- 
president:  Marjorie  Fletcher,  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  secretary:  and 
Charles  H.  McDougall,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  treasurer. 


Finance  Copy  Starts  Oct.  9 

Designed  to  recruit  new  customers, 
the  Household  Finance  Corporation's 
fall  advertising  program  will  start  Oct. 
9  in  rotogravure  sections  of  11  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  will  run  every 
other  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  600-line  advertisements  will  fea¬ 
ture  photographic  illustrations  and  the 
copy  will  deal  with  family  finance  prob¬ 
lems.  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company, 
Chicago,  is  placing  the  schedule. 


Bauer  &  Black  Appoints 

The  entire  advertising  account  of 
Bauer  &  Black.  Chicago  manufacturers 
of  surgical  dressings  and  drug  special¬ 
ties,  including  Blue  Jay  Corn  Plasters, 
Handi-Tape,  Pal  and  Bike  .Athletic 
Supporters,  and  the  Cotton  Picker,  has 
been  awarded  to  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  effective  January  I,  1933. 


Test  Campaign  in  Buffalo 

A  test  campaign  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
newspapers  will  be  released  Oct.  20  on 
Mama’s  Malted  Milk  Dessert,  product 
of  Mama’s  Cookies,  Inc.,  Chicago.  The 
test  schedule  is  preparatory  to  a  con¬ 
templated  national  campaign.  The 
Mejunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  placing  the  copy. 


Shewell  Joins  S.  H.  Conover 

G.  D.  Shewell,  former  manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Outdoor  .Adver¬ 
tising.  Inc.,  has  joined  S.  A.  Conover 
Company,  Boston  agency,  as  an  account 
executive.  Shewell  has  also  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 


New  Art  Chief  for  Frey 

Stuart  Rae,  formerly  art  director  of 
.Advertisers,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  joined 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago, 
in  a  similar  capacity.  Before  joining 
.Advertisers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Rae  was  with 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


W.  R.  Harman  Joins  K.  &.  E. 

W.  Revere  Harman  has  joined  the 
advertising  agency  of  Kenyon  &•  Eck- 
hardt,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Harman 
was  formerly  with  the  General  Food 
Sales  Co.,  Inc. 


TO  SURVEY  AGENCY 
COMMISSION  PLAN 

Pressure  by  Large  Advertisers  to 

Get  Space  Cheaper  Brings  Joint 
Move  to  Investigate  All  Angles 
Affecting  Costs 

The  controversy  over  advertising 
rates,  particularly  magazine  rates,  which 
has  been  marked  by  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  large  advertisers  to  force  re¬ 
ductions  in  rates  and  in  the  commissions 
allowed  advertising  agencies,  came  into 
the  open  this  week  for  the  first  time 
when  a  formal  statement  was  made  that 
an  independent  study  of  the  agency  com¬ 
mission  system  had  been  arranged. 

The  study  is  to  be  made  by  James  W. 
Young,  professor  of  business  history  in 
the  School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago,  formerly  an  important  officer 
in  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
.A  brief  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Young 
said  simply  : 

“Following  a  series  of  conversations 
between  advertisers,  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  concerning  their  joint 
interest  in  all  factors  relating  to  the 
costs  of  advertising,  a  program  of  in¬ 
vestigation  of  certain  of  these  factors 
has  been  formulated.  .A  joint  commit¬ 
tee  to  direct  this  investigation  has  been 
formed,  consisting  of  R.  R.  Deupree, 
president,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company : 
Lee  W.  Maxwell,  president,  Crowell 
Publishing  Company :  and  .A.  W.  Erick¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  board,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc. 

"This  committee  has  appointed  James 
W.  Young,  professor  of  business  his¬ 
tory  in  the  School  of  Business,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  to  make  an  inde¬ 
pendent.  impartial  investigation  and 
report  on  the  subjects  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Young’s  first  study  will  be 
of  advertising  agency  compensation.” 

The  wording  of  the  statement  indi¬ 
cated  that  Mr.  A'^oung’s  study  of  the 
commission  system  would  be  followed 
by  other  studies  of  elements  entering 
into  advertising  costs. 

In  advertising  circles  it  was  reported 
that  the  suggestion  for  an  outside  study 
and  report  had  been  made  by  publishers 
following  further  and  emphatic  demands 
by  advertisers.  The  latter  have  argued 
that  the  15  per  cent  commission  to 
agencies  is  excessive,  particularly  on 
large  accounts,  while  the  publishers  have 
been  reluctant  to  interfere  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  proved  an  important 
force  in  developing  advertising.  The 
recent  developments  follow  a  previous 
period  of  activity  this  summer,  which 
was  credited  generally  with  forcing  the 
considerable  number  of  magazine  rate 
reductions  announced  at  that  time. 

So  far  as  is  known,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  pressure  placed  on  maga¬ 
zine  publishers,  being  in  quite  a  different 
situation. 

The  new  joint  committee  represents 
the  three  main  factors  in  the  contro¬ 
versy.  Mr.  Deupree  has  been  a  member 
of  the  advertisers’  group,  while  Mr. 
Maxwell  represents  an  important  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  house,  and  Mr.  Erickson 
one  of  the  larger  agencies. 

M.  H.  Pierce  Plan*  Own  Bucineta 

MacDonald  H.  Pierce,  for  nearly  10 
years  space  buyer  for  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation.  Toledo,  re¬ 
signed  last  week,  and  will  open  an  office 
in  Cleveland  as  a  special  advertising 
representative  of  magazines.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  conducted  under  his  own 
name.  Prior  to  his  association  with  the 
United  States  .Advertising  Corp.,  he  was 
with  the  Fuller  &  Smith  agency  in 
Cleveland. 

J.  A.  Buchanan  Retires 

James  A.  Buchanan,  for  the  past  60 
years  connected  with  the  advertising 
business,  retired  recently  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  of  Riddle  &  Young,  farm 
paper  representatives.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  with  N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc., 
for  40  years  from  1873  to_  1913.  He 
later  represented  his  own  list  of  farm 
papes  in  Chicago.  In  1920  he  joined 
Jam«  s  M.  Riddle  Company,  now  Riddle 
&-  Y  ung  Company. 


USING  DAILIES  EXCLUSIVELY 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Concentrat¬ 
ing  Efforts  at  Point  of  Sale 

Stressing  quality  ahead  of  price.  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  started  its  annial 
fall  advertising  program  this  week  in 
approximately  150  newspapers  in  100 
large  cities.  Bv  using  larger  space  than 
a  year  ago  and  concentrating  entirely 
in  newspapers,  the  firm,  through  its 
local  dealers,  anticipates  increased  sales 
C.  W.  Chapin,  advertising  manager 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’ 

“We  are  concentrating  our  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  program  in  newspapers,”  said 
Mr.  Chapin,  “because  we  have  found 
through  experience  that  it  is  better  for 
us  to  do  a  thorough  job  at  the  point  of 
sale  in  cities  where  we  have  local  ial-  . 
ers  than  to  spread  our  appropriation  ^ 
into  other  media  and  not  adequately 
cover  our  chosen  markets.” 

Seventy-two  bench-tailored  details, 
formerly  in  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
and  $75  clothes  and  now  available  in 
suits  costing  $25  to  $35  and  up,  are 
featured  in  the  1,500  line  newspaper 
advertisements  to  be  run  weekly  be- 
tween  now  and  Thanksgiving.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  being  placed  locally  by 
the  dealers. 

“Rich,  costly  bench  tailoring  now 
priced  to  fit  1932  budgets”  and  “dress 
better  for  less  money”  are  the  key  slo¬ 
gans  of  tire  attractively  illustrated 
campaign. 

Ray  Washburn  Transferred 

Ray  W.  Washburn,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  eastern  advertising 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  survey  department  of  the  Tribune 
in  Chicago,  where  he  is  engaged  in  pr^ 
paring  special  solicitations  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Tribune  advertising  salesmea 
Mr.  Washburn  joined  the  staff  in  1920, 
working  successively  in  the  classified 
local,  business  survey,  merchandising 
and  national  departments. 

New  Kyanize  Advertising  Manager 

The  appointment  of  C  Fred  Eberle  s 
as  advertising  manager  in  charge  of  all  ^ 
Kyanize  publicity  is  announced  by  the 
Boston  A’arnish  Company.  He  succeeds 
C.  A.  Dana  Redmond,  who  has  entered 
the  agency  field  with  Ingalls-Adverti^ 
ing,  Boston.  Mr.  Redmond  as  a  vice- 
president  of  Ingalls-Advertising  will 
continue  active  in  preparing  and  plac¬ 
ing  Kyanize  advertising. 

Placing  Remington  Account 

Summers-Gardner,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Remington  Typewriter 
Division  of  Remington-Rand,  Inc.  This 
does  not  include  portable  typewriters. 
General  magazines  and  newspapers  will 
be  used. 


Younggreen  Aiding  Hoover 

Charles  C.  Younggreen  of  Mejunkin 
Advertising  Company  has  been  chosen 
to  organize  the  advertising  interests  of 
America  in  behalf  of  President  Hoov¬ 
er’s  re-election,  it  was  announced  at  Re¬ 
publican  headquarters  in  Chicago  this 
week. 


Brown  Agency  Appointed 

Myers  &  Kellner,  publishers,  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  have  placed  advertising! 
of  their  new  book  “2002  Household 
Helps”  in  the  hands  of  the  E.  H.  Brown 
Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago. 

Rug  Importer  Appoints 

Kirk  &  Aronian,  45  East  46th  Street, 
New  York  City,  importers  of  oriental 
rugs,  have  placed  their  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  Nf'" 
York  advertising  agency. 

United  Agency  Appointed 

United  Advertising  .Agency  of  Ne*' 
York  is  now  placing  all  the  advertising 
for  Emicon,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electrically  operated  musi¬ 
cal  instruments. 

Weld  Heads  Four-A  Research  Body 

L.  D.  H.  Weld  of  AIcCann-Ericksoa 
Inc.,  New  A’ork,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Research  of 
the  .A..A..A..A. 
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2  Per  Cent  Employment  and  5 
Per  Cent  Payroll  Increase  in 

Z  PENNSYLVANIA!  Z 

Pennsylvania  reports  an  increase  of  over  2  per  cent  in  factory  employment 
and  gains  of  5  per  cent  in  payroll  during  August.  This  information  was 
compiled  from  813  manufacturing  plants,  employing  about  216,000  work¬ 
ers  with  total  weekly  wage  earnings  exceeding  $3,000,000. 

These  gains  were  more  than  seasonal  and  reflected  the  upturn  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Pennsylvania  industry. 

Considerable  expansion  was  shown  also  in  operating  time,  the  average 
weekly  man-hours  actually  worked  being  6  per  cent  larger  in  August  than 
in  July,  as  shown  by  the  return  from  573  manufacturing  plants,  represent¬ 
ing  47  industries.  The  textile  group  reported  the  largest  increase  in 
working  time,  while  marked  rises  were  registered  in  industries  such 
as  confectionery,  shoes,  paper  boxes  and  bags,  railroad  repair  shops  and 
structural  iron  w^ork. 

Within  the  next  few’  months  this  increase  will  be  even  more  pronounced. 
Pennsylvania  is  awakening  and  with  the  people  returning  to  w’ork  this 
huge  market  will  be  very  profitable  for  national  advertisers  who  take 
advantage  of  this  increased  earning  power. 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  below  are  the  preferred  mediums  to  reach 
Pennsylvania’s  mass  buying  power.  Use  them  for  results. 


2.500 

10.000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

tt Allentown  Call . 

..(M) 

38,138 

.12 

.12 

tfAllentown  Call . 

..(S) 

30,255 

.12 

.12 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune 

..(E) 
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.04 

.04 

‘•Chester  Times . 

..(E) 
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.09 

.08 

••Connellsville  Courier . 

..(E) 
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.05 
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••Easton  Express . 

..(E) 

34,312 
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ttErie  Times . 

..(E) 
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ttGreensbur^  Review- 
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tfHazleton  Plain  Speaker.... 
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.08 
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tfHazleton  Standard-Sentinel. 
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j 

••Johnstown  Tribune . 

..(E) 
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tfLebanon  News  Times . 

..(E) 
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••Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 
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••Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,114 

.04 
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••Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

(ME) 
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••West  Chester  Local  News.. 
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••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 
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(ME) 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Harry  DWIGHT  smith,  vice- 
president  of  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.,  lias  been  named  chairman  of  the 
advertising  division  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Relief  Committee  in 
New  York  City,  not  to  raise  funds,  but 
to  supervise  advertising  in  connection 
with  the  committee’s  drive  for  con¬ 
tributions.  XewspaiKT  space,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  donated  by  regular 
advertisers,  while  billboard  and  car 
card  space  is  to  be  given  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Outdoor  .Advertising  Company  and 
Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc. 

A  number  of  volunteer  vice-chairmen 
are  already  serving,  including  Malcolm 
Neibhur,  vice-president  of  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc. :  A.  J.  Cusick,  general 
manager  of  the  General  Outdoor  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Company:  Horace  W.  Hardy, 
art  director  of  Outdoor  .Advertising, 
Inc. :  James  B.  Lackey,  vice-president  of 
Barron  G.  Collier,  Inc. ;  Byron  J. 
Musser,  president  of  Byron  Musser, 
Inc.,  and  .Albert  Leffingwcll  of  Riegel 
&•  Leffingwell.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn  have  assigned  .August  Knopfle 
to  the  committee  as  full-time  production 
manager. 

*  «  * 

Difficulties  iwinted  out  in  this 

column  on  Sept.  10  in  regard  to  a 
comparison  of  radio  and  iK-wspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  presented  in  hor- 
tune’s  recent  survey  of  broadcast 
advertising  are  cleared  by  an  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  magazine  that  the  news¬ 
paper  figures  represented  agate  lines 
rather  than  dollars.  This  brings  the 
newspaper  expenditures  of  the  large 
advertisers  cited  down  to  about  the 
generally  accepted  levels. 

*  *  * 

WFSTIN'GHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
&  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
P.ANY,  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
sales  campaign  conducted  by  its  non¬ 
sales  employes  in  May  and  June,  will 
enlist  permanent  cooperation  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  in  promoting  sales  of  household 
electrical  products,  according  to  H.  C. 
Thomas,  in  charge  of  the  previous  cam¬ 


paign.  Regular  sales  channels  will  not 
be  disturbed.  Employes  finding  pros¬ 
pects  will  refer  them  to  dealers. 

*  *  « 

PL.ANS  for  extensive  advertising  and 
sales  efforts  by  soft-coal  interests  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  solve  that  indus¬ 
try’s  difficulties  suffered  a  setback  this 
week  when  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Richmond,  \'a.,  held  that 
operation  of  .Appalachian  Coals,  Inc., 
was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  act.  The  corporation,  selling  agent 
for  1.17  producers,  had  planned  to  spend 
a  million  dollars  or  more  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  according  to  testimony  heard  some 
weeks  ago  at  .Asheville,  N.  C.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  to  be  appealed. 

TTad  the  plans  been  approved,  it  was 
exix'cted  that  other  selling  organizations 
would  have  undertaken  similar  activities, 
with  the  likelihood  that  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  might  have  been  able  to  wage  more 
vigorous  battle  with  its  competitors  in 
the  oil.  gas  and  electric  industries. 

*  *  * 

TUBIZE  chatillon  cor- 

POR.ATION,  rayon  manufacturer, 
is  taking  a  step  beyond  its  past  sales 
efforts  in  launching  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  stockings  and  underwear  made 
of  its  Chardonize  dull-luster  yarn,  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  sales  of  the 
yarn.  Trade  publications  and  a  woman’s 
magazine  are  to  be  used.  According  to 
executives  of  the  corporation,  this  is  the 
first  concrete  recognition  in  this  field 
that  the  ultimate  destination  of  most 
synthetic  yarn  is  iiK'xpcnsive  apparel. 

*  *  ♦ 

ONE  unusual  sales  record  was  set 
by  a  New  York  store  recently, 
according  to  report,  when  the  first  cus¬ 
tomers  to  arrive  in  response  to  an 
advertised  offer  found  the  stock  sold 
out.  Telephone  orders  received  in  the 
half-hour  before  the  doors  opened  had 
exhausted  the  limited  stock.  The  would- 
^  buyers  had  to  be  mollified  by  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  obtain  more  merchandise  of  the 
same  sort. 


Sean’  Plan  a  Success 

The  shopping-savings  plan  of  combin¬ 
ing  banking  and  merchandising  is  re¬ 
ceiving  public  support.  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  reports.  The  plan, 
which  went  into  effect  three  weeks  ago, 
enables  the  holders  of  savings  pass  books 
in  the  Sears  Community  State  Bank  to 
have  purchases  made  in  local  Sears 
stores  charged  off  their  savings  ac¬ 
counts.  The  bank  reported  that  on  the 
day  the  plan  went  into  effect  more  new 
accounts  were  opened  than  on  any  day 
in  the  past  five  months. 

Ex-Califomian*  at  Luncheon 

California  advertising  problems  and 
plans  for  campaigns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  discussed  Oct.  5  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  advertising  men  who  formerly 
worked  in  California.  The  luncheon 
was  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  and  it  was  voted  to  hold 
similar  meetings  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  No  formal  organization 
was  formed.  Among  those  present  were 
Duane  Jones,  Harold  Cook,  Edward 
Holman,  Edward  Kimball,  John  Cole, 
Ben  Seely,  Hil  F.  Best,  and  Ramsay 
Oppenheim. 

Two  Join  Doremu*  in  Philadelphia 

J.  M.  Gesner,  for  five  years  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  in  Philadelphia, 
and  prior  to  that  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
has  become  associated  with  Doremus  & 
Co.  in  that  city.  H.  P.  Bridge  has  also 
joined  the  Philadelphia  staff  of  Dore¬ 
mus  &  Co.  He  was  previously  with 
the  Keystone  Publishing  Company,  and 
prior  to  that  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  .Atwater  Kent. 

London  Agency  Man  Here 

William  J.  Hinks.  account  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  London  office  of  the  J 


Walter  Thompson  Company,  is  in  this 
country  for  a  stay  of  several  months 
to  study  the  distribution  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  the  clients  of  the 
London  office.  In  addition  to  getting 
out  and  working  in  the  trade  and  be¬ 
hind  the  counters  in  shops,  he  will 
acquaint  himself  with  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  in  New  York. 

Photo  Exhibit  Opens  Oct.  10 

One  hundred  and  four  contributions 
from  11  photographers  are  included  in 
the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Photography,  opening  Oct. 
10  in  the  Ayer  Galleries,  Philadelphia, 
and  continuing  until  Nov.  10.  The 
photographers  represented  are  .Ander- 
scm.  Bonney,  Bourke-White,  Bruehl, 
Fitz,  Garner.  Keppler,  Rittase,  Ullberg, 
A'aii  Damm  and  Weston. 


G.  C.  Sherman  Open*  Own  Office 

George  C.  Sherman  has  resigned  as 
an  officer  and  director  of  Reimers. 
Whitehill  &  Sherman,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  and  has  opened  an  advertising 
office.  George  C.  Sherman,  Inc.,  183 
Madison  .Ave.,  New  A'ork. 


“Special”  Firm  Move* 

•Arkansas  Dailies.  Inc.,  national  repre- 
.sentatives  of  a  group  of  newspapers  in 
.Arkansas,  has  moved  its  main  office 
from  Little  Rock  to  308  Sterick  build¬ 
ing.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

New*-Bee  Lower*  Rate 

The  national  advertising  rate  of  the 
7  olcdo  .\  i'Xi's-Rcc  has  been  reduced  two 
cents  a  line,  effective  ("let.  1,  and  is 
now  22  cents. 


Maple  Sugar  Account  To  Lavin 

The  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Companv  of 
St.  Johnsbury.  \'t..  has  appointed  Lavin 
A'  Co..  Boston,  to  direct  its  account. 


ADDRESSED  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE 

“Big  Claim  Hunting”  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  nowadays  requires  that  the 
“big  claims”  made  must  be  scientifically 
verifiable,  the  New  York  League  of 
Advertising  Women  was  told  last  week 
by  L.  W.  Hutchins,  marketing  counselor 
of  Sheldon,  Morse,  Hutchins  &  Easton, 
industrial  marketing  counselors.  He 
cited  the  new  buying  psychology,  the 
broadened  scientific  training  of  the 
new  generation  of  consumers,  and  the 
increasing  care  with  which  large  distrib¬ 
utors  handle  their  merchandise,  as  indi¬ 
cations  that  unsupoprted  claims  are  no 
longer  useful.  More  than  a  thousand 
large  manufacturing  companies  main¬ 
tain  their  own  research  laboratories,  he 
said,  while  special  service  organizations 
handle  similar  work  for  other  concerns. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  tv.  .\yer  &  Son,  WashiiiKton  Square, 
Philadelphia.  .Vgain  making  some  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  in  various  .sec¬ 
tions  on  Ford  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit. 

Itliickiiian  ('4»inpaiiy,  122  Kast  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  on  I’rocter  &  Gamble,  Ivory  Soap, 
Cincinnati. 

Green,  Fulton,  Ciinninghum  Company, 

360  North  Michigan  .\venue,  Chicago. 
Renewing  some  of  their  new'spaper  con¬ 
tracts  on  Kenton  Pharmacal  Company, 
Rrownatone,  Hair  Preparation,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Kentucky. 

Gundlarh  .tdvertlHing  Company,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  Using 
newspapers  in  .\nn  Arbor,  Michigan, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
for  test  purposes  for  Columbia  Conserve 
Company,  Indianapolis.  No  additional 
newspapers  will  be  used  for  several 
months. 

Howland,  Oliphant  &  McIntyre,  2 
Park  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Placing 
orders  with  some  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  on  Asper-Lax,  Inc.,  Proprietary 
Remedy,  New  York  City. 

IlntchiiiH  .\dverti*ing  Company,  Inc., 
42  Kast  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Wm.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Trusses,  Adams,  N.  Y'. 

Kelly,  Nason  &  Roosevelt,  Inc.,  370 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Se¬ 
cured  the  following  accounts:  A.  Good¬ 
man  &  Son,  Macaroni,  New  York  ;  Foot- 
form  Shoe  Company,  New  York  City ; 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Clark’s  Tours,  New 
Y’ork  City ;  David  &  Blum,  Buscarlet 
Gurhert  Freres,  Gloves,  New  Y'ork  City  ; 
H.  Hamstra  &  Co.,  Drastes  Cocoa,  New 
York  City  ;  Tims  Cap  Corporation,  New 
Y'ork  City  and  Fred  Mulhens,  Inc.,  New 
Y’ork  City. 

Lake,  Spiro,  Cohn,  Inc.,  Sterick  Build¬ 
ing,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Boyd  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cosmetics  and  Perfumers,  Birmingham. 

Lavin  &  Co.,  Statler  Building,  Boston. 
Secured  the  account  of  Cary  Maple 
Sugar  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Lowell,  Mortimer  Company,  369  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  Bromo-Mint  Company, 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania. 

McCann-Krirkson,  Inr.,  114  San.some 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspaper  generally  on 
California  Packing  Corporation,  Del 
Monte  Coffee,  etc.,  San  Francisco. 

John  Tlios.  Miller,  71  West  35th 
Street,  New  Y'ork  City.  Again  making 
contracts  with  new.spapers  in  selected 
sections  on  Utica  Knitting  Company, 
Vallastic  and  Springtex  Underwear, 
Utica. 

.MeJunkin  .YdvertiRing  Compan.v,  22S 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Secured  the  account  of  Mama  Cookie 


Bakeries,  Inc.,  Mama’s  Malted  Milk 
Dessert,  Chicago. 

Ralph  Moore,  Inr.,  20$  N.  Broadway, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Placing  orders  with 
newsi)apers  in  various  sections  on  p 
B.  Chamberlain  Company,  Bird  Foodi 
St.  Louis. 

Needham,  I^ouls  &  lirorhy,  Inr.,  3go 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Using 
small  list  of  Wisconsin  newspapers  on 
the  Certen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  Certen  Dyes. 

l*erk  .Ydvertising  .\genry,  271  Madison 
.\venue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Velogen,  Inc.,  Hand  Lotion, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

Frank  I*re*hrey  Company,  247  Park 
.\venue.  New  York  City.  Making  trade 
deals  with  newspapers  on  Hotel  Barclay, 
New  Y'ork  City.  .Again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers  generally  on  Thos  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.,  Lipton’s  Teas,  Hoboken] 
.N.  J.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  cities  where  they  have  stores  on 
Regal  Shoe  Company,  YVhltney,  Mass. 

W.  II.  Rankin  Company,  342  Madison 
•Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Placing  order* 
with  newspapers  generall.v  on  General 
Cigar  Company,  Robert  Burns  Cigars, 
New  Y’ork  City. 

Redlield-Coupe,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  Y'ork  City.  Secured  the  account 
of  Jaeger  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwear,  New 
Y’ork  City. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inr.,  36i)  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Now  handling 
the  account  of  the  Indiana  Botanic 
Gardens,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

RuthraulT  &  R.van,  Inr.,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  Y’ork  City  and  360  North 
Michigan  .Avenue,  Chicago.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspaper  in  selected 
sections  on  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ( 
Western  Coal  Company,  Blue  Coal,  New 
Y'ork  City.  .Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  A.  H. 
l.«wis  Medicine  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Smith,  Sturgis  &  Moore,  Inr.,  37t 
I.«exington  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Secured  the  account  of  Pelman  Institute 
of  America,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Stark-Goble  Advertising  .Agency,  | 
South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Releas¬ 
ing  good-sized  copy  on  the  Paris  Medi¬ 
cine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  general  list 
of  newspapers.  (Grove’s  Bromo  Quinine). 

street  8c  Finney,  Inr.,  71  West  35th 
Street,  New  Y’ork  City.  Placing  11- 
time  orders  with  newspapers  in  selects 
sections  on  Thos.  Leeming  &  Co.,  Baume 
Rengue  (Ben  Gay),  New  York  City. 

I'nited  .Advertising  Compiinies,  400 
West  Krie  St..  Chicago.  Doing  si)eci*l 
agency  work  for  Sanex  Company, 
Minneapolis. 


Assurance  • 

The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assup 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 

Write  selling  bouse  nearest  you 

American  Type  Fourniers 
Company 

VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNSHS 


oAlways  new  and 
unbroken  typefaces 

With  the  JCudlow  Sydfem, 
worn  or  broken  letters  in  your 
advertising  display  composi¬ 
tion  become  things  of  tlxpafl. 
Give  to  your  advertisers  the 
advantages  of  this  Sydem. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 
2032  Clyboum  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SET  IN  LUDLOW  CARAMONO  BOLD  tTALIC 
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SPACE  BUYERS  AND  ADVERTISERS 
STUDY  THESE  PAGES  BECAUSE  THEY 
VANT  THE  PACTS  ABOUT  MARKETS 


'our  advertisQmemt  hore  or  here 
J-  VO  ill  compel  them  to  consider 
your  medium  as  they  study  your  market. 


Write  or\Wire  Reservation  —  Copy  Later 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Every  newspaper  publisher  profits  from  this  publication— publishers  who  advertise  in  it  profit  most 
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Circulation 


DELIVERY  FIRM  WINS 
SUIT  AGAINST  UNION 

New  York  Labor  Group  Permanently 

Reitrained  from  Interfering  with 
Newark  News  Distributor — 
Trouble  Began  in  May,  1931 

A  jK-rmaiient  restraint  asainst  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union 
of  New  York,  enjoining  it  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  o))erations  of  the  South 
End  Express.  Inc.,  of  Montclair,  X.  J., 
was  signed  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  last  week 
hy  \’ice  Chancellor  Berry.  The  express 
concern  has  a  ct)ntract  to  deliver  the 
Xczcark  Evcniiui  .Vt’ii’5. 

This  culminates  a  dispute  that  arose 
in  May,  1931,  when  the  union  attempted 
to  organize  South  End  Express  em¬ 
ployes  and  in  which  violence  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  a  numlx-'r  of  instances.  The 
exjjress  company  brought  suit  against 
the  union,  and  obtained  a  temjjorary 
restraining  injunction  which  is  now 
made  permanent. 

The  restraint  is  directed  against  pick¬ 
eting  in  the  plant  of  the  complainant, 
all  acts  of  violence,  interfering  with 
employes  of  the  express  company,  efforts 
to  intimidate  t)r  c<.)erce  employes  or  try¬ 
ing  to  i>ersuade  them  to  leave  South 
End's  employ. 

Harry  G.  Kallop,  News  circulation 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Pi  blishkr  this 
week  that  there  had  lieen  no  trouble 
since  the  temiKirary  injunction  had  been 
granted  in  May,  1931.  At  that  time 
it  was  reixjrted  that  union  members  had 
stolen  trucks  making  deliveries  and  in 
one  instance  ran  a  truck  into  the  Pas¬ 
saic  river.  For  several  days  during 
the  trouble  the  News  used  an  armoral 
car  to  deliver  papers  in  New  York. 

South  End  is  oix.‘rated  as  an  open 
shop  and  for  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  unionize  it.  .\t  the  time  of  the 
original  trouble  the  News  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that  “The  News  is  union¬ 
ized  in  all  mechanical  departments  and 
has  in  its  files  ample  testimony  to  its 
40  years  of  jjeaceful  dealing  with  union 
labor.” 


“Balloon  Race”  for  Carriers 

An  interesting  carriers’  contest  was 
conducted  by  the  Dallas  (Te.x.)  .Vrici 
and  Journal,  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  form  of  a  balloon  race. 
For  each  start  the  carrier  received  a 
toy  ballcH)!!  was  released  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  carrying  a  prepaid  self- 
addressed  jxistal  card  with  the  carrier’s 
name  and  route  number,  with  a  request 
that  the  finder  drop  it  into  the  nearest 
mail-box.  Fifteen  days  will  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  returned  cards  are 
counted  and  the  carriers  whose  cards 
are  returned  from  the  greatest  distance 
will  receive  cash  prize  awards. 

$9,622  Judgment  Filed 

A  judgment  for  $9,622  was  filed  in 
Manhattan  Supreme  Court  this  week 
in  behalf  of  the  Hudson  County  News 
Company,  Inc.,  against  the  General 
Magazine  Distributing  Company.  A 
breach  of  contract  was  set  forth  per¬ 
taining  to  an  agreement  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  a  specified  New  Jersey  territory. 

Held  Cooking  Schools 

More  than  1,000  women  attended  the 
daily  sessions  of  the  three-day  cooking 
school  sponsored  by  the  H’atcrbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican  last 
week.  The  Asher'illc  (N.  C.)  Citicen 
and  Times  sponsored  a  school,  Oct.  4-5. 
and  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  held  its 
annual  school  Sept.  27-28-29. 

Printing  Farm  Success  Stories 

The  Youngstozen  (O.)  Telegram  is 
running  a  series  of  farm  success  stories. 
A  staff  writer  has  prepared  the  features 
after  interviewing  owners  whose  farms 
have  progressed  from  year  to  year. 

Giving  “Pop-Eye”  Shirts 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal,  is  offering  “Pop-Eye”  shirts  to 
boys  who  obtain  two  new  three-months’ 
subscriptions. 
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TO  GIVE  TOY  THEATRES 

Plans  for  a  campaign  to  give  minia¬ 
ture  theatres  to  children  are  being  pre- 
.sented  to  local  merchants  by  the  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.  1  Press.  Under  the  plan, 
certain  merchants  will  be  authorized  to 
give  a  ticket  with  every  25-cent  pur¬ 
chase.  Fifty  tickets  will  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  cut-out  theatre  outfit.  Three 
playlets,  each  complete  with  stage, 
scenery,  characters  and  dialog,  will 
be  distributed. 


Carriers  Entertained 

More  than  500  carriers  of  the  It’or- 
cester  (Mass.)  Ez'ening  Post  were 
guests  of  the  daily  Sept.  30  at  a  party 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  H.  Sloaii. 
circulation  manager.  The  affair  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  carriers  in  the  “Fall 
Round-up  of  Starts  Contest,”  now 
fteing  conducted  by  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Best  Gardeners  Cited 

A  list  of  176  amateur  gardeners  w’as 
announced  this  week  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  the  paper’s  Honor  Roll  of 
Outstanding  Gardens.  In  developing 
recognition  for  outstanding  amateur 
gardeners,  the  Tribune,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Paul  Potter,  farm  and  garden 
editor,  selects  the  best  gardens  twice 
each  year,  spring  and  fall,  within  a  40 
mile  radius  of  Chicago. 

Held  World  Series  Contest 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 

Journal  paid  cash  prizes  recently  to 
those  of  its  readers  who  were  able  to 
identify  pictures  of  players  of  both 
teams  in  the  World  Series.  The  daily 
sponsored  a  megaphone  play-by-play 
broadcast  of  the  series  from  a  down¬ 
town  store  under  the  supervision  of 
George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  editor. 

Aiding  Bomb  Victim* 

A  benefit  baseball  game  at  White  Sox 
park  was  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  E.raminer  Oct.  2  to  aid  Lee 
Wilbur  Koeppen  and  Mrs.  Ada  Moyer, 
innocent  16-year  old  victims  of  the 
bomb  that  exploded  recently  in  front  of 
the  home  of  Judge  John  P.  McGoorty. 

fund  of  $1,559  has  been  raised. 

Featured  Hunting  Season 

Featuring  the  start  of  the  hunting 
season  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.j  Press 
ran  four  pages  of  outdoor  news  Sept. 
28.  Stories  of  hunting  e.xperiences  and 
rules  for  this  season  were  carried,  to¬ 
gether  with  advertisements  from  hard¬ 
ware  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

Food  Fund  Started 

A  campaign  for  contributions  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  Hungry  Scluxil  Chil¬ 
dren’s  fund  was  started  this  week.  The 
fund  reached  a  total  of  mure  than  $49,- 
(HX)  last  year  and  in  all  more  than 
()00,()(X)  meals  were  furnished. 

Carriers  Attend  Rodeo 

More  than  2.5(X)  Chicago  American 
and  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  car¬ 
riers  attended  the  rodeo  show  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium  this  week  as  guests 
of  their  respective  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 


Daily  Host  to  Children 

Several  hundred  children,  members  of 
the  IVorcestcr  ( Mass.)£tr»i»i^  Post 
Junior  Post  club,  were  the  guests  of  the 
newspaper  and  Robert  Portle,  manager 
of  the  Palace  Theatre,  Oct.  1. 


6,000  Attend  Fashion  Show 

Six  thousand  Detroit  women  at¬ 
tended  the  sixth  annual  Fall  Fashion 
Show  of  the  Detroit  Tree  Press  at  the 
Lafayette  theater  Sept.  22. 

Turkey  Contest  Starts 

Eight  new  subscriptions  will  win  a 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  carrier  boy  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  The  contest  ex¬ 
tends  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1. 


Held  Motorcycle  Race 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  sponsored 
a  405  mile  motorcycle  endurance  con¬ 
test  Oct.  1,  the  riders  starting  from 
Minneapolis. 


COAST  CIRCULATION 
GROUP  TO  MEET 


California  Association  Will  Consider 
Economies  at  Convention  in  Fresno 

— Carrier  Problems,  Legislation 
to  Be  Discussed 

How  the  circulation  department  can 
effect  economies  in  the  office,  the  mail 
room  and  in  transportation  will  be  dis- 
cus.sed  in  detail  by  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  .Association  at  its 
annual  convention  Oct.  17-18  in  Fresno. 
During  the  past  year  many  circulation 
men  on  the  coast  have  tried  new  meth¬ 
ods  for  tlie  sake  of  economy — truck 
route  consolidations,  premium  elimina¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  the  results  of  their  efforts 
will  be  made  known  at  the  meeting. 

The  program  follows : 

1.  Has  the  Depression  Improved  the 
Quality  of  Carriers  and  Service? — 
H.  \’.  Hollett.  Glendale  Xezes-Press. 

2.  What  Is  New  in  Transportation? 
— C.  E.  Gilroy,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

3.  .Are  Solicitors  Necessary  (3r  Can 
Circulation  Be  Maintained  by  Carrier 
or  .Agent  Production? — Harry  Pollock. 
San  Pedro  Nezvs-Pilot. 

4.  What  Is  New  in  Promotion? — 
John  van  Benthem,  San  Francisco  Xezes. 

5.  What  Is  New  in  Circulation  Office 
Sui>ervision  ? — O.  W.  Pratt,  Fresno 
Bee-Republican  and  Tribune. 

6.  What  Is  Fair  Compensation  for 
Carriers? — William  Snell,  Lonn  Beach 
Sun  and  Press-Telegram, 

7.  Will  Decreased  Advertising  Rev¬ 
enue  Increase  Circulation  Responsibil¬ 
ity  r — E.  T.  Linden,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look. 

8.  Legislation  Affecting  Liability  of 
Publishers  in  Relation  to  Employes  and 
the  Public— W.  J.  Harrison.  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Herald  Express;  E.  J.  Simpkins. 
.'ian  Jose  Mercury-Herald,  and  W.  F.  D. 
Brown,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Officers  of  the  association  are :  O.  F. 
Thayer,  San  Bernardino  Sun,  president ; 
Lon  Hildebrand,  Stockton  Record,  and 
James  A.  Louvau,  San  Diego  .'inn, 
vice-presidents,  and  Will  .A.  Butler. 
.’ianta  Barbara  .\czis,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Gave  Classified  Discount 

Oftering  to  publish  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  during  a  ten-day  period  at  50 
per  cent  discount,  the  Hollyzvood  (Cal.) 
Citisen-Xezfs  obtained  several  additional 
columns.  The  offer  was  extended  for 
another  10  days.  The  only  limitations 
were  that  advertisements  must  be  paid 
in  advance  and  be  brought  to  the 
office. 


Cooking  Lessons  Start 

Prudence  Penny,  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  home  economics  e.xpert,  began 
the  fall  season  of  her  Home  Alakers’ 
conferences  this  week  at  the  Uptown 
theater.  Chicago.  Cookery  hints  and 
entertainment  feature  the  series  of  cook¬ 
ing  school  sessions  sponsored  by  the 
Herald  and  Examiner. 


Plans  Boxing  Tournament 

The  San  Francisco  E.raminer’s  second 
annual  Golden  Gloves  amateur  boxing 
tournament  will  be  held  in  December,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Oliver  W.  Tut¬ 
tle,  promotion  manager. 


Held  Juvenile  Pageant 

Hundreds  of  entrants  participated  in 
the  recent  juvenile  beauty  pageant  staged 
by  the  Nezv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Times.  Marie  Louise  DuPont  won  the 
silver  cup  and  title  of  Queen. 


Won  Trip  to  Circus 

Four  Brozi'nsz’ille  (Tex.)  Herald  car¬ 
riers,  winners  in  a  circulation  campaign 
were  awarded  a  trip  by  car  to  Corpus 
Christi.  210  miles,  to  attend  the  Ring- 
ling  Bros.  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus. 


Daily  Aided  Sportsmen 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Neu’s,  sportsmen  of 
that  section  of  Texas  will  receive  a 
carload  of  fish  for  release  in  small 
streams  of  the  area. 
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A.B  C.  AUDITOR  MURDERED 


Body  of  A.  J.  McGuerty,  33,  Found 
Buried  Near  Galveston 

(  Sltfcial  to  KUITOK  &  PCBUSHElt) 

Cmc.MiO,  (Jet.  3 — .Audit  Bureau  oi 
Circulations  was  today  notified  of  the 
positive  identification  of  .A.  J.  Mc¬ 
Guerty,  33,  .A.B.C.  auditor,  whose  body 
was  found  last  Saturday  by  Texas 
police  buried  in  a  cabin  on  the  west 
shoreline  of  Galveston  Island,  Tex. 
.A.  X.  Morton  of  the  Bureau  definitely 
identified  the  body. 

Murder  and  robbery  charges  have 
been  filed  against  William  R.  Kyals,  22 
year  old  stenographer,  who  is  said  to 
have  confessed  fie  shot  McGuerty  in  an 
argument  near  Galveston  on  Sunday 
night  Sept.  25.  Ryals  will  be  returned 
to  Fort  Worth,  where  McGuerty  dis¬ 
appeared  a  week  ago,  to  face  the 
charges.  Brought  to  Galveston  from 
Fort  Worth  last  Saturday.  Ryals  led 
officers  to  the  grave. 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  oi 
the  Bureau,  told  Editor  &  Publishoi 
that  McGuerty  had  gone  to  Fort  Worth 
to  audit  the  Tort  ll'ortli  Press  and  Tori 
U'ortli  Star-Telegram  circulations.  First 
notice  of  McGuerty's  disapiiearance 
came  to  the  Bureau's  attention  when  it 
received  a  telegram  on  Sept.  26  signed 
hy  McGuerty,  stating  that  because  ot 
a  nervous  breakdown  he  was  resigning 
and  to  send  his  i>ay  check  in  care  of 
general  delivery  to  Dallas,  Te.x.  Ryals 
later  confessed  sending  this  telegram. 

In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Morton  and 
C.  L.  E.  Klaes  of  the  Bureau  had  been 
sent  to  Fe)rt  Worth  to  conduct  an  out¬ 
side  investigation.  L'pon  arriving  there 
Sept.  2b  they  failed  to  find  McGuerty, 
His  landlady  said  she  had  last  seen  him 
at  7 :3(l  p.m.  on  Sunday  when  he  drove 
away  in  his  car  with  another  nrn 
Ryals  was  arrested  when  he  sought  to 
claim  the  auditor’s  effects  at  his  room¬ 
ing  house.  Police  said  he  was  driving 
McGuerty's  car. 

Mr.  McGuerty  had  been  an  .A.B.C. 
auditor  for  the  past  six  years  and  was  \ 
well  liked  by  newspaper  publishers  in  ' 
the  southwest  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  ) 
He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Catherine  McGuerty,  Winchester,  Mass. 


STUDENTS  ARE  REPORTERS 


Minnesota  Daily  Has  Contract  Witli 
Local  High  School 

The  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulle¬ 
tin  has  renewed  its  contract  with  the 
Rochester  high  school  whereby  the 
daily  pays  the  school  $20  a  week  for 
40  weeks  of  reporting. 

News  items  are  collected  daily  from 
the  1,600  students  of  the  school,  which 
are  checked  by  teachers  for  accuracy 
and  turned  over  to  the  school  journalism 
department  for  editing.  In  addition  the 
students  get  assignments  covering  the 
grade  and  parochial  schools.  On  Satur¬ 
days  and  d\iring  holiday  periods  two 
students  report  to  the  city  editor  for 
assignments. 

The  cooperative  plan  was  started  in 
Rochester  in  1926  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  country. 


REPORTER  HONORED 

Terrance  Black,  reporter  attached  to 
the  Council  Bluff.s,  la.,  bureau  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-Xezes,  who  served 
in  France  witli  the  American  .Army, 
has  been  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
medal  by  the  U.  S.  government.  Black 
who  lost  lx)th  his  legs  as  the  result  of 
being  wounded  by  a  high  e.xplosive  shell 
July  15.  1918,  at  Suippe,  Champagne, 
France,  makes  his  rounds  daily  through 
use  of  artificial  legs  and  a  cane.  H* 
drives  his  own  automobile. 


I.N.S.  BUREAU  TO  MOVE 

The  Indianapolis  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  is  moving  into 
larger  quarters  in  the  Test  building  <» 
Monument  Circle.  The  new  offices  will 
cKcupy  about  four  times  the  former 
space  it  had  in  the  same  building.  The 
bureau  will  be  equipped  with  a  dark 
room  for  handling  of  I.N.S.  news  pi^ 
tures.  Jack  Cejnar  is  manager  of  the 
bureau. 
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STRONG  ESTATE  SETTLED 

Final  Accounting  Shows  Value  In 
Excess  of  $2,000,000 

^Sprcia/ fo  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Oct.  3 — Final  accounting  of 
the  estate  of  Walter  A.  Strong,  late 
publisher  of  the  Chicat/o  Daily  Xczi's, 
uho  died  in  May,  1931,  was  made  here 
last  Saturday  in  probate  court.  The 
estate  is  valued  slightly  in  excess  of 
$2,OW,000  and  the  records  revealed  that 
$221,950  in  claims  have  been  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  on  notes  Mr.  Strong 
had  signed. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  estate 
was  233,657  shares  of  common  stock  of 
the  Daily  News  and  957  shares  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  All  of  this  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  1,667  shares  of  the  com¬ 
mon,  was  sold  on  Sept.  27  for  $1,075,833. 
The  estate  paid  a  state  inheritance  tax 
of  $87,971  and  a  federal  tax  of  $33,175. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  one- 
third  of  the  estate  was  left  outright  to 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Josephine  Haviland 
Strong,  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  trust,  one-half  to  the  widow  and 
the  rest  to  five  children. 

DONALD  FREEMAN 

Donald  Freeman,  managing  editor  of 
Vanity  l-'air,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2  from  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  when  his  automobile  struck  a 
beacon  light  as  he  was  driving  from 
New  York  to  his  summer  home  at 
Rhinebcck,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Freeman  was 
30  years  old  and  one  of  the  youngest 
magazine  executives  in  the  country.  He 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1924,  and  after  studying  in 
Vienna  and  Paris,  joined  the  Conde 
N'ast  publications.  For  a  time  he  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  magazine  and 
was  its  drama  critic  for  a  number  of 


MENTOR  A.  BROWN 

Mentor  A.  Brown,  79,  dean  of  daily- 
newspaper  editors  in  Nebraska  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub 
since  he  established  it  in  1888,  died  of 
heart  disease  in  his  sleep  at  his  home 
in  Kearney  on  Sept.  29.  He  became  a 
printshop  apprentice  at  Jefferson,  la., 
when  13  years  old.  In  1871  he  joined 
the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Express  force  and 
in  time  acquired  that  paper.  Locating 
in  Kearney  in  1888  he  took  over  the 
Central  Nebraska  Press,  a  weekly,  and 
soon  established  the  Kearney  Daily 
Hub.  Mr.  Brown  was  postmaster  at 
Kearney  from  1906  to  1914. 


O^bituari} 

Mrs.  MADGE  COURTNEY 
PRINCE,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial, 
and  a  sister  of  the  late  Ned  Courtney, 
for  many  years  tri-state  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  died  in  that  city  Oct.  2. 

William  Henry  Shelton,  92,  artist 
and  writer,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Salmagundi  Club,  and  frequently  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  signed  articles  to  the  Nctv 
lork  Times,  died  Oct.  4  at  the  Salma¬ 
gundi  Club,  New  York. 

illiam  F.  Weber,  80,  veteran  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  German  news- 
Wpers,  died  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Sept. 
-6.  For  42  years  he  was  editor  and 
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publisher  of  the  Nordzi'estlichcr  Cour¬ 
ier,  which  he  sold  to  the  Miheaukee 
Herald  in  1920.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  West  Bend  Beobachter,  and  was 
Racine  correspondent  for  the  Oshkosh 
(Wis.)  Telegraph.  In  1898  he  founded 
his  first  English  language  newspaper, 
the  Pond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
a  morning  paper,  which  was  sold  to  the 
Pond  du  Lac  001111110117000!  th,  three 
years  later. 

Thomas  J.  O’Neil,  74.  Nezo  York 
Sun  compositor,  and  formerly  with  the 
A’l’ii  York  Herald  for  38  years,  died 
in  a  New  York  hospital  Oct.  1. 

Horace  C.  Stilwell.  63,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Port  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  Xczes,  died  of  apoplexy 
Sept.  17  in  Washington,  D.  C..  while 
on  a  business  trip. 

Michael  J.  Quigley,  70,  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaperman  for  half  a  century, 
and  with  the  Boston  Post  reportorial 
staff  for  25  years,  and  later  on  the 
library  staff,  died  in  Malden.  Mass.. 
Oct.  1.  He  was  formerly  on  the  Prox'i- 
dence  (R.  1.)  Xezos,  Pazvtucket  (R.  1.) 
Times,  Proz’idence  Journal  and  Boston 
American. 

Francis  L.  Littlefield,  65,  one  of 
Portland,  Maine’s  oldest  newspapermen, 
was  found  dead  in  Deering  Pond,  near 
Portland,  Oct.  1.  Littlefield,  who  re¬ 
tired  recently,  had  worked  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  the  old  Portland  Daily 
Easlcrn  Argus,  and  the  Porlland  Daily 
Press.  Death  was  caused  by  drowning. 

George  F.  Maginness,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Nezoark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle,  died  at  his  home  in  Newark 
Oct.  3.  He  was  61  years  old.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  with  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Coordinated  Transport. 

Otis  D.  Ford,  71,  founder  and  for 
many  years  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  Herald,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Lander,  Pascahoule,  Miss.,  Sept.  25. 
He  had  also  been  connected  with  other 
Texas  newspapers. 

Charles  M.  Harper,  70,  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Salina  (Kan.)  Daily 
Journal,  and  for  more  than  50  years  a 
Kansas  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  27, 
following  an  operation.  In  1882  he  be¬ 
came  editor  and  manager  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  (Kan.)  Reporter  and  was  then 
the  youngest  editor  in  that  state.  In 
1885  with  George  Dressier  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Winfield  (Kan.)  Xezi's  and 
in  1905  joined  the  Salina  Journal. 

W.  P.  Gottry,  64,  publisher.  Pine 
City  (Minn.)  Pine  County  Pioneer  for 
46  years,  died  recently  from  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident  Dec. 
1  last  year. 

Ra.ndolph  S.  Mortley,  who  founded 
the  Merchant,  a  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  journal  in  1885,  died  at  his  home 
in  Toronto,  Oct.  1.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Hincks, 
former  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  had  worked  on  the  Montreal  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  Toronto  Globe,  the 
Montreal  Witness  and  Post, 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Sewell,  21,  wife  of  P.  E. 


Sewell,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  IForW  credit  de¬ 
partment,  was  accidently  shot  and  killed 
Sept.  19,  while  driving  an  automobile 
past  an  advertising  sign  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  were  firing  at. 

Mrs.  Louise  Brown  Ridgway,  27, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind. )  Dispatch,  died  in  Indianapolis 
Sept.  26  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks. 

PRINTERS  ACCEPT  CUT 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Oct.  3. — A  seven  and 
one-half  per  cent  wage  reduction  was 
negotiated  last  week  between  employers 
and  Lincoln  Typographical  Union  Local 
No.  209.  The  agreement  was  a  com¬ 
promise,  ending  several  months  of  ne¬ 
gotiations,  with  the  employers  demanding 
a  ten  per  cent  reduction  and  the  union, 
numbering  160  men,  offering  to  accept 
a  five  per  cent  cut.  The  printers  were 
the  last  of  the  printing  trades  unions 
to  accept  a  wage  reduction,  the  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Local  No.  62 
and  Printing  and  Pressmen  and  As¬ 
sistants  Local  No.  106  agreeing  to  a 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  slash  two 
months  ago.  In  all  cases,  the  former 
wage  levels  are  to  be  restored  April  1, 
1933.  under  the  agreement  with  the 
employers. 

HENRY  CHARLES  CROUCH 

Henry  Charles  Crouch,  55,  for  18 
years  with  the  A'etv  York  Tim£s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau,  died  at  his  home  in  London 
Sept.  30.  Mr.  Crouch  retired  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  three  years  ago.  He  was  born  in 
England  and  started  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  New  York  Sun  London 
bureau.  At  one  time  he  was  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  bureau,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  sending,  among  other  big 
news  stories,  the  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  He  was  interested  in 
golf  and  his  articles  on  the  game  were 
widely  quoted. 

DANIEL  H.  BRADLEY 

Daniel  H.  Bradley,  78.  newspaperman 
and  former  secretary  to  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan,  died  in  San  Francisco  Oct. 
3.  "Dan”  Bradley,  well  known  to 
nearly  every  prominent  politician  about 
Washington  in  the  ’90s,  was  born  in 
Kentucky  and  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  an  early  age.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  Bryan  in  1896  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  Presidential  campaign  tour. 
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CONVICT  LABOR  BARRED 

.■\n  injunction  restraining  the  Item 
Publishing  Company  of  Huntsville, 
Tex.,  where  the  state  prison  is  located, 
from  using  penitentiary  labor  or  print¬ 
ing  equipment  in  fulfilling  contracts 
with  the  state  board  of  control  was 
granted  by  Judge  J.  D.  Moore  in  Austin 
recently.  The  suit  was  filed  by  the 
Printers’  Trade  Council,  which  objected 
to  convict  labor  in  comjietition  with 
union  workmen. 

FIVE  WEEKLIES  SUSPEND 

Five  New  Jersey  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Eatontozon  Weekly,  Monmouth 
Beach  Nezos,  Sea  Bright  Sentinel,  Fair 
Haz'en  Chat  and  Rumson  Adz’ance,  have 
susjjended  publication  as  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  the  Red  Bank  Standard  to 
William  A.  Sweeney.  Thomas  J.  Will¬ 
iams,  publisher  of  the  Standard  had 
established  a  chain  of  weeklies  before 
he  took  over  the  Red  Bank  publication. 
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THE  MAN 
you  NEED— 

...  is  registered  with  the 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  trained  newspaper  and 
magazine  men. 

Whether  you  want  a  man  to 
break  in  and  bring  up  in  your 
own  way,  a  country-trained  or 
a  city-trained  reporter,  writer 
or  editor,  or  an  alert  man  for 
your  business  staff,  you’ll  find 
him  listed  with  the  Bureau. 

Let  the  Personnel  Bureau 
help  you  strengthen  your  staff 
now  while  the  opportunity  is 
greatest.  Write  or  wire  — 

Personnel  Bureau 

of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 

No  Charge  to  Employers 


Cline  -  W estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

SEATTLE  POST 
INTELLEGENCER 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Atk  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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5,000  INQUIRIES  FROM 
APARTMENT  COPY 


London  Terrace,  New  York,  Finds 

Extensive  Campaign  in  News¬ 
papers  Successful,  Despite 
Keen  Competition 

London  Terrace,  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  apartment  house,  occupying  a 
full  city  block  in  the  Old  Chelsea  sec¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  produced  al¬ 
most  5,000  rental  inquires  in  six  months 
from  March  1  to  .\ug.  31  this  year  by 
using  a  large  schedule  of  newspaper 
advertising,  according  to  William  J. 
Demorest,  vice-president  of  W.  A. 
White  &  Sons,  managing  and  rental 
agents  for  the  property. 

Continuing  and  enlarging  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  September,  the  firm  set  what 
is  believed  to  be  a  record  for  Man¬ 
hattan  apartment  houses  by  closing 
leases  averaging  more  than  seven  a  day. 

"This  record  was  made  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  competition  for  tenants  was 
greater  than  ever  before,"  Mr.  Demor¬ 
est  added. 

"Consistently  used  newspaper  space 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  tenants  for  a 
development  of  this  kind,  and  proof  of 
the  value  of  our  newspaiter  advertising 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  rental  figures.” 

The  program  of  using  newspaper 
space  in  an  important  way  was  new 
this  year.  The  development  was  much 
enlarged  a  year  ago  when  buildings  at 
the  ends  of  the  block  were  opened, 
completing  the  original  plan  and  raising 
the  number  of  apartments  to  1,700. 
With  numerous  vacant  apartments  in 
practically  all  sections  of  the  city,  the 
present  management  decided  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  newspaper  space  in  an  effort  to 
combat  adverse  renting  conditions. 
While  definite  figures  were  not  avail¬ 
able,  it  was  indicated  that  the  results 
of  the  campaign  were  considered  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  advertising  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

.\mong  the  tenants  in  the  building  are 
manv  news])aper  and  advertising  folk, 
including  George  Lyon,  city  editor  of 
the  World-Tclcqram:  Geraldine  Sar- 
tain,  feature  writer;  Clarence  M.  Steig- 
litz,  staff  photographer;  and  Joe  H. 
Torbett,  feature  writer,  also  of  the 
World-Telegram;  Vincent  Sexton,  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Atncrican; 
Margery  Mears.  feature  and  magazine 
w’riter;  Edna  Sibley  Tipton,  magazine 
writer;  G.  M.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service;  Walter  R. 
Colclough.  head  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
copy  desk;  James  K.  Martindale,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Ei’ening  Post;  Ernest  G. 
.Armstrong,  editorial  department  of  the 
Herald  Tribune;  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Keys 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Miss  Gertrude  Blair, 
radio  writer;  Gurney  Williams,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Life;  James  F.  O'Con¬ 
nor.  assistant  classified  manager  of  the 
World-Telegram;  Edward  J.  Neil, 
sports  writer  for  the  .Associated  Press ; 
Joseph  .A.  Livingstone  of  the  New  York 
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Investment  News;  Smith  A.  Weston. 
Jr.,  associate  editor  of  the  Financial 
World;  and  William  J.  Huske,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Bridge  World. 

Kenneth  Collins,  vice-president  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  has  one  of  the 
large  penthouses. 


GEIGER’S  WORK  PRAISED 

Edward  J.  Geiger,  Chicago  .lineri- 
can  siKjrts  ^itor,  was  formally  thanked 
this  week  by  Dr.  Hugh  Scott,  managing 
director  of  the  Edward  Hines,  Jr..  Hos¬ 
pital.  Chicago,  for  the  100  sporting  and 
theatrical  events  sponsored  this  year  by 
Mr.  Geiger  for  the  1,700  disabled  war 
veterans  at  that  hospital. 


WINS  PHOTO  SUIT 


N.  Y.  Woman  Granted  $250  Dam¬ 
ages;  Picture  Sold  to  Magazine 

Damages  to  the  extent  of  $250  were 
awarded  this  week  by  Justice  John  L. 
Walsh  in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court, 
New  York,  to  Miss  Bessie  Gender,  who 
had  brought  a  suit  for  $75,000  against 
DeMirjian,  Inc.,  photographers,  for 
misuse  of  her  photograph. 

The  plaintiff  charged  that  July,  1928, 
she  employed  the  defendants  to  take 
photographs  of  herself,  for  which  she 
paid  $15.  Without  her  consent,  she 
charged,  the  photo  firm  sold  her  like¬ 
ness  to  Art  S'  Beauty  Magasine,  in 
violation  of  her  right  of  privacy. 


$1,000  PRIZE  ANNOUNCED 

Creation  of  an  annual  award  of 
$1,000  to  the  author  of  the  best  news¬ 
paper  editorial,  story  or  cartoon  oppos¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  the 
United  States  has  been  announced  by 
the  Latham  Foundation  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Humane  Education,  Oakland. 
Cal.  The  prize  would  be  awarded  each 
year  during  the  nation-wide  observance 
of  "Be  Kind  to  .Animals  .Anniversary" 
week  in  .April. 

PLANS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times. 
a  cooking  school  will  be  held  Oct.  10-14 
in  the  Coliseum. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Surplus  due  to  consolidation  of 
Standard  and  Times 


EtU  II'MKNT 

PRICE 

No.  8  LINOTYPE — 3  maza- 
zines — 3  fonts  type — Marzach 
feeder  and  motor 

$950.00 

No.  5  LINOTYPE — 1  maza- 
zine — 1  font  type — motor 

400.00 

Scott  dry  mat  rollinz  machine 
and  motor 

750.00 

55  line  screen — 8  x  10 

25.00 

Scott  24  page  Speed  King 
press — motor  and  compensator 

3500.00 

VCood  pony  autoplate  and 
motor,  built  for  press 

650.00 

.^11  iteiUH  listnl  are  In  very  zood  ronditlon 


For  further  information 
address 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  paeticuUrs 
to  your  nearest 
G«B  aales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
.Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  coloi 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
HOE  Sextuples. 

l)UPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
"ingle  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


atls  eacc  t  Fsetory . FlalstcIS,  N.  i. 

Nnt  Ytrk  OBcc . Brokan  •!<(.,  1457  Brsadway 

Cklcsft  naci . atssSstsk  BIscS 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  G). 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addrass  NENSCO— Worcastcr 
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MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 


Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Liike  of  Accesaoriei 
end  Supplies 


Type  High  Planers. 
Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines 


/  1 


O  N  THE  GOSS  FLAT 
STEREOTYPE  SAW  AND  TRIM¬ 
MER  the  screw  adjusted  gauge 
on  the  trimmer  table  can  be  set 
quickly  and  easily  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cutters.  The 
combined  saw  and  trimmer 
spindle  runs  in  sturdy  radial 
and  thrust  ball  hearings — the 
trimmer  bed  on  ball  bearing 
rollers.  All  chips  are  deposited 
inside  the  pedestal  from  which 
they  may  be  removed  easily. 


Write  for  full  information 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1538  SoDth  Pkollna  Street 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GOSS 


Send  for  tke  Intest  Hoe 
Stereotypert’  Catalog 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  October  8,  1932 


truce  CALLED  DURING  = 
JOB  CONFERENCES  ! 

Y.  Jobbers  and  Printers  Retaining  , 
Status  Quo  While  Parleys  Con*  1 
tinue — President  Howard  ^ 

Looks  for  Accord 

Negotiations  between  the  New  York 
Printers  League  and  Typographical 
nion  No.  6.  which  have  been  carried 
in  night  and  day  since  Oct.  3  when  ^ 
5iarles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the  , 
international  Typographical  Union,  ar- 
■ived  in  New  York,  were  still  in  a 
lebulous  state  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
vent  to  press.  Committees  from  the 
*0  bodies  were  seeking  to  break  a 
.irtual  deadlock  in  the  negotiations  to 
<ttle  wage  and  labor  conditions  in  the 
)ook  and  job  field. 

The  Printers  League  had  posted  a 
lotice  that  priority  would  be  abolished 
,n  their  shops  Oct.  1  and  that  wages 
sould  be  reduced  17  per  cent  Oct.  16. 
Five  shops  were  reported  to  have  abol¬ 
ished  the  priority  rule  on  Saturday. 
Oct.  1,  but  as  many  shops  were  closed 
on  that  day  the  movement  w.n-.  not 
eeneral.  On  ^^onday  a  temporary  truce 
was  reached. 

“I  am  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlement  will  be  reached  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  both  sides,”  Mr.  Howard 
aid  Monday.  “I  think  both  sides  under¬ 
stand  that  in  these  depressed  times, 
when  industry  is  passing  through  a  diffi¬ 
cult  period,  it  is  not  good  sense  that  we 
should  fight  among  ourselves.  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  solution  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  which  will  avoid  trouble." 

.\ustin  Hewson.  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6.  announced  the 
truce  Monday  in  the  following  message 
from  the  conference  room  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  to  the  union  offices : 

“Status  quo  conditions  in  the  book  and 
job  industry  branch  remain  in  effect  as 
a  result  of  an  agreement  reached  this 
afternoon  between  a  committee  corn- 
nosed  of  International  Union  President 
I  Howard.  President  Hewson  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  and  Chairman 
Graham  of  the  employers’  scale  com¬ 
mittee.” 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  employers’  associa¬ 
tion  by  George  T.  Lord,  chairman  of 
the  league  committee: 

"Do  not  take  any  composing-room 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP  MWVOE- 
MEvr  riHrrL.\TinN’,  etc..  REorinFn  by 

THE  ACT  OP  rOVOBESS  OF  Al'OEST 
it.  inii  OF 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
The  Fourth  Estate 

ruhlliihM  weekly  at  N>vr  Yo’-k.  N.  Y..  for 
,  Ortohe-  1.  lfl?2 

Nw  York.  ro»»»’ty  of  New  York.  : 

BKore  me.  a  Nntarv  Puhllr  in.  and  for  tho  State 
y®  county  a^ore^ald.  i>er«onallT  appeared  rharlea 
B.  Groomer,  who.  havlna  been  diilv  sworn  arro-din* 
g  law.  denosea  and  thnt  he  is  the  Business 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  THE 
followina  is.  to  the 
y*t  of  his  knowledge  and  hePef.  a  true  statement 
JLiAt  ®*^«”hip.  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
wroneations  for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  eantion, 
rwjulied  by  the  Art  of  August  24.  1912.  embodied 
in  lerUrm  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

II K  names  and  addre«<es  of  the  pub- 

inner,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
»frT.  are: 

Puhllsher,  James  W.  Brown. 

Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers,  Y. 

Editor.  Marlen  B.  Pew, 

Wading  River,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Arthur  T.  Bo»»h. 

30  Wallace  Street.  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y. 
Husinest  Manager.  Charles  B.  Oroomes, 

17  Murchison  Place.  IVhite  Plains.  N.  Y. 

That  the  owners  are: 

V  A  Publisher  Comnanv,  170ft  Tlmrs  Bldg., 

•vw  City;  James  W  Brown.  2:14  Valentine 
une.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Marlen  E.  Pew.  Wading 
aiTfr.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

1*^®  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
w  ftf  {otal  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
-ST  are:  None. 

the  two  paragraphs  neat  above,  giving 
jnj  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
17  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
nil  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 

:JJ  company,  but  also  in  cases  where 

tkl  •JJJ'holders  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
relation,  the  name  o(  the  person  or  cor* 
7or  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given; 
^  mat  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be- 
flfcumstances  and  conditions  under 
security  holders  who  do  not 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
tsl?  Irf*  1”^*  securities  in  a  rapacity  other  than 
flde  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
ULiUf*®”  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
■  ifiSvlUi  ?r  ®?n>orallon  has  any  Interest,  direct  or 
*  tiM^'  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securl- 

MM  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

CHARLES  B.  GROO^rES. 

,  Business  Manager. 

wwTj  to  and  subscribed  before  roe  this  22nd 
of  September.  1932 

ELIZABETTH  C.  MoMAHON. 

Naa  *--•  «  NoUry  ( u  die. 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York 
■'f-  No.  1-Mo  as. 

Conmliilon  nvlrei  March  I#,  1131. 


action  until  further  notice.  Committee 
now  in  session  with  President  Howard 
and  local  union  committee.  We  have 
agreed  to  hold  matters  without  change 
during  the  conferences.  Please  post 
this  on  your  composing  room  bulletin 
board.” 

AID  FIFTH  AVENUE  WEEK 

Newspapers  Observe  Affair  in  Both 
News  and  Advertising 

New  York  newspapers  carried  pages 
of  news  and  advertising  copy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Fifth  .\venue  Week,  ob¬ 
served  Oct.  1-8  as  marking  the  avenue’s 
25th  year  as  a  leading  business  street. 

Elaborate  window  displays,  fashion 
shows,  and  special  promotion  efforts 
were  arranged  by  the  Fifth  Avenue 
stores.  One  display  which  attracted 
attention  was  arranged  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  AVw'  Yark  Evening  Post 
in  the  windows  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  This  included  pictures,  relics, 
costumes  and  models  of  old  Fifth 
Avenue  coaches. 

STAHLMAN  SECRETARY 

Also  Made  a  Director  of  Nashville 
Banner  Publishing  Co. 

E.  B.  Stahlman  11,  son  of  the  late 
Edward  C.  Stahlman  and  Mrs.  Stahl¬ 
man,  was  elected  secretary  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Banner  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Xashiille  Banner  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  last  week.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Joseph  A.  Gray. 

Mr.  Stahlman  became  a  reporter  of 
the  Banner  11  years  ago.  Four  years 
ago  he  joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

TURPO  TEST  CAMPAIGNS 

Test  campaigns  for  Turpo,  a  cold 
remedy,  are  being  placed  in  about  75 
newspapers  of  Southern  California  and 
Ohio  by  Street  &  Finney,  New  York 
agency,  for  the  manufacturer,  the 
Glessner  Company,  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  inaertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Ths  Editor  A  Puhlisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Desirable  Daily  Papers  arsilahlr  in  California, 
Idaho,  Illinoia,  Iowa,  Miohigun,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I’eniiaylvania.  All  earniiiR  dlTideiulH; 
prti-e  low.  will  be  hiiiher:  terina  reaHonuhle. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Tlniea  BuildliiK,  New  York. 

Omar  D.  Oray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  writea;  "There 
are  atlll  newapapera  making  money.  I  can 
aell  a  daily,  with  building,  which  cleared 
ak>0,000  a  year  from  '26  to  '31;  for  $80,000. 
If  pnrch.iaer  will  aaaiime  aa  much;  and  I  have 
Home  other  good  money  makers.” 

Advertiiing  Man  will  invent  capital  and  aerv- 
icea  In  daily  or  weekly  In  vicinity  of  New 
York.  IMeaae  give  full  detalla.  D-611, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 

Mo  “forced  cironlatioa,”  no  premiuma,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducementa  of 
any  type  to  the  sobocrlber.  Every  lubscrlptioo 
securl  In  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  it 
sold  to  the  tuhscriher  tbrongb  unuaual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleawomeo,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Psrtlowe  added 
circulation  Is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part- 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Speclalista  for 
over  28  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  times.”  Hud- 
aon  Do  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circnlatlon  builders.  246  6th  Ava.  N.  T.  0. 


Helo  Wnnted 

District  or  local  salesman  for  our  steady 
features.  Com.  baals.  Will  Judy  ^ess  Syndi¬ 
cate.  3323  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


BUS  ADVERTISING  URGED 

Committee  Cites  Necessity  for  Ag-  j 
gressive  Sales  Efforts  i 

Recommendations  for  newspaper  ad-  j 
vertising  by  bus  companies  were  pre-  ( 
sented  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
.■\ss(Kiation  of  Motor  Bus  Operators  in 
Chicago  Sept.  29-.10  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Carl  \V.  Stocks,  editor  of 
Bus  Transportation.  The  report  was 
based  on  a  study  of  the  situation  made 
by  the  committee  with  the  assistance  of 
H.  O.  Nadler,  of  James  F.  Newcomb, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  bus 
transportation  business  has  there  been 
the  necessity  for  sales  effort  that  exists 
today.”  said  the  report.  "It  is  our 
opinion  that  it  is  going  to  take  energetic 
sales  promotion  to  do  the  job,  and  those 
bus  companies  that  look  at  this  picture 
through  the  right  end  of  the  telescope 
ought  to  reap  profitable  rewards.” 

Dividing  bus  copy  into  revenue- 
producing  advertising,  and  institutional 
advertising,  the  report  said  that  the 
first  should  ordinarily  he  confined  to 
listing  of  fares,  destinations,  company 
name,  terminal  location,  and  telephone 
number. 

This  type  of  advertising,  it  said,  was 
apt  to  obtain  business  at  the  expense  of 
competitors,  being  addressed  to  people 
who  are  already  bus  riders.  Institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  on  the  other  hand, 
aimed  at  creating  new  bus  riders,  as 
w'ell  as  to  a  certain  extent  winning  over 
riders  from  competitive  bus  lines. 

TO  ENTERTAIN  DIPLOMAT 

Carl  \V.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  host  at  a  luncheon  to  Hirosi 
Saito,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Washington,  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  Columbia,  (^ct.  11.  Following  the 
luncheon  Mr.  Saito.  who  is  also  well 
known  in  Japan  as  an  author,  will  speak 
to  students  at  the  journalism  school. 

Help  Wanted 

Managing  Editor  waiitmi  for  aftprnooii 
iiewH|iu|>t>r  of  TO.IHIO  oin'iilatinn.  Only  trained 
men  of  estaliliHhed  poaitioii  In  newapaper  biial- 
ne«H  need  apply.  Submit  with  application 
photoftraph,  atatement  of  newapaper  experi¬ 
ence.  ase.  etiucational  (iiialiHcations,  and  Hat 
of  referencea  to  pnl>liHhera  or  inanattlnK  e<ll- 
tora  under  whom  applicant  baa  worketl.  D-tS(l4. 
Editor  Jk  I’nbllaher. 

Wanted — Experienced  apeclal  edition  and 
weekly  Biiaineaa  Review  aolicitora.  Uoniniia- 
alon  baaia.  Small  drawliiR  account.  Middle 
weatern  city.  rt-60!».  Editor  &  I'nhlisher. 

Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  man,  age  20;  newapaper  and  de¬ 
partment  atore  experience:  knowa  preaent  day 
merchandiaing  proldema;  can  write  and  SELL 
biiaineaa  getting  copy.  D-.'iS.'i,  Editor  & 
I’ubllaher 

Advertising  Saleimsn-Executive — Can  develop 
and  hold  new  biiaineaa:  create  and  sell  new 
ideas;  biiaineaa,  feature  pages,  special 
efiitiona:  employed;  best  references.  D-.-iOS, 
Editor  &  Piihllaher. 

Aseistant  Publisher  or  Buiineii  Manager  iinall- 
Heil  by  nnnaiial  experience  and  training.  Look¬ 
ing  for  oiiportuiilty.  Xo  depression  jetanni. 
I’roteatant.  college  graduate.  Age  ,32.  Refer¬ 
ences.  D-6<i7.  Editor  A  I'nbllsher. 

Circulation  Manager — rniiaiial  experience,  open 
for  connection.  Over  thirteen  .  thnnaand  in¬ 
crease  in  one  year.  Available  abort  notice. 
Beat  references.  II.  M.  Wheeler.  Route  No.  1. 
Cottonwood,  Ala.  Wire  address  same,  care 
Mail  from  Dothan,  Ala. 

ClaMiSed — Young  lady  experienced  claaaideil 
inanagement.  promotion,  correspondence.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  D-608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Claeiified  Manager  desires  an  opportunity  on 
either  a  metropolitan  or  medium  sized  news¬ 
paper  that  wishes  to  increase  lineage  through 
Intelligent  planning,  forceful  aaleamanship. 
and  an  efficient  organization.  Eight  years' 
experience  on  metropolitan  evening,  morning 
end  Sunday  newspapers.  Salary  sei’ondary 
where  advancement  is  assured.  D-610.  Editor 
A  Puhlisher. 

Composing  Boom  Executive — ^Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent — economical,  aggressive,  hnslness- 
Ilke.  Fine  record.  D-696.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

Copy  Desk  Man-Fast,  accurate,  reliable. 
Thoroughly  experienced  on  any  desk.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Available  on  call.  D-fcOO, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Detk  man — Has  had  nnnsiially  valiiaMe  ex¬ 
perience  daring  20  years  with  leading  Eastern 
dallies;  capable  of  making  good  anywhere; 
availahle  now  at  modernte  salary.  Referencea. 
D-687,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Han — News  and  make-up  editor  or  re- 
portef.  Tonng,  energetic,  experienced.  Any 
offer.  Anywhere.  D-590,  Editor  A  Ptibllsher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial- -Eoiir  years'  training  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  known  for  Its  successful 
suburban  coverage  has  e<iuippe<l  me  with  a 
lyealth  of  information  to  inject  life  in  the 
circnlatlon  either  of  a  small  city  daily  or  a 
daily  with  a  suburban  department.  College 
tralneil.  D-612.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial— All  around  small  daily,  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Consider  small  wage  during  de¬ 
pression.  or  living  wage  plus  shares.  D-.’iOl, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Outstanding  writer  and  copy  eilitor. 
Knows  slot-work,  niiike-up.  Mature,  widely 
experienced.  (Illt-eilgeil  refereiues.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Moilerate  salary.  Can  reiKirt  im- 
meiliiitely.  A.  S.  Beane,  c/o  Editor  A 
Plildisher. 

Editorial  -News  exei’iitlve,  40,  seeks  new 
connection.  Twenty  years  with  two  leading 
southern  dallies,  tilling  all  news  department 
desks,  including  niunaging  editor  Ixith  papers. 
Callable,  trustworthy.  Best  references  present 
ami  past  employers.  n-dO.’i,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Widely  experienced  newsman,  33. 
accurate,  fast,  steady,  gomi  on  street,  rewrite 
and  desk,  neeils  work  on  daily  anywhere. 
References.  Depression  victim.  D-606,  Editor 
A  Puldisher. 


Executive — 

IX  NEED  OF  A  REAL  PRODUCER? 

To  any  newapaper,  in  a  large  or  small  city, 
now  showing  a  defleit  in  revenue  and  prohts 
or  .  .  .  being  operated  by  some  new  control 
not  as  experienced  in  newspaper  inanagement 
ns  its  original  owners  .  .  . 

My  services  are  available  on  any  reasonable 
siiliiry  liaaia,  provideil  I  may  participate  in 
increaseil  earnings  or  proHts  us  I  produce 
them. 

Years  of  sane,  successful  newspaper  manage- 
inent  and  promotion  are  iiack  of  this  offer 
ciilininating  in  1031  with  a  difficiilt  new  con¬ 
nection  where  advertising  earnings  were  siib- 
staiitlally  increaseil  in  spite  of  very  adverse 
Iwal  and  generally  depresseil  conditions. 
Replies  reiiiiesteil  from  principals  only  and 
all  liuiiiiries  will  lie  considereil  confldential. 
Address.  Box  D-.'i'd,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


Editorial  —  Competent,  .34-year  old  news 
veteran  will  go  anywhere  on  desk  or  street 
job.  Hard,  versatile  worker — copy  desk, 
s|iort8,  iwlitical  and  feature  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  D-.384,  Editor  A  Piihitsher.  , 

Editorial — He  reports,  eilits  copy,  sells  space. 
Missouri  IT  grniliiate,  offers  results,  not  ob¬ 
jectives.  Weekly  and  daily  experience;  age 
•J4.  D-.302.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreman — Conn  try -tralneil  man  desires  situa¬ 
tion  ns  foreman  dally  newspaper;  or  can  set 
ads,  operate  machine  or  make-iip  pages;  owneil 
my  own  shop  20  years  (depression  caught  mel, 
and  know  value  of  loyalty  to  employer:  char¬ 
acter  and  nhlllty  references;  married:  temper¬ 
ate.  Address  P.  E.  Hilenian,  Wolfdale,  Pa. 

Photo-Engraver — Capable  of  handling  one  man 
neivspaper  shop.  Non-iinion.  Reasonable 
wage.  D-.389.  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Boporter — I  am  determined  to  get  work  in  a 
newspaper  office.  I  am  certain  I  can  suc¬ 
ceed  ns  a  reporter.  Harrison  Dockray,  Jr., 
(leneral  Delivery.  Webster.  Mass. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Fully  Equipped  Newspaper  Plant  —  32  page 
I  loss  High  Speeil  Press.  Goss  Stereotyiie 
Ei|iii|iinent.  Dry  Mat  System.  Four  Linotypes, 
one  I.iidlow.  one  Elrml,  other  Composing  Room 
eiiiiipinent.  Plant  has  just  suspended  opera¬ 
tion  and  Court  has  ordered  all  eiiiiipment  sold. 
Address,  R.  Rex  Wallace  and  J.  B.  Criswell. 
Receivers  for  The  Knoxville  Times,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Tennessee. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  lale.  Complete 
Idaiit  or  any  part.  Hilea  kfarbinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
he  cheap.  No  dealera.  C-977,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer, Suter&  Palmer 

Buslneat  Eatablltfied  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WITH  frost  on  the  pumpkin,  Iowa 
farm  boys  paradinR,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  discussing  the  ol’  swimmin’  ole  and 
sliding  down  hill  on  “one’s  tummy,” 
and  Al.  Smith  allegedly  greeting  Gov. 
Roosevelt  with  "How  are  you,  old  po¬ 
tato?”  and  with  wired  photographs  of 
F.  D.  R.  showing  his  teeth  a  la  T.  R., 
as  he  embraces  .\1,  whose  four-in-hand 
tie  flaps  in  the  wind,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  campaign  of  1932  is  fairly 
under  way.  There  are  other  indica¬ 
tions:  In  a  Republican  newsiMper  I 
read  that  when  the  President’s  special 
stopped  at  way-stations  in  Iowa,  to  per¬ 
mit  his  E.xcellency  to  greet  old  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  the  crowds  gave  him 
a  warm  hand,  though  “a  few  isolated 
individuals  showed  themselves  not  to  be 
the  President’s  supporters,”  and  “twice 
there  was  a  modulated  cry,  ‘Hurrah  for 
Roosevelt!’  and  a  few  booed  softly.” 
.•\t  Davenport  someone  yelled  “W’e  want 
t)eer,”  according  to  this  same  Republi¬ 
can  newspaper.  In  a  Democratic  news¬ 
paper  I  find  no  mention  of  modulated 
cries  or  soft  boos,  so  what’s  a  fellow 
to  believe?  Anyhow,  try  a  “modulated 
cry”  on  your  crier  and  a  “soft  boo”  on 
your  bowr!  In  the  Bronx,  political 
salutations  are  more  convincing. 

*  *  * 

WHKX  Sir  Ronald  Ross  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  hospital  for  tropical 
diseases  in  London  most  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  gave  the  item 
a  few  casual  paragraphs,  but  Detroit 
l-'ree  Press  played  it  on  page  one, 
in  large  display.  To  Malcolm  \\ . 
Bingay.  editorial  director,  it  was  a  big 
story,  thrilling  drama,  the  passing  of  a 
great  scientist  who  not  only  had  largely 
remade  the  world,  but  had  suffered  the 
agonies  that  so  often  accompany  high 
pioneer  achievement.  Mr.  Bingay  him¬ 
self  wrote  the  .story,  being  more  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  facts  than  any  man  in  the 
office.  The  next  day  he  wondered  if 
he  had  not  overplayed  it.  Had  his 
jwrsonal  contact  with  the  inan  and  the 
fact  he  had  written  the  article  himself 
biased  his  news  judgment?  Reading 
exchanges  the  Detroit  editor  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  relatively  small 
items  in  the  rival  press  probably  repre¬ 
sented  more  accurately  than  his  own 
display  the  real  public  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  scientist.  He  argued  that 
Sir  Ronald  was  probably  t<x)  far  away 
from  .\merican  thought  and  action  to 
warrant  prominent  newspaper  attention, 
and  his  story  probably  belonged  in 
magazines,  medical  journals  or  books. 
Soon  afterward,  however,  he  received  a 
pleasurable  shock.  Letters  from  pff" 
sons  in  all  walks  of  life  began  pouring 
in.  commenting  on  the  story.  The  next 
discovery  was  that  the  many  foreign 
language  newspapers  in  Detroit  had 
picked  up  the  obituary  from  the  Free 
Press,  translating  it  to  their  readers. 
One  .'Arabic  editor,  who  came  to  borrow 
the  pictures,  used  the  story  in  a  four- 
column  translation,  and  said:  “My 
people  will  love  this — it  is  what  they 
want  to  read  about.” 

*  *  * 

From  Mr.  Bingay’s  account  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Ronald  I  want  to  quote  a 
few  paragraphs,  perhaps  to  engender 
envy  among  those  editors  who  thought 
a  perfunctory  death  notice  was  all  the 
event  merited  in  their  columns : 

“This  is  an  age  of  great  biographies, 
and  here  is  a  subject  for  one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of 
all  in  modem  times.  The  life  of  Ross 
is  worthy  of  Andre  Maurois,  .Arthur 
Weigall  or  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  In 
more  popular  vein  it  would  fascinate 
the  people  when  told  by  Emil  Ludwig. 
Ludwig  made  his  Napoleon,  ‘Man  of 
Destiny’,  a  best  seller. 

“Napoleon  caused  the  slaughter  of  a 


million  men  and  left  the  world  little, 
if  any,  better  off  for  having  lived;  Sir 
Ronald  Ross — working  single  handed 
and  alone — in  the  swamps  and  wilds  of 
India  traced  the  criminal  mosquito, 
.A.nopheles,  to  its  lair  and  captured  it. 
He  made  possible  the  sweeping  of  the 
scourge  of  malaria  from  the  earth;  he 
saved  a  million  and  a  half  lives  a  year 
in  India  alone;  he  made  possible  the 
building  of  our  Panama  canal ;  he  made 
habitable  to  mankind  a  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

“He  conquered  the  enemy  that  de¬ 
stroyed  .•\thens  and  the  Greek  culture 
of  Pericles,  the  invisible  enemy  that 
vitiated  the  strength  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire — malaria.  For  his  heroic  efforts 
he  was  called  a  fool  and  a  crank  and 
was  forbidden  by  the  British  com¬ 
manders  in  India  to  continue  his  re¬ 
search  work,  because  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice. 

“Despite  odds  that  might  have  made 
a  Columbus  falter  he  discovered  worlds 
as  great  as  the  man  from  Genoa.  Hon¬ 
ors?  Oh,  yes.  Through  the  testimony 
of  the  great  German  scholar.  Robert 
Koch,  founder  of  medical  bacteriology, 
and  that  of  the  great  French  savant. 
.\lphonse  Laveran,  founder  of  medical 
protozoology  fthe  two  men  who  cre¬ 
ated  modern  medicine)  he  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  medical  prize  for  his  labors. 
.\nd  there  was  the  statement  of  our 
own  General  Gorgas  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Ross  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  built  the  Panama  canal. 
It  was  through  his  technique  that  Dr. 
Walter  Reed  located  the  yellow  fever 
germ  in  another  type  of  mo.squito. 

“He  died  almost  penniless,  a  broken 
old  man  on  whom  the  British  Empire 
had  conferred  the  empty  honor  of  a 
knighthood.  In  his  later  days  he  had 
to  sell  his  historic  library  for  $10,000 
to  meet  his  obligations — and  his  bene¬ 
factor  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  British 
Museum  where  it  now  stands — for  fu¬ 
ture  historians  to  ponder.” 


I  THINK  it  is  a  correct  observation 
that  newspapers  are  no  better  than 
the  men  who  make  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Bingay’s  knowledge  and  sensitive  feel¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  that  gave  his  news¬ 
paper  a  special  advantage.  Then.  too. 
he  had  courage  of  conviction  and  was 
not  dominated  by  the  deadly  newspaper 
conventions  and  stereotypes  that  do  so 
much  to  standardize  and  sometimes 
petrify  news  departments.  .All  knowl¬ 
edge  serves  the  editor  or  writer,  no 
matter  what  the  subject  may  be. 


1.AM  pleased  to  publish  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  from  Prof. 
George  Gallup,  the  Iowa  reader-in¬ 
terest  statistician  and  philosopher, 
whose  gallant  attempt  to  discover 
what  the  great  .American  family  of 
readers  really  read  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  many  dissertations  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal  that  he  needs 
no  introduction.  He  does  me  wrong 
in  thinking  that  all  of  his  various 
methods  of  probing  the  public  mind 
have  escaped  my  attention,  for  really 
I  have  been  a  faithful  and  at  times 
even  willing  follower.  But  latterly 
I  have  felt  that  it  doesn’t  require  sta¬ 
tistics  to  prove  that  low-minded 
people  absorb  low  literature,  that 
high-minded  people  absorb  good  lit¬ 
erature,  and  that  women  like  women’s 
stuff  and  men  like  sports,  and  both 
often  read  comics.  I  know  there  are 
more  mutts  than  highbrows  and  by 
reading  a  newsi»per  it  is  possible  for 
an  authentic  editor,  or  skilled  advi’r- 
tisement  buyer,  to  guess  fairly  accu¬ 
rately  what  division  of  the  social  group 
the  newspaper  is  created  to  cater  to. 


Genius  editors,  and  some  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  variety,  know  to  an  all-spice  what 
is  pulling  and  what  isn’t,  and  have  ways 
of  discovering  failures  and  successes 
without  counting  noses.  What  I  con¬ 
tend  is  that  there  is  no  statistical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  editorial  brains  and  instinct 
and  that  art,  in  whatever  form,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  fixed  formula.  (.Of 
course,  those  who  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  only  a  business  enterprise  will 
not  agree  with  my  views.) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

IN  .ALL  fairness  it  should  be  said  that 
Dr.  Gallup  devised  a  most  ingenious 
system  to  determine  reading  tastes  and 
I  have  always  believed  him  to  be  a  sin¬ 
cere  worker  in  the  vineyard.  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  ever  sought,  or  repre¬ 
sented.  that  he  could  replace  editorial 
talent  and,  for  a  price,  tell  a  publisher 
how  to  get  out  a  successful  newspaper 
with  a  Robot  staff.  However,  some 
publishers  and  advertisers,  and  whole 
legions  of  syndicate  salesmen,  seem 
convinced  that  a  reader-interest  poll 
provides  a  success  formula.  Heaven 
forfend!  The  undertaker  will  be  just 
around  the  corner.  But  please  read  Dr. 
Gallup’s  gracious  letter ; 

“I  appreciate  the  spirit  of  your  com¬ 
ments  in  ‘Shop  Talk  at  Thirty’  this 
week,  (Sept.  24)  but  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy  and  fairness  I  know  that  you 
will  welcome  the  following  corrections: 

“You  state  that  ‘in  my  view,  every 
time  Dr.  Gallup’s  statistics  are  used 
there  should  be  a  footnote  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  they  are  obtained  and 
what  are  the  natural  psychological 
reactions  of  the  average  citizen  to  a 
reader  interest  poll.’  To  this  sug¬ 
gestion  I  lend  my  heartiest  approval. 
For  if  Mr.  Cleaton  had  included  such 
a  footnote  in  his  article,  you  would 
not  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
as  a  few  other  writers  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  facts  which  I  have  gathered. 

“I  hold  the  same  opinion  of  ‘reader 
interest  polls’  as  you  do.  In  fact,  it 
was  largely  because  of  my  belief  in 
their  inherent  weakness  that  I  began 
my  research  work  in  this  field  seven 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  method  that  obviates  the  common 
faults  which  you  describe  in  your 
article.  If  you  will  bother  to  look  in 
the  files  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Feb. 
8,  1930,  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  my  success  or  failure 
in  this  respect.  You  will  also  find  in 
this  same  article  a  discussion  of  the 
faults  of  ‘reader  interest  polls.’ 

“I  deplore  as  much  as  you  the 
rather  low  taste  of  a  great  part  of  the 
newspaper  reading  public.  But  I  see 
no  possible  advantage  in  trying  to 
deny  or  ignore  this  fact.  This  condi¬ 
tion  will  never  be  cured  unless  we  get 
at  the  bottom  of  it  and  find  the  real 
facts  about  reading  interests;  nor  will 
we  be  able  to  work  out  solutions 
which  may  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
press  during  the  next  generation.  The 
time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  to 
cease  talking  about  the  glories  of 
modern  journalism  and  to  begin 
thinking  realistically  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  circulation  of  some  of  our  low- 
grade  newspapers. 

“Sincerely  yours. 
“George  G.^LI.l,’P.” 


WH.AT  the  managing  editor  of  a 
French  newspaper  is  called  upon 
to  do  is  described,  (or  alleged)  by 
Robert  de  Jouvenel  in  London  Xetes- 
paPer  World.  First,  he  must  be  very 
well-known  as  being  in  the  “governing 
circles  of  society.”  His  position  re¬ 
quires  him  to  be  a  live  social  wire,  set¬ 
ting  balls  rolling,  receiving  visits,  dining 
at  fashionable  restaurants,  attending  all 
of  the  theatres,  acting  on  many  requests 
for  his  mediation,  handling  a  budget  of 
several  millions  of  francs,  signing  con¬ 
tracts  with  paper  manufacturers,  print¬ 
ers  and  advertising  agencies,  attending 
trade  union  meetings,  controlling  a  large 
staff  and  assuring  distribution  of  his 
paper  in  the  36,()()0  parishes  of  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hamlets. 

To  this  array  of  duties  M.  de  Jou¬ 
venel  adds  the  following  statement : 
“He  spends  the  time  that  is  left  to  him 
in  dictating  public  opinion.” 


But  that  isn’t  quite  all  a  French 
M.E.  must  do,  according  to  this 
authority.  The  poor  fellow  “must  listen 
to  all  demands,  complaints  and  advice 
of  his  proprietors  (whose  requirements 
are  usually  unreasonable),  and  of  his 
business  manager  (who  has  doubts)  and 
of  his  chief  sub-editor,  (who  has 
prejudices.)  Finally  he  is  harrassed  by 
politicians,  theatre  folk,  authors,  inven¬ 
tors  and  artists.” 

Of  the  duties  of  the  “proprietor”  of  a 
French  newspaper  the  same  authority 
asserts;  “He  is  either  making  a  siiecn- 
lation  or  indulging  a  luxury — he  is  not 
making  an  investment.  The  public 
works  proprietor  wants  a  concession 
The  man-about-town  proprietor  pro¬ 
poses  to  exercise  sway  over  the  theatres. 
.A  third  dreams  of  regenerating  society. 
Another  does  not  want  anything  but  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  his  box  at  dress- 
rehearsals  and  an  Ambassador’s  pass. 
Not  one  of  them  desires  to  draw  j 
normal  revenue  from  capital  buried  in 
the  newspaper.” 


An  experienced  ms.  submitter, 
.  Ken  Kimbel,  of  Macon,  (Ga.) 
News,  tells  of  managing  editors  he  has 
never  met,  but  has  heard  from,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Harris  M.  Crist,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
says  it  all  in  two  lines  on  a  half-size 
letterhead. 

Horace  P.  Bull,  Nyrociuc  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  actually  uses  a  blue 
pencil. 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Star, 
will  answer. 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  not  only  writes  books,  but  writes 
encouraging  letters. 

Leigh  Danenberg,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald,  can  put  friendliness  in  his  let 
ters. 

D.  J.  Sterling,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  say  it’s  good,  if  he  lyikes  it 
John  H.  Sorrells,  Scripps-Howard 
executive  editor,  will  give  you  just  as 
good  as  you  send  in  way  of  repartee. 

A.  E.  M.  Bergener,  Cleveland  News. 
and  O.  K.  Bovard,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  are  not  too  quick  on  the  trig¬ 
ger  that  aims  at  the  wastebasket,  so 
maybe  they  still  remember  how  it  was, 
back  in  the  days  when  they  were  trying 
to  get  a  toe-hold  on  the  ladder.  Why 
once,  maybe  always,  but  once  for  sure, 
they  returned  material  that  did  not  en 
close  postage ! 

J.  P.  Fletcher,  Columbus  (O.)  Citi¬ 
zen,  hates  to  write  a  letter,  even  more 
so  than  the  rest  of  his  guild. 

Chester  Chope,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Ilcrald-Post,  responds  like  the  metro¬ 
politan  M.E.’s. 

Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  receptive  to  new  ideas. 

M.  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journd. 
gets  the  cashier  to  do  his  writing  if 
he  has  anything  to  say. 

Keats  Speed,  New  York  .9im,  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  of  Edik*  4 
Publisher,  try  to  be  nice  to  aspiring 
youths  from  their  old  home  town,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

If  W.  M.  Pryse,  Albany  (Ga.)  Hn- 
aid,  admires  a  writer’s  work,  he  writes 
him  a  letter. 


WOULD  LICENSE  CAMERAMEN 

Photographers’  .Association  of  Okla¬ 
homa  is  sponsoring  a  bill  making  i* 
illegal  for  any  person  to  practice  pl» 
tography  without  a  license  issued  by  the 
state  board  of  e.xaminers.  .All  foreign 
corporations  and  syndicate  organiza¬ 
tions  would  be  barred  from  the  state 
according  to  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
bill,  which  also  specifies  that  certificates 
would  be  issued  for  $25  upon  passing 
an  examination  by  the  state,  and  annual 
dues  of  $3  would  be  charg^._  J-  A. 
Tipton,  president  of  the  association  pr^ 
poses  that  anyone  not  a  member  of  the 
association,  taking  pictures  would  h* 
guilty  of  fraud  and  liable  to  arrest 


1 


PUBLIC  SPENT  $8,000,000 

Los  Angeles  poured  $8,000,000  i^ 
the  channels  of  retail  trade  on  Dow 
Day.  Sept.  10,  according  to  a  canvas*  w 
merchants  conducted  by  the  Bradstrt* 
Company,  O.  H.  (jertz,  resident  min’ 
ager,  has  announced. 


